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Photographed from life, by SaAvacE, Salt Lake City. 
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"PACIFIC COAST GUIDE 


CONTAINING A CONDENSED AND AUTHENTIC DESC RIPTION OF OVER 


foie Thousand Three Hundred Cities, Towns, Villages, Stations, Govern- 
ment Fort and Camps, Mountains, Lakes, ‘Rivers, Sulphur, 
Soda and Hot Springs, Scenery, Watering Places 
and Summer Resorts; WHERE 


‘To look i and hunt the Buffalo, Antelope, Deer and other game; Trout Fishing, etc., etc. In fact, 


to tell you what ts worth seeing—where to see it—where to go—how to go—and 
whom to stop with while passing over the 


UNION, KANSAS, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROADS, 

Their Branches and Connections, by Rail, Water and Stage, 

‘FROM SUNRISE TO sUNDEY CAND PART. THE WAY -BACK: 
aeeaeh Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, California, 


Arizona and New Mexico. 


fe “Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1883, by TH# OVERLAND PUBLISHING Co., in the 
office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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THE OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PREF AOGK., 


“SOLD EVERY \ 


Wirn the world as the book of nature, God as the author, and the Bible 
as a preface, the precedent for writing a preface is established; and woe 
be to the Scribe who ignores precedent and custom—he could not live on 
this planet. 

At the present day the preface of a book is read by the public—if at all 
—in the light of an apology, wherein the author is expected to explain, 
first, why he did not do better, and, second, why he wrote at all. 

First—We have spared neither time, pains nor money to make this a 
perfect book. Our statements are concise, plain, unadorned, and, we be- 
lieve, truthful in every particular. Yet we should shudder at the charge 
of being absolutely perfect. | 

Sreconp—We wrote this bock for Money and Love. For monty to help 
the poor. For Love of the far western country—the land of the *‘ Golden 
Fleece.” For love of its broad plains and lofty mountains, its free pure 
air, healthful climate, magnificent scenery, unrivalled resources, and its 
unaffected, whole-souled people. 

We have taken the traveler with us—in a chatty way—on the longest. 
trip ever attempted by any author in any guide book in the world, and 
have recorded a telegram of the most important facts and items of inform- 
ation in a trip of over 15,000 miles by rail, steamer and stage coach. We 
have passed over the longest railroad line in the world, the broadest plains, 
the loftiest mountains, the finest agricultural and grazing lands, and the 
most barren deserts; we have climbed from sunrise to eternal snow, only 
to glide down into perpetual summer, and the orange groves and vine- 
yards of the ‘‘ Land of the Angels.” 

We have crossed a level prairie 500 miles in width, then over the most 
rugged mountains, with frightful chasms almost beneath us, 2,500 feet in 
depth; and through 100 miles of snow sheds and tunnels. Again, we have 
stood beneath a dome rising 6,000 feet above our heads, and trees 400 feet 
in height, and 48 feet in diameter; have strolled amid the redwoods, where 
they grow so thick that were they felled the ground would be covered toa 
depth of sixty feet. We have passed through the celebrated Echo, Weber, © 


/ 


Humboldt and Solidad cafions; over the great Colorado desert, around 
**CarE Horn” and the “Dead Sea,” down the Bitter and over the Green and 
Black waters, echoing near the ‘‘Devil’s Slide” and the great “Sink” of the 
Desert; descended into total darkness, with jets of boiling sulphur on 
either hand, and finally through the Devit’s Gate, but landing safely at the 
GOLDEN GATE. 

The scenery on this route has been the most varied; we have 8,242 feet 
above, and 366 feet below sea level; have taken our breakfast amid the 
eternal snow, and our supper in a land of perpetual summer, and have 
glided down from far above ‘timber line” into a region of continuous 
bloom, where the luscious fruits ripen each day of the year. 

The author first began his explorations of the Trans-Mississippi coun- 

try in 1860, as a “‘ Pilgrim,” and upon the completion of the Pacific railroad 
line, wrote the first descriptive guide of the roads—from actual observa- 
tion—the “ Great Trans-Continental Railroad Guide” of 1869: Soon ‘‘Cro- 
futt’s Tourist” followed, the publication of which was: continued thereaf- 
ter. The popularity of these books was so great that the sale aggregated, 
infourteen years, Over 500,000 copies. 
_ The present book describes more than four times the extent of coun- 
try of any book heretofore published, and is profusely illustrated by nearly 
100 ,beautiful engravings, most of which were photographed, designed, 
drawn and engraved expressly for the author of this work. It also con- 
tains the best and most complete map—in colors—ever published, the plates 
of which cost over $4,000. 

_ ANnNnEX—A department in the back part of this book, originated by the 
author, under which will be found a mass of condensed information, indi- 
rectly pertaining to the subject-matter of this work; and under which also 
contains descriptions of the large, double-page illustrations. 

From the first issue of our book, in 1869, imitators have been numer- 

ous; no less than thirty-one ‘‘ Guide-books,” “Tourists’ Hand-books” and 
“ Books of Travels across the Continent,” etc., etc., have been issued, most 
of which were compiled in the East—without their compilers traveling over 
one foot of the route, or, at least, not spending more than afew days on 
the road—while we have spent the best part of every year since 1860 ac- 
quiring the information—every item of which we are prepared to verify. 
- Tosome ‘ correspondents” across the continent our books have proved 
an unusual “ God-send,” enabling them to minutely describe the wonders 
of the trip passed in the night, while sleeping soundly in a palace car, 
equally as well as though they were awake and in perpetual daylight. 
Now we do not mean to complain of these experimenters, as they are 
doubtless “good fellows,” but we do expect the courtesies usually ex- 
tended by all honorable writers. 


GEO. A. CROFUTT. 
DENVER, CoLo., Marcu 1883. 
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ORANGE GROVE, WITH FAN PALM TREES IN THE FOREGROUND. 


OCEAN TO OCEAN, 
“OVERLAND. 


SunrisE—As the city of Halifax, in 
the Province of Nova Scotia and Do- 
minion of Canada, is the extreme 
eastern terminus of the grand system 
of North American railways, which 
extend from its Atlantic portal across 
the continent 3,646 miles to San Fran- 
cisco, its Pacific brother, it would 
seem to be the most proper point in 
the East from which we should first 
start on our journey with the tourist 
or emigrant for the same destination. 

At Halifax, the morning sun, as it 
rises fromits apparent cold water bath 
in the broad ocean on the east, castsits 
golden rays down upon the /jirst rail- 
track that spans a continent. andfrom 
the momentthe light strikestheseiron 
bands of civilization and progress, it 
seems to follow them up, step by step, 
through populous cities, over mighty 
rivers, across broad, treeless plains, 
and towering snow-capped moun- 
tains, on, on! toward the tropical re- 
gions of the Orient. Every foot of the 
route, every object of interest or be- 
ing is minutely inspected, while roll- 
ing over to its daily bath,in the mighty 
Pacific Ocean of the West. Ourcourse 
isin the same general direction, but 
our time will be slower; as we shall 
linger by the way, and shall, after no- 
ting the principal routes east of the 


Missouri River, take the traveler with | 


us over the Union, Kansas, and Cen- 
tral Pacific railroads to the Pacific 
coast—sunset; thence eastward over 
the Southern Pacific via Los Angeles, 
Yuma, Tucson, through Arizona and 
New Mexico, back toward sunrise, 


Peon» THE CIRCLE. 


making agrand circle, one continuous 
run by rail of over 4,000 miles, which, 
withthe numerous side tours by rail, 
steamer and stage, will comprise full 
15,000 miles of travel. 

Come along with us! but first dis- 
eard the dress-coat of style,and put on 
the wrapper of simplicity and case; 
fill your purse with coin, open your 
eyes and let us learn something of the 
extent, riches, varied resources, gran- 
deur and wonders of what was a few 
years ago known only as the “ Great 
American Desert.” 

Weshall first take arun over the va- 
rious Eastern branches of the Union. 
Pacific, the “Denver Short Line” in- 
cluded, interview the noted gold fields. 
of the Black Hills of Dakota and climb 
to the summit of their namesakes of 
Wyoming, the highest station on the 
road, where we can look off into the 
great State of Colorado, with her mag- 
nificent mountain ranges, peaks, 
parks and mineral wonders. Then, 
after whirling over the broad plains of 
Laramie, we shall mount to the sum- 
mit of the “Rockies,” and maybe,amid 
the clouds, stand astride the great. 
Continental Divide. 

Descending, we rattle through the 
eahons of Echo, Weber and the Devil’s 
Gate to thelandof Zion, where moth- 
ers-in-law and white-haired babies 
are in the majority. : 

We shall glance at the resources of 
the territory and spin all over Utah by 
the various railroads, visit the noted 
mines, temples, tabernacles and Mor- 
mon wonders, ascend to the “ Mount 
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of Prophecy,” bathe inthe“Dead Sea,” 
interview the famous soda and hot 
springs, snatch arose from the garden 
of the Prophet, then bound away to 
the northward over the Utah & North- 
ern to Montana; again scalo the great 
mountain divide and take a peep at 
the Yellowstone National Park. the 
lakes, springs, geysers, waterfalls, ete. 
—the “ wonderland.” 

We willstand by the spot where the 
“last spike” was driven, which united 
the East and the West by iron bands, 
and over where the “‘ten miles of track 
‘was laid in one day;” we shall run 
along beside Salt Lake,—the great 
dead sea,— down the Humboldt, and 
over the Eureka & Palisade railroad 
to the Eurekaand White Pine country 
‘The “Palisades,” as well as the “Lake” 
and the “Sink” of the Humboldt will 
be visited, as also the ”Reese River 
Country,” Nevada Desert,and the hot, 
spurting springs of Nevada. We shall 
visit the most.noted silver country in 
the world — Virginia City, Gold Hill 
-and Carson, via the Virginia & Truc- 
kee railroad; we will take a trip over 
‘Lake Tahoe and fish in Donner; as- 
cend the Sierras androllthrough more 
than fifty miles of snow sheds and tun- 
nels, one continuing for 28 miles. Then 
around “Cape Horn” and to the old 
mining towns of Grass Valley and Ne- 
vada, over the Nevada County Nar- 
row Gauge railroad, one of the finest 
in the world. We will talze arun all ov- 
er California, visit the “Big Trees,” 
Yo-Semite Valley, the “Geysers,” 
“Redwood Forests,” “Seal Rocks,” 
“Quicksilver Mines,” Santa Cruz,San- 
ta Barbara, Monterey, Calestoga, and 
the grape vineyards and wine cellars 
of Sonoma and Napa counties. We 
will visit Mount Shasta and the Upper 
Sacramento Valley; Coloma, where 
gold was first discovered; Mt. Diablo, 
the lofty peak of the Contra Costa,and 
Mt. Tamalpais, the huge sentinel of 
the Coast Range, at the Golden Gate, 
where we are apparently near sunset. 
After taking a hasty glance at Oregon 
and the Columbia River, we shall di- 
rect our course south and eastward, 
toward Sunrise, up the great San Joa- 
quin Valley, over the “Loop” of the 
“Tehachapie Pass,” and out on the 
great “Mojave Desert,” rolling down 
the infamous Soledad Cafion,—the 
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“Robbers’ Roost,”— and through the | 
San Fernando Mountains, out into the ~ 
valley, and to the “ city of the angels,” 
Los Angeles, with its tropical fruits, 
orange orchards,andeternalsummer, — 

From Los Angeles we shall “takein” 
Santa Monica—a charming watering — 
place —and around to Wilmington 
Harbor, where we can interview the 
“Woman of the Period.” We will visit 
Santa Ana, San Barnerdino, Ana- 
hine, Riverside, and not forget the 
“Gospel Swamp.” AtSan Gabriel we 
will find the oldest Mission building 
on the coast in ruins; where orange 
trees are over 100 years old and loaded 
down with the golden fruit. We will 
have arun through the great vine- 
yards and fruit orchards of this tropi- 
cal region, inspectthe mammoth cac- 
tus pads and the huge palm trees. 
“Progress” from this point turns more 
to the Hastward. We will follow its 
track and pass over the San Barnerdi- 
no mountains, and descend into the © 
“Great Colorado Desert,”— rolling 
down, down to the sea level, where one 
would suppose “ Progress” would na- 
turally stop, unless she had a boat or 
a diving suit; but mo, our train starts 
again downward; ye gods! down, 
down we go, wnder the sea level two 
hundredand sixty-six feet, where sul- 
phur springs, mud geysers, salt and 
many other kinds of springs—both hot 
and cold—are very numerous, forcibly | 
reminding one of the “ old version ;” 
but, as our modern teachers have done 
away with that old “bugaboo,” we sup- 
pose they would not hesitate to visit 
with us this remarkable and very in- 
teresting region, and—gather a speci- 
man. 

Letus see,we are living in afastage; 
the sun makes very good time, but 
“Old Sol” is aged, has run in the same 
old groove for too many years to re-. 
tain much of the spirit of Progress. It 
is within the memory of many, how 
Morse, with his lightning, beat the old 
luminary, and we are now “talking all 
around him.” Steam on therailis next 
in speed; “one mile a minute” is not 
uncommon. The trip from New York 
to San Francisco, a distance of 3,296 
miles,was commenced June 1, 1877, by 
Jarret & Palmer, on a special train, 
and the run made in 83 hours, 53 min- 
utes, and 45 seconds, an average of 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE PLAINS, FROM LOUP FORK RIVER. 1869. 


39 miles an hour including stops. Sol 
must look sharp, or steam will also beathim 
in ‘the race. 


Avast To THE Missourn RIvER— We 


shall not attempt a minute description 
of the various railroad and steamboat 


routes, east of the Missouri River. Each 
possesses its own peculiar attractions, afew 
of which will be briefly noted hereafter. 


- Passengers from the Eastern Atlantic 
sea-board, contemplating a trip to the Pa. 
cific coast, or the trans-Missouri country 
bordering the great Pacific railroad, can 
have their choice of five through “Trunk 
Lines,”’ four American and one Canadian, 
which find their way by different routes, to 
a connection wiih the Union Pacific Yai 
road, on the east bank of the Missouri 


River, midway between Council Bluffs 
and Omaha. 


These five lines are the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River railroad, the 
Erie railway line, the Pennsylvania. 
Central, the: Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
and the Grand Trunk, of Canada. 


The railroad connections by these lines 
are almost innumerable, extending to al- 
most every city, town, and village in 
nearly every State and Territory in the 
United States and Dominion of Canada; 
the regular through trains of either line 
make close and sure connections with the 
Pacific road, while the fares are the same. 
Sleeping cars are run on all through trains 
—most luxuriant palaces. The charges 
are extra, or about $3 per day—24 hours. 
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Only first-class passengers can procure 
berths in the sleeping cars. 


HINTS BEFORE WE START. 


1. Provide yourself with Crofutt’s New 
Overland Tourist, and then be particular 
to choose such routes as will enable you 
to visit the cities, towns, and objects of 
interest that you desire to see, without an- 
noyance or needless expense. 

2. Greenbacks are good everywhere, so 
there is no longer any necessity of chang- 
ing them for gold. 

3. Never purchase your tickets from a 
stranger in the street, but over the counter 
of some responsible company. When 
purchasing tickets, look well to the date, 
and notice that each ticket is stamped at 
the time you receive it. Then make a 
memorandum on the blank in the ANNEX 
No. 2, of your Guide Book, of the name of 
the road issuing the ticket, destination of 
ticket, form, number of ticket, consecutive 
number, class and date. In case you lose 
your ticket, make known the fact at once 
at the office of the company, showing the 
memorandum as above described, and steps 
can be taken immediately to recover the 
ticket, if lost or stolen, or to prevent its be- 
ing used by any one else. 
such slight and apparently unimportant 
matters as these, travelers may recover 
their loss and save themselves much in- 
convenience. 

4. Before starting out, provide yourself 
with at. least one-third more money than 
your most liberal estimate would seem to 
require, and do not lend to strangers or be 
induced to play at their games, 7f you do, 
you will surely be robbed. 

5. Endeavor to be at the depot at least 
fifteen minutes before the train leaves, 
thereby avoiding a crowd and securing a 
good seat. 

6. You will need to show your ticket to 
the baggage-man when you ask him to 
check your baggage; then see that it is 
properly checked, and make a memoran- 
dum of the number of the check in the 
blank of the ANNEx No. 8; this done, you 
will need to give it no further attention un- 
til you. get to the place to which it is 
checked. 

7. Persons who accompany the con- 
ductor through the cars, calling for bag- 
gage to be delivered at the hotels or other 
places. are generally reliable, but the pas- 
senger, if’ in doubt, should inquire of the 
conductor, and then be careful to compare 


By attention to. 


the number of the ticket received from the 
agent in exchange for your check, to be 
sure that they are the same. 

8. Dont grumble at everything and 
everybody or seek to attract attention; 1¢- 
member only boors and uneducated. peo- 
ple are intrusive and boisterous. 

9.. Remember this: = “Please sae 
“Thanks” are towers of strength. Do not 
let the servants excel you in patience and 
politeness. AJ] railroad employes are in- 
struct.d to be gentlemanly and obliging at 
all times. i 

10. And finally—Do not judge of the 
people you mert by their clothes, or think 
you are going west to find foo s; as a mil- 
lionaire may be in greasy buckskin, a col- 
lege graduate in rigs, and a genius with 
litle of either, while in the breast of each 
beats an honest heart. 
O 
For Ratcs of Fare, see ANNEX No. 4. 

) 


Route 1.—From MHauirax take the 
Inter-Colonial. and. Grand. Trunk railways, 
through the Province of New  Bruns- 
wick via .Quebec, Montreal, Victcria 
Bridge. along the shore of the St. Law- 
rence River, Thousand Islands, and La 
Chine Rapids, Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara 
and Detroit, where connections are mide 
with routes 2 and3. Another route is by 
Maine Central via Portland, and thex the 
Grand Truik, or, via Boston and the 
Central Vermont andthe Grand Tiunk. 

From. Boston there are quite a num- 
ber of lines. One, as above described, is 


through Vermont and Canada; another is — 


by the Boston & Albany railroad to Al- 
bany, where connections are made with 
route 2; another is thenew “Hoosac Tun- 
nel” route, through the mountain and tun- 
nel of that name,—25,081 feet in length, 
double track ; cost $16,000,000—cutthroi gh 
a mountain which rises 1,900 feet ab« ve the 
track. This route is a very desirable one, 
passes through the entire len:th of the 
State of Massachusetts, and connects with 
route 2, at Troy, New York. Another 


line is via Springfield, or Shore Line, to — 


New York city; or, you can take part 
“rail” and the steamships on Long Island 
Sound, of which there are three first-class 
lines, comprising some of the finest boats 
in the world. 

From NEw York city, passengers who. 
desire to visit NragaRA—whose thundering 
cataracts, in volume of waters, far surpass 
all other waterfalls in the known world— 
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slopes back in irregu- 


lar terraces, presenting 


from the car window 


one of the finest, if not 
the finest,- panoramic 
view in the _ world. 
On the right are many 
small cities, towns and 
villages, with groves, 
parks, gardens, orch- 
ards, and alternate rich 
fields, with here and 
there, peeping out from 
beceath the trees, the 
magnificent country . 
villa of the nabob, 
the substantial resi- 
dence ot the wealthy 


merchant, or the neat 


and tasteful cottage of 
the well-to-do farmer. 


Then come the “ Pali- 


sades of the Hudson,” 


and then again arep- 


etition of the beauties 


mee HANGING ROCK, AMERICAN FORK R.R., UTAH. 


£ See Annex No. 18. 
May also view the great Suspension Bridge 
Over Niagara River, which, undoubtedly, is 
one of the finest structures of its kind in 
this country. They can have choice of two 
trunk lines. 
-- Route 2.—The New York Central & 
Hudson River line, passes up the glorious 
old Hudson, the magnificentriver upon the 
bosom of which Fulton launched his “ex- 
periment,” the first steamboat ever con- 
‘structed. This road is built almost on the 
river brink, upon the eastern bank, which 


above described, while 
to the west of our train 
rolls the river, with 
numberless steamboats 
tugs, barges, small 
boats, and sailing ves- 
sels of all kinds and 
classes, while beyond, 
on the west bank, is 
spread out a succession 
of scenery not much 
unlike that seen on 
the eastern side. This 
line passes through 
Central New York, the 
“Garden Spot of the 
State,”. via Albany,— 
the. Capital of the 
State, — Troy, Utica, 
Rochester, to Suspen- 
sion Bridge, Niagara, 
and Buffalo. 

The direct western connections of this 
route are at Suspension Bridge, with the 
Great Western and Michigan Central 
and at Buffalo with the Canada Southern 
and the Laxe Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, via Dunkirk and Cleveland. 

Routt 3.—The Erie railway line trav- 
erses the southern portion of the State of. 
New York, via Binghampton, Corning, 
and Buffalo. The track of the Erie is 
the broad gauge; thecars are very wide 
and commodious. This route affords the 
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traveler a view, while crossing and re. 
crossing the Delaware, of scenery and en- 
ginecring skill, at once grand, majestic, 
and wonderful. The direct western con- 
nection of the Erie is the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, at Dunkirk and 
Buffalo; and the Canada Southern, at 
Buffalo—with the Great Western and 
Michigan Central, at Suspension Bridge; 
and the Atlantic & Great Western, at 
Corry, Penn. 

RoutE 4.—The Pennsylvania Central 
line receives passengers in New York 
and PHILADELPHIA, and conveys them the 
entire length of the State of Pennsylvania, 
via Harrisburg—the capital of the State, 
—to Pittsburgh, the most extensive iron 
manufacturing cityin the UnitedStates. The 
landscape on this line, and especially while 


passing along the Susquehanna River, and |’ 


the charming “Blue Juniatta,” and over the 
Alleghanies, presents scenery most grand; 
while the fearful chasms and wonderful 
engineering skill displayed at the ‘Great 
Horse-shoe Bend,” and at other points, are 
second only to that displayed at “Cape 
Horn” on the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
At Pittsburgh, the Central connects with 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
—one of the best roads in this country— 
and also with lines, via Columbus and In- 
dianapolis, and St. Louis, or Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and St. Louis. 

Route 5.—Is via the cities of Philadel- 
phia and BALTIMORE, by the Baltimore & 
Ohio. By this line, passengers are afforded 
an opportunity of visiting the capitol at 
Washington, and thence, via Harper's 
Ferry, “over the mountains” to Wheeling. 
It is said by some travelers that the 
scenery by this line is unsurpassed by any 
on the continent. The western connec- 
tions are at Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis. 

From CINCINNATI passengers can have 
choice of several first-class competing 
lines, via either Chicago or St. Louis, or 
via the Burlington route—direct, via Bur- 
lington, Iowa, where connection is made 
with the Burlington & Missouri, for Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

From Sr. Louis passengers can take 
the “Wabash Line” direct, with ele- 
gant sleeping and dining cars, or the 
Missouri Pacific, via Kansas City, and 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs, via St. Joseph, Mo., and arrive 
at Council Bluffs. 

. From Cuicaeco there are four first- 
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class roads. The Chicago & North- 
western was the first road built to the 
Missouri River, where the first train 
arrived Jan. 17, 1867, which route is via 
Clinton and Cedar Rapids. The Chica- 
go, Rock Island & Pacific road, which 
passes through the cities of Rock Is- 
land, Davenportand Des Moines: the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, via 
Galesburg and Burlington, form the 
“Burlington Route,” and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. These four 
roads are known as the “Iowa Pool 
Lines,” and are equipped with all the 
modern improvements. Magnificent 
drawing room sleeping cars run with 
all through trains; also, dining cars, 
in which meals are served for 175 
cents. 

All trains from the East and South stop 
afew moments at Council Bluffs before 
proceeding to the Transfer Grounds, two 
miles further west. - Let us take a look at 


Council Bluaffs—-This city is in the 
western portion of the State of Iowa, about — 
three miles from the Missvuri River, at the 
foot of the bluffs. It is the county seat of 
Potlawattomie county, and contains a pop- 
ulation of about 18,400. It isfour miles 
distant from Omaha, Neb., with which 
city it is connected by hourly steam 
ears. Theexplorers, Lewis and Clark, 
held council with the Indians here in 1804, 
and named it Council Bluffs. 1tis one of 
the oldest towns in Western !owa. As early 
as 1846, it was known as a Mormon settle- 
ment, by the name of Kanesville, which it. 
retained until 1853, when the legislature 
granted a charter designating the place as 
the City of Council Blufts. 

The surrounding country is rich in the 
chief wealth of the nation—agriculture. 

Council Bluffs includes within her cor- 
porate limits 24 square miles. The buildings 
-re good; the town presents a neat, tasty, 
and, withal, a 77vely appearance; street-cars 
traverse the principal streets; churches 
and schools are numerous. The State in. 
stitute for the Deaf and Dumb is lecated 
near the city, to the southeast. The Ogden, 
is the principal hotel, and the Daddy NVon- 
pareil, and the Daily Globe, are the prin- 
cipal newspapers. gilts 

By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the eastern bank of the Mis- 
souri River is the: terminus of the Union 
Pacific railroad. .The terminus is now 
known asthe Transfer Grounds. 
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SIDNEY DILLON. 


Among the men of progress in America 
there will be found no name more dis- 
tinctly representative or more thoroughly 
in unison with the spirit of the age, than 
that of Mr. Siduey Dillon, President of 
the Union Pacific railroad. Born in North- 
ampton, Montgomery county, New York, 
on the 7th of May, 1812. at which place 
his father was a well-to-do farmer, he 
came of sterling stock—his grandfather 
having been a Revolutionary soldier. 

From early childhood his life has been 
an active one, given almost wholly to the 
advancement of the internal improvements 
of hiscountry. When a mere lad, he cm- 
menced his railroad life as an crrand boy, 
on the Mohawk & Hudson railroad— 
the first railroad built in his native 


‘State—running from Albany to Schenec- 


tady. (AnNEX No. 7, page 56.) He next 
entered the service of the Rensselaer 
& Saratoga—then we hear of him as over- 
seer of a contract on the Boston & Provi- 
dence, and several other roads. In 1838, he 
took his first contract, 1nd completed it with 
profit in 1840, from which time his con- 
tracts pane been very numerous. 


these was “Clay Hill,” two miles from 
West Troy, on the Troy & Schenectady 
railroad Mr. Dil on next built twenty- 
six miles of the Hartford & Springfield, 
six miles of the Cheshier, and ten miles on 
the Vermont & Massachusetts. Besides 
the above, he has been engaged in the con- 
struction of the Rutland & Burlington; 
Central, of New Jersey; the Morris 
canal; the Boston & New York Central; 
the Philadelphia & Erie; the Erie & 
Cleveland: the Morris & Essex; the 
Boston, Hartford & Erie; the Iowa; the 
New Orleans, Mobile &. Chattarooga, 
the Canada Southern; the Union. Pa- 
cific, and many others. The last great 
work upon which Mr. Dillon has been en- 
gaged is the “Four h Avenue improve- 
ment,’ New York. The contract involves 
$7,000,000, and is a work of great mag- 
nitude. Suffice it to say, that he has been 
engaged in over forty of the leading public 
works of Anierica, and that the contracts 
with which he has been engaged have 
amounted to over $100,000,000. The 
career of Mr. Dillon teaches the lesson, 


Among that, at the hands of a man thoroughly 
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conversant with his business, persevering, 
energetic, faithful to trust, uprizht 1n his 
relations with his fellow-men, swccéss 7s sure. 
In person, Mr. Dillon is tall, exceedingly 
well built, and combines suavity of man- 
ner with oreat promptness of decision in 
action. He was married in 1841, resi- 
dence in New York City, and devotes 
his whole time to directing the interests 
of the 
Union Pacifie Railroad, 
Resear oe Headquarters, R. R. Build- 
Omaha, Neb., and 44 Equitable 


Building , Boston, Mass. 

SIDNEY DILLON, erica: President, Sis Mars New York 
ELISHA ATKINS, Hertel Vice President, siete a Boston. 
H. MCFARLAND,....... Seccand Treas.,.... 

SH BAChaRk,..:....: Gen'l Manager,. -Omaha. 
Tuos. L. KIMBALL,.... Ass’t Gen. Manaq’ r, 

EH. P. VINING,........ Freight Traffic Mg’r ey 

J. W. GANNETT, Ee Sent AUALLOTS Fas ec eh Sie he 

J. O. BRINKERHOFF,. _ Chief Engineer,. we 
LEAVITT BURNHAM,. “Land Comm’, ..<.< we SE 
Js ACIS Voss : Sip t Telegraph,.. eS 


PEP BARES 460626. Gen lB reight Agent, <* 
de IW np MLORSDs. foc cakes GAPRRA Geib emis oe 
Dec wd ONS. hence Ass’t oe 
C. 8. STEBBINS. .Ger’ Ticket Agent, fs 
FE. KNOWLAND, General Hustern Agent, 
287 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
M. T. DENNIS, Gen’l Agent for New England, 
Boston, MASss, 


Though but little faith was at first felt in 
the successful completion of this great 
railway, no one, at the present day, can 
fail to appreciate the enterprise which 
characterized the progress and final com- 
pletion of this road, its immense value to 
the Government, our own people, and the 
world at large. 

By the act of 1862, the time for the com- 
pletion of the road was specified. The ut- 
most limit was July 1, 1576. 

The first contract for construction was 
made in August, 1863, but various con- 
flicting interests connected with the loca- 
tion of the line delayed its progress, and it 
was not until the 5th day of November, 
1865, that the ceremony of breaking g eround 
was enacted at a point on the Missouri 
River, near Omaha, Neb. 

The enthusiast, Mr. Train, in his speech 
on the occasion of preaking ground, said 
the road would be completed in five years, 
Old Fogy could not yet understand Young 
America, and, as usual, he was ridiculed 
for the remark, classed as a dreamer and 
visionary enthusiast ; the greater portion of 
the people believing that the limited time 
would find the road unfinished. But it 
was completed in three years, six months, 
and ten days. 


Most Americans are familiar with the 
history of the road, yet but few are aware 
of. the vast amount of labor performed in 
obtaining the material with which to con- 
struct the first portion. There was no 
railroad nearer Omaha than 150 m les east- 
ward, and over this space all the material 


purchased in the Kastern cities had to be | 


transported by freightteams at ruinous 
prices. The laborers were, in most cases, 
transported to the railroad by the same 
route and means. Even the engine, of 70 
horse power, which drives the machinery 
at the company’ s works at Omaha, was 
conveyed in wagons from Des Moines, 
fowa, that being the only available means 
of transpor tation at the time. 

For five hundred miles west of Gina 
the country was bare of lumber save a 
limited supply of cottonwood on the islands 
in and along the Platte River, wholly unfit ~ 
for railroad’ purposes. East of thé river, = 
the same aspect was presented, so that the 
company were compelled to purchase ties _ 
cut in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New — 
York, -whica cost, delivered, at Omaha, 
$2. 50. per tie. 

Omaha, at that time, 1863, contained less ~ 
than 3,000 population, mostly atradiny peo- — 
ple, aud the railroad company were com-~ 
pelled to create, as it were, almost every- 
thing. Shops must be built, forges erected, 
all the machiner ry for successful work 
must be placed in position, before much. 
progress could be made with the work. — 
This was accomplished as speedily as cir-- 
cumstances would permit, and by January, 
1866, 40 miles of road had been constructed, 
which increased to 265 miles durin the 
year; and in 1867, 285 miles more were — 
added, making a ‘total of 550 miles on ~ 
J anuary 1, 1868. From that time forward 
the wo:k was prosecuted with greatly in- 
creased energy, and on May 10, 1869, the 
road met the Central Pacific railroad at 
Promontory Point, Utah Territory—the 
last 534 miles having been built in a little 
more than fifteen months; being an 

average of nearly one and one-fifth mile 
per day. 

By arrangements with the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, the Union in 
1870 relinquished to the Central 46 miles 
of road, and again in 1875, another strip of 
6 miles, leaving the entire length of the 
Union, 1,032 miles, and its junction with 
the Central at Ogden, Utah. 

——_—-— O— 


For Snow DIFFICULTIES, see ANNEX No. 13. 
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THE UNION PACIFIC DEPOT. 


—— 


The Transfer Grounds—are 
about two miles west of Council 
Bluffs, and about half a mile east of 
the Missouri River Bridge. Here, 
allpassengers, baggage, express, and 
mails on arriving from the eastward, 
change to cars of the Union Pacific. 
A large fine building affords ample 
accommodation for passengers, and 
for the transaction of all kinds of bus- 
iness connected with the transfer. 
The tracks of the eastern roads ter- 
minate at the eastern front. Between 
these tracks are long wide covered 
platforms along which passengers, 
mails, baggage, ete., reach the depot, 
and after passing through the build- 
‘ing, find the Union Pacific trains wait- 
ing on the west side. 

The Union Depotis a model of con- 
venience. built of brick with stone 
trimmings,—two stories. On the first 
floor are two large waiting rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen, ticket,telegraph 
andexpress offices, baggage and news 
rooms, restaurant, lunch counter, 
barber, etc. The second story of the 
building is divided into rooms for 
hotel accommodations, the parlors 


ber—are very large, furnished in the 
best manner, with hot and cold water, 
gas, annunciators, ete. 

A “Dummy” train leaves the depot 
for Omaha every hour through the 
day, and horse cars from the south 
side of the depot for Council Bluffs, 
regularly. 

The Mmigrant ilouse—so-call- 
ed, is situated a short distance west 
of the Depot on the north side of the 
track. It was built by the Union Pa- 
cific Co., and is run by their direction 
for the accommodation and protec- 
tion of their emigrant passengers. 
The building is of wood, has 70rooms 
comfortably furnished, accommoda- 


‘ting 200 persons, and charges only suf- 


ficient to cover cost; plain, substan- — 
tial meals, 25 cents each. 

The handling of the baggage at this 
depotis no smallitem. The baggage 
roomisvery large, as well as the num- 
ber of “‘smashers,” but, as the latter 
are always underthe eye of Mr. Tray- 
nor, General Baggage Agent of the 
road, the baggage isnot only handled 
quickly but with a fatherly care. 

Passengers will here re-check their 


are elegant, the rooms,—40 in num-| baggage, and secure tickets in one of 
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the PALACE SLEEPING CARS that ac- 
companies all through trains, and there 
by insure an opportunity for a refresh- 
ing sleep, as well as a palace by night. 
and day... This, however, costs an extra 
fee. The charges are over the Union 

Pacific from Omaha, $8.00; from Ogden, 

over the Central Pacific, to the Pacific 

Coast cities, $6.00. But as all cannot 

afford to ride in palace cars, secure— 

 pre-empt, if you please—the best seat 
you can, and prepare to be happy. 
(sleeping car and stop-over privil- 
eges are not allowed on second and third- 
class tickets. [See Note, p. 149.] Bag- 
gage can be cliecked only to the desti- 
nation of second and third-class tick- 
ets—100 Ibs. allowed free on each full, 
and 50 lbs. on each half-ticket of all 
classes. Extra bageage is $10 to $15 
per 100 lbs. according to class. Passen- 
gers holding first-class tickets to San 

Francisco, with pre-paid orders for 

steamer passage to trans-Pacific ports, 

will be allowed 250 Ibs. baggage, free, 
on presentation of such orders to the 
baggage agent at the Transfer, or 

Omaha; on second-class tickets, 150 lbs., 

free. 

be purchased at the Transfer, or Omaha 
depot ticket otlices. 

For rates of are see ANNEX NO. 4. 

Luncit BasKETs—-With only two or three 
exceptions, all the eating-houses on this 
line are good The good ones have our ap- 
proval, but the others—Oh! well—-should 
you provide yourself with a small basket 
of provisions, and use it accordingly, it 
would tend to preserve your temper. The 
accommodations at all the principal sta- 

tions for those who wish to “stop over” a 

day or two, are ample; charges, from $3,00 

to $4.00 per day. 

For A Brier Sketcu OF OUR WESTERN 
Country — THE Far West — Con. 
DENSED History — ORGANIZATION OF 
THE Pactric RattRoap—LanD GRaANtT 
—Cost oF CONSTRUCTION —M ATERIAL 
UsEp— ImMportTANCE OF- THE Roap— 
Facts 1n BRIEF—GRUMBLERS — Sce AN- 
NEX No. 5. 

On:: Word More—As you cro about to 
launch out upon tho broad, sweeping’ lains, 
the barrcn desert, and the «rand old iaoun-. 


tains—for all these varied .eatures of ’..c 
earth’s surface will be encountered before | 


Orders for steamship passage can | 


we reach the Pacific Coa t—lay aside all 
city prejudices and ways f rthe time; leave 
them here, and for once be 2 tural while 
among nature’s loveliest and grandest crea- 
tions. Having done this, you will be pre- 
pared to enjoy the trip—to appreciate the 
scenes which will rise successively before 
you. But, above ali forget everything but 
the journey; and in this consists the great 
seereé Of having a good time generally. 
Are you ready?—The bell rings, ‘All 
aboard ” is sounded, and our train leaves 
the “Transfer Grounds,” and directs its 
course due west towards the 

Missouri River Brrpa¢E—The construc- 
tion of this bridge was first authorized by 
Congress on the 25th of July, 18 6, but very 
little was done wntil March, 1868, when 
work commenced, and was continued from 
that time until July 26, 1869, when it was 
suspended. Nothing more was done until 
April, 1870, when a second contract was 
made with the Am:jican Bridge Company 
ot Chicago, and work again comm nced. 
On the 24th of February, 1871, Congr ss 
passed a special act authorizing the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company to construct 
this bridge across the Missouri River, and 
to issue bonds to the amount of $2,500,000. 

The county of Douglas, Nebraska, voted, 
under certain conditions, aid in county 
bonds to the amount of $250,000. Also, 
Pcttawattomie county, Lowa, voted, under 
certain conditicus, aid to the amount of 
$205,000. 

This bridge is a notable structure (see 
illustration), one-half mile in length, with 
the approaches over onc mile. 

It is located below the old depot, and op- 
posite that part of the city of Omaha 
known as “Train-Town,” and has a single 
track. 

The bridge is known as a “Post’s Pat- 
ent.’ The hollow iron columns are 22 in 
number, two forming a pier. The-e col- 
umns are made of cast iron one-and-threc- 
fourths inches in thickness, 844 feet in di- 
amcter, 10 feet long, and weigh 8 tons each. 
They are bolted together air-tight, and 
sunk to the bed-rock of the river, in one 
case, 82 feet below low-water. 

after these columns are seated on the 
rock foundation, they are filled up twenty 
feet with stone concrete, and from the 
concrete to the bridge “seat,” they are 
filled with regular masonry. From high- 
water mark to the bridge “seat,” these 
columns measure 50 feet. The eleven 
spans are 25) fect in length, making 
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the iron part, between abutments, 2,750 feet. 

These columns were cast in Chicago, 
and delivered in the shape ot enormous 
rings, 10 feet in length. When they were 
being placed in position the workmen 
would take two or more rings, join them 
together, place the co!umn where it was to 
be sunk, cover the top with an air-lock, 
then force the water from the column by 
pneumatic pressure, ranging from 10 to 85 
pounds per square inch. ‘The workmen 
descend the columns by means of rope- 
ladders, and fill sand-buckets, which are 
hoisted through the air-lock by a pony-en- 

ine. The sand is then cxcavated about 
two feet below the bottom of the column, 
the men come out through the air-ock, a 
‘leverage, from 100 to 800 tons, is applied, 
the pneumatic pressure is removed, und 
the column sinks, from three inches to two 
and onc-half f-et—in one instance, the co!- 
umn steadily sank down 17 feet. When- 


ever the column sinks, the sand fills in 
from 10 to 30 feet —in one instance, 40 feet. 
This has to be excavated before another 
sinking of a few inches can take place, 
making altogether a slow and tedious 
process. 

Soon after crossing the bridge, our train 
stops in the Omaha depot—a large build- 
ing with one enormous span overhead, 
built in the most substantial manner, of 
iron and glass, with six tracks running 
through it from end to end. On the south 
side are ample waiting and dining-rooms, 
express, telegraph, baggage, ticket, and 
other offices. Passengers who wish to stop 
over, will find o unibuses at the depot to 
take them and their baggage to the hotels, 
or any point in the city; fare, 50 cen‘s; or, 
they will find street cars on the north side 
of the depot, that leave every fivo :.inutcs, 
passing the princ:pal hotels, and running 
the whole length of the city; fare, . cents. 
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The State capitol 
was first located 
here, but was re- 
moved to Lincoln 
in 1868. Omaha 
though the first sete 
tlement made in 
Nebraska,is a young 
city. The town im- 
proved steadily un- 
til 1859, when it 
commenced to gain 
very rapidly. The 
inaugurating of the 
Union Pacific rail- 
road gave it another 
onward impetus, 
‘9 and since then the 
IG orowth of the city 
' has been very rapid. 
2=== There are many evi- 


dences of continued 


prosperity and. fu- 
ture greatness, one 


= of which,is the fact 


==} that there are no 


~~ @Omaha—this is one of the most 
- progressive cities in the West. It is the 
county seat of Douglas county, situated 
onthe western bank of the Mo. River, on 
a slope about 50 feet above high-water 
mark, with an altitude of 966 feet above 
sea level. The first “claim cabin” was 
built here in 1854, and the place named 
- Omaha, after the Omaha Indians. 
_.. Itis related that the first postmaster of 
Omaha used his hat for a postoffice, and 
-many times, when the postmaster was 
vii the prairie, some anxious individual, 
_ would chase him for miles until he over- 
took the traveling postoffice and_re- 
ceived his letter. “Large oaks from little 
acorns grow,” says the old rhyme, ’tis 
illustrated in this case. The battered- 
hat postoffice has given place to a first- 
_class postoffice, commensurate with the 
future growth of the city,the last cen- 
sus giving a population of 30,642. 
_ In 1875, the Government completed a 
large court-house and postoffice build- 
ing, using a very fine quality of Cin- 
‘cinnati free-stone. It is 122 feet in 
length by 66 feet in width—four stories 
high—cost $350,000, and is one of the 
most attractive buildings in the city. 


dwelling houses in 
the city “To Let;” 
yet the records show there were over 
$2,000,000 expended during 1881 in new 
buildings and city improvements. 

Omahais the headquarters for half 
dozen railroads, has three daily pa- 
pers, the Herald, Bee and Republican, 
besides several periodicals; a grand 
opera house and several large first- 
class hotels building (with 36 small 
ones in operation). The amount of 
jobbing business, banking, packing, 
manufacturing, grain and produce 
handling; ete., done in Omaha is im- 
mense andrapidly increasing. There 
are twenty-four churches in the city 
and numerous public and private 
schools. The Omaha people are proud 
of their pwhlic schools. The city has 
near $500,000 invested in free school 
property. 

The High School is the finest build- 
ing ofits kindin the Western country, 
and stands on Capitol Hill, on the site 
of the old State House, the highest 
point in the city, and is the first object 
which attracts the attention of travel.. 
ers approaching from the East, North, 
or South. Its elevation and command. 
ing position stand forth as a fitting 
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monument to attest a people’s intelli- 
gence and worth. [See ANNEX No. 6.] 
To the north of the High School 
buildingis the Creighton College, just 
completed ata cost of $55,000, with a 
further endowment of $100,000 the gift 
of Mrs. Edward Creighton. The build- 
ing is 54 by 126 feet—three stories and 
a basement—capable of acecommodat- 
ing 480 pupils. Itis a free school and 
conducted | 7 the Jesuit Fathers. 
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Omaha has a beautiful driving park, 


known as Hanscom Park, the gift of 


Mr. A. J. Hanscom and Mr. Jas.G. Me- 
Gath. 


contains 80 acres, isin as romantic and 
picturesque a locality as one could 
wish, with a perfect forest of shade 
trees and beautiful walks, fountains, 
ote.,and,in fact, is “a thing of beauty,” 
and to the citizens of Omaha, we be- 


sever,” 
Omaha is headquar- 
ters of the Department 


aha was established in 
1868; the barracks are 8 


men. They are situated 
3miles northand in full 
fviewofthecity. Lati- 
|} tude, 40 deg. 20 min.; 
longitude, 96 deg. from 
iGreenwich. Highty 


1 as reserved, though no 
treservation has yet 
1 been declared at this 
= post. Thereis an excel- 

j lent carriage-road to 


(drive around them, 


] parties anexcellent op- 
portunity to witness 
the dress-parades of 
| the “boysin blue.“ Itis 
4a favorite resort, the 


| perade, the fine drive 


| around the place call- 
1 ing out many of the fa- 


i shionable pleasure- 
4 scekers. The grounds 
/ are planted with shade 
trees,and in afew vears 
will become one of the 
any pleasant places 

| around Omaha, ~ 
' The postis the main 


all troops and stores 
| destined for the West. 

These. barracks 
were erected for the 
purpose of qnarter- 
ing the troops during 


BEE HIVE, OR FAN GEYSER, YELLCWSTONE PARK. 


=== lieve, will be a joy “for- 


i which affords pleasure. 


It is situated about one mile - 
southwest from the center of the city, - 


mt 


=| of the Platte. Fort Om- - 


jin number capable of | 
}accommodating 1,000 — 


acres of land are held © 


he barracks and a fine | 


| distributing point for | 
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the winter season when their services were 
not required on the plains, and as a gener- 
al rendezvous for all troops destined for 
that quarter. 

Besides the Union Pacific, there are two 
otherrailroads that branch off fre m Omaha. 
~The Omaha & Northern Nebraska, and 
the Burlington and Missouri in Nebraska. 
| These roads were chartered under the gen- 
| eral railway act which gave two thousand 
-acres of land for every mile of road com- 
_ pleted before a specified time. The route 

of the Northern is five miles up the Mis- 

souri River Valley, then northwest to 

‘the valley of the Papillion, thence to the 
_ Elkhorn River, and up the Elkhorn Valley 

to the mouth of the x iobrara. It is now 

completed, and cars are running to Teka- 
mah, Burt county—about 80 miles from 

Omaha. At Blair connections are made 

with the Sioux City & Pacific railroad. 

ihe roure of tue Bow. MR. Rein Neb. 
Branch, is down the Missouri River Valley, 
where it crosses the Platte and runs to 

Lincoln. This road is under the manage- 
- ment of the Burlington & Missouri River 
_ Railroad Co., and makes close connections 

at Orepolis with the main line of the B. & 

M. for the East and West.- 

At Omaha, are located the general offi- 
ces of the Union Pacific Ralroud Com- 
pany, in a tine, large builuing ju.t com- 
pleted and fitted up in the mo-t complete 

and convenient manner. This company 
employs about 9,000 men; this incindes 
the men emp'oyed in the Laramie roiling 

mill and in the coal mines, There are 

about 5,600 employ: don the road proper. 

there are 2,050 employed in the shops 
at Omaha. and about 800 more in the vari- 
ous offices, at stations, on the track, and at 
the depots at Omaha, making near 

3,000 in all on the Omaha pay rolls. 
~ About one mile above the bridge, on the 

low lands fronting the river, the railroad 

company have located their principal 

shops and store-houses. They are built of 

brick, in the most substantial form, and 

with the outbuildings, lumber yard, tracks, 
- etc, cover about 30 acres of ground. 

The machine shop is furnished with all 
the new and most improved machinery, 
which is necessary for the successful work- 
ing at all the branches of car and locemo- 
tive repairs or car construction. The 
round-house contains «x0 stalls; the 
foundry, blacksmith shop, car and paint 
shops, are constructed and furnished in 
‘the best manner. The company manufac- 


ture all of their own cars. The passen- 
ger cars, in point of neatness, finish, 
strength of build and size, are unsurpassed 
by any and rivaled by few manufactured 
elsewhere. It is the expressed determina- 
tion of the Union Pacific Company to pro- 
vide as good cars and coaches for the trav- 
eling public inst, le and finish as those of 
any Eastern road. 'Theyreason, that as the 
great trans-continental railroad is the long- 
est and grandest on the con inent, its roll- 
ing-stock should bec quallv grand and mag- 
nificent. From the appearance of the cars 
already manufactured, they ‘will achieve 
their desires. On the same principle, we 
proposed to make our Boox superior to 
any other. Haven't we done so? 
s& [For time, distances, altitudes, 
ete., see Table in back of book. | 
Our train runs along through the 
southern suburbs of the city, on an 
ascending grade, 3 2-i0 miles to 
Summit Sidimg—a flag station, 
where trains seldom stop. Elevation, 
1,142 feet, 176 higher than the Omaha 
depot. Butour route is now down- 
ward for 6 3-10 miles to 
Gilmo:re—The country around this 
station is rich p airie land, well cultivated. 
A small cluster of bui dings stands -near 
the road; thestation is of little importance, 
merely for local accommodation. 
Continuing our descent 5 miles, we reach 
Papilliom (Pap-e-o)—Here we are at 
the lowest elevation on the whole line,- 
excepting Omaha, which is 6 feet lower. 
From this siation to Sherman, on the 
Black Hills, 585 miles, it will be a grad- 
val up-grade, rising in the distance 7,270 
feet, 
Papillion is the county seat of Sarpy 
county and has the usual county buildings, 
some of which are fine structures. The 
Times, 1 weekly paper, is published here. 
The station is on the east side of Papillion 
River, a narrow stream of some 50 miles 
in length, which, running southward, 
empties into Elkhorn River, afew miles 
below the station. The bridge over the 
stream is a very substantial wooden struc- 
ture. The country about the station has 
been improved very much within the last 
few years; it has fully doubled its popu- 
lation, which is now about 1,000, and evi- 
dences of thrift appear on every hand. 


Soon after leaving the station, we cross 
the Papillion River, and 6 4-10 miles brings 
us to 
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Millard—an unimportant station tothe 
tourist, is situated in the midst of a fine 
agricultural section—two stores, a flouring 
mill and hotel; population about 300. 
Hight miles further. we come to 

Elkhorn —which is on the east bank 
of Elkhorn River, and of considerable im- 
portance as a point for freight traffic —it be- 
ing the outlet of Elkhorn River valley. 

ELKHORN RIVER—is a stream of about 
300 miles in length. It rises among tie 
hills of the Divide, near where the head- 
waters of the Niobrara River rise and wend 
their way toward their final destination, 
the Missouri. The course of Elkhorn 
creek, or river, is east of south. It is one 
of the few streams in this part suitable for 
mill purposes, and possesses many excel- 
lent mill sites along its course. The valley 
of this stream averages about eight miles 
in width, and is of the best quality of 
farming land. It is thickly settled by Ger- 
mans for over 200 miles of its length from 
its junction with the Platte River. The 


stream abounds in native fish, as well as a 
great varicty of “fancy brands” from the 
East—a car load of which were accidently 
emptied into the water at the bridge, while 
en route to be placed in the lakes and 
streams of California, during the spring 
of 1873. : e 
Wild turkeys on the plains, and among 
the low hills, along with deer and antelope, 
afford sport and excitement for the hunter. 
The river swarms with ducks and geese at 
certain seasons of the year, that come here 
to nest and feed. The natural thrift of 
the Settlers is manifested in his well-con- 
ducted farms, comfortable houses, sur- 
rounded by growing orchards and well- 
tilled gardens. There is no pleasanter val- 
ley in Nebraska than this, or one where 
the traveler will find a better field for ob- 
serving the rapid growth and great natural 
resources of the Northwest; and should he 
choose to pass a week or more in hunting 
and fishing, he will find ample sport anda 
home with almost any of the settlers. 


a 
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Waterloo—two miles from Elk- 
horn, is a small side-track station 
where passenger trains seldom stop. 
It has a flouring mill, store, school 
house, and some neat little cottages 
- of well-to-do farmers. 

Walley —is 43-10-miles further, and 

shows a marked improvement within 
the last few years; there are ascore of 
new buildings in sight ; elevation, 1,- 
~147feet. The curious who wish to note 
the elevation—station by station—are 
referred to the ‘‘ Time Tables” at back 
of the book, where the figures will be 
found for each station on the whole 
line of road. 

~6 Omaha & Republican Valley 

Branch-leads offsouthwesterly from 
Valley, and is completed to Stroms- 
burgh, 90 miles distant. 
— The road crosses the Platte River on 
a pile bridge 2,200 feet long, enters 
Saunders county,crosses the river bot- 
tom, and reaches CLEAR CREEK, the 
first station from Valley, seven miles 
distant. 

Passing on over a rolling prairie, 
five miles further, we come to 
 Mrap—This is a small place, com- 
posed of thrifty farmers. 

Wanoo—seven miles further, is the 
county seat of Saunders county. Itis 
situated on a broad plateau, in the 
midst of afarming country, where they 
raise 60 bushels of corn, 50 bushels of 
oats, and 25 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and other crops in proportion. 
There are three flouring mills in the 
town. The court house, school and 
other buildings are very good. Near 
the town is located one of the finest 
fair grounds and race tracks in the 
State. The Wahoo house is the prin- 
cipal hotel. 

Leaving Wahoo,the face of the coun- 
try becomes more rolling, and after 
erossing Wahoo Creek and making a 
run of eight miles, we reach WEsTOoN, 
still young, but a prosperous little 
place, from which itis eleven miles to 
-- VALPARAISO—another small place of 
four stores, a hotel and school house, 
situated on Oak Creek, on which is 
some very fine land, as well as large 
groves of oak. : 

BraInarp—comes next,thirteen miles 
from Valparaiso, after rolling over nu- 
merous cuts and rough country. Ten 
miles more, and we arrive at 
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-Davin Crry—ecounty seat of Butler 

county. Population about 300. There 
are four churches and several schools. 
vue ge house is the principal 
10tel. 

From David City it is ten miles to 
Risinas, seven to SHELBY, seven to 
OscEoLa and five to Stromsburg. The 

Lince) mn Branch—leads off from 
VALPARAISO, nine miles to RayMonp 
and ten miles to Lincotn, the Capital 
of the State. ; 

Mr. 8S. H. H. Clark, Gen. Manager 
of the Union Pacific, is President. 
of both of the above named roads, 
and it is understood they are owned 
by the Union Pacific parties, under 
whose management they are con- 
ducted. 

We will now return to Valley, and 
proceed westward. 

From Valley the Bluffs on the south 
side of the Platte River can be seenin 
the distance, but a few miles away,in 
a southwesterly direction. Soonafter 
leaving the station we catch the first 
glimpse of the Platte River, on our 
left. Six-milesfurther over the broad 
plain brings us to 

Mereer—an unimportant station, 
from which it is five miles to 
Kremomt—the county seat of Dodge 
county, situated about three miles. 
north of the Platte River, and contains 
a population of about3,50@. The regu- 
lar passenger trains on the ‘‘ Over- 
land” route stop here 20 minutes for 
dinner, both from the east and west. 

The public buildings inelude a jail 
and court-house, seven churches, and 
some fine school houses. Also a fine 
opera house. Ten years ago we said: 
“Ttwas athriving place in the midstof 
a beautiful country.” Now itis a city 
of no mean pretentions. Within the 
past ten years there has been built 
nearly 1,000 dwelling houses, with 
stores of all kinds in proportion. 

Fremont supports several newspa- 
pers and hotels, and is the shipping 
point for a large amount of grain, hay 
and live-stock raised in the country 
to the northward. 

Tne Sioux Citv & Pacific Railroad 
connects here with the Union Pacifie 
and runs through to Missouri Valley 
Junction, Iowa, where it connects 
with the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. 
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Mule Team, in 1869, leaded with Boilers and Machinery, weighing 54,000 pounds, en route from Elko to White Pine 
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It is claimed this route is 3: miles 
shorter. to Chicago than via Omaha, but we 
do not know of any through travel ever 
‘going by this line, and judge the local 
_ travel to be its sole support. 

The Fremont & Elkhorn Valley rail- 
road to the northward is completed to 

Norfolk, 80 miles, and trains are run- 
ning regularly. This road runs through a 
vey rich and well cultivated country; 

where wheat yields as high as 30 bushels 

to the acre. 
Fremont is connected with the south 
side of the Platte by a wagon bridge that 
cost over $50,000. 
Toe Puatre River—We arenow goins 
up the Platte, and for many miles we shall 
pass closely along the north bank; at other 
times, the course of the river can only be 
traced by the timber growing on its banks. 
Broad plains are the principal features, 
skirted in places with low abrupt hills, 
which here, in this level country, rise to 
the dignity of “bluffs.” * 
It would never do to omit a description 
of this famous stream, up 
the banks of which so many 


time and skill to decipher the old and 
time-stained hieroglyphics with which it 
is decorated, will learn that it marks the 
last resting-place of some emigrant or 
freighter, who, overcome by sickness, laid 
down here and gave up the fainting spirit 
to the care of Him who gave it; or, per- 
chance, wiil learo that the tenant of this 
rentless house fell whie defending his 
wife and chi dren troin the savage Indians, 
who a‘tacked the train in the gray dawn or 
darker night. There is a sad, brief his: 
tory connected with cach told to the passer. 
by, mayhap in rude lines, possibly by the 
broken arrow or bow, rudely drawn on the 
mouldering head-board. However rude or 
rough the early emigrants may have been, 
it can never be charged to them tht they 
ever neglected a comrade. The sick were 
tenderly nursed, the dead decently buried, 
and their graves marked by men who had 
shared with them the perils of the trip. 
Those were dys, and these plains the 
place that tricd men’s met'le; and here the 
Western frontiersman shone superior to all. 


emigrants toiled in the 


“Whoa, haw” times, from 


1850 to the time when the 


railroad superseded the “prai- 


rie schooner.” How many 


blows from the ox-whip have 


fallen on the sides of the pa- 


tient oxen as they toiled along, 


hauling the ponderous wag- 


ons of the freighters, or the 


lighter vehicles of the emi- 


grant! How often the sha'p 


ring of the “ popper” aroused - 
the timid hare or gracetul 
antelope, and _ frightened 
them away from their meal 


of waving grass! How many 
tremendous, jaw - breaking 
oaths fell from the lips of 
the “bull-whackers” during 
that period, we will not even 
guess at; but pious divines 
tell us that there is a Statisti- 
cian woo has kept a record 
‘of all such expletives; to 
that authority we refer our 


AEs 


readers who are fond of fig- 


ures. Once ina while, too, 
the traveler will catch a 
glimpse of a lone grave, 
marked by a rude head-board, 
on these plains; and with the 
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others who ventured to cross the “vast 
desert,” which stretched its unknown 
breadth between him and the land of his 
desires. Brave, cool and wary as the sav- 
age, with his unerring rifle on his arm, he 
was more than a match for any ved devil he 


might encounter. Patient under adversity, 


fertile tn resources, he was an tnvaluuble 
aid at all times; a true friend, and bitter 
foe. This type of people is fast passing 
away. 

The change wrought within the last 
few years has robbed the plains of its 
most at:ractive feature, to those who are 
far away trom the scene—the emigrant 
train. Once, the south bank of the Platte 
was one broad thoroughfare, whereon the 
long trains of the emigrants, with their 
white-covered wagons, could be seen 
stretching away for many miles in an almost 


unbroken chain. Now, on the north side of 


the same river, in almost full view of the 
“old emigrant 10ad,” the cars are bear ng 
the freight and passengeis rap.dly west- 
ward, while ihe oxen that used to toil so 
wearlly along this route, have been trans- 
forined into “western veal” to tickle the 
palates of those passengers, or else, like 
Tiny Tim, they have been compelled to 
“move on” to some new fields of labor. 
To give some idea of the great amount 
of freightmg don: on these plains we pre- 
sent a few figures, which were taken from 
the books of freighting firms in Aichison, 
Kansas. In 1865, this piace was the prin- 
cipal point on the Missouri River, trom 
which freight was forwaided to the Great 
West, incluaing Cojorado, Utah, Montana, 
&c. There were loaded at this place, 
4,480 wagons, drawn by 7,310 mules, and 
29,720 oxen. To contro! and drive these 
trains, an army of 5,610 men was em- 
ployed. The freight taken by these trains 
amounted to 27,000 tons. Add to these 
authenticated accounts, the estimated busi- 
ness of the other shipping points, and the 
amount is somewhat astounding. Compe- 


tent authority estimated the amount of 


freights shipped during that season from 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, St. Joe, Omaha 
and Plattsmouth, as being fully equal, if not 
more than was shipped from Atchison, 
with a correspond.ng number of men, 
Wwazons, mules and oxen. Assuming these 
estimates to be co: rect, we have this result: 
During 1865, there were employed in this 
business, 8,960 wagons, 14,620 mules, 59,- 
440 cattle, and 11,220 men, who moved to 
its destination, 54,000 tons of freight. To 
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accomplish this, the enormous sum of $7,- 
289,300 was invested in teams and wagons, — 
alone, , a 
But to return to the river, and leave facts © 
and figures for something more interesting. © 
“But,” says the reader, “Ain’t the Platte: 
River a fact??? Not much, for at times, 
after you pass above Julesburg, there is 
more fancy than fact in the streams. In~ 
1868, teamsters were obliged to excavate 
pits in the sand of the river-bed before they ~ 
could find water enough to water their ~ 
stock. Again, although the main stream — 
iooks like a mighty river, broad and mia- 
jestic, it is as deceiving as the “make up” — 
of a fashionable woman of to-day. Many — 
places it looks broad and deep; try it, and 
you will find that your feet touch the 
treacherous sand ere your instep is under ~ 
water; another place, the water appears to — 
be rippling along over a smooth bottom, _ 
close to the surface; try that, and in you. 
go, over your head in water, thick with ~ 
yellowish sand. You don’t like the Platte — 
when you examine it in this manner. The — 
channel is continually shifting, caused by — 
the vast quantities of sand which are con- 
tinually floating down its muddy tide. The _ 
sand is very treacherous, too, and woe to — 
the unlucky wight who attempts to cross _ 
this stream before he has become acquaint-— 
ed with the fords. Indeed, he ought to be ~ 
introduced to the river and all its branches’ 


before he undertakes the perilous task. In —- 


crossing the river in early times, should — 
the wagons come to a stop, down they sank 
in the yielding quicksand, until they were 
so firmly imbedded that it required more 
than double the original force to pull them 


out; and often they must be unloaded, to — 


prevent the united teams from puiling 
them to pieces, while trying to lift the load 
and wagon from the sandy bed. The ~ 
stream is generally very ‘shallow during 
the fall and winter; in many places no _ 
more than six or eight inches in depth, 
over the whole width of the stream. Nu- 
merous small islands, and some quite 
large, are seen while passing along, which 
will be noticed in their proper place. 
The Platte River has not done much for — 
navigation, neither will it, yet it drains the 
waters of a vast scope of country, thereby 
rendering the immense valleys fertile; 
many thousand acres of which, during the 
past few years, have been taken up and 
successfully cultivated. : 
The average width of the river, from - 
where it empties into the Missouri to the © 


| junction of the North and South Forks, is 
|not far from three-fourths of a mile; its 
| average depth is s¢z cnches. In the months 
| of September and October the river is at 
| its lowest stage. : 

The lands lying along this river are a 
| portion of the land granted to the Union 
| Pacific railroad, and the company are 
| ‘offering liberal terms and y vreat inducements 
| to settlers. Much of the land is as fine 
| agricultural and grazing land as can be 
| sound in any section of the Northwest. 
| Should it be deemed necessary to irrigate 
| these plains, as some are inclined to think 
| is the case, there is plenty of fall in either 
| fork, or in the main river, for the purpose, 
and during the months when irrigation is 
required, there is plenty of water for that 
purpose, coming from the melting snow on 
the mountains. Ditches could be led from 
either stream and over the pla us at little 
| expense. Many, however, claim that in 
ordinary seasons, irrigation is unnecessary. 

From Omaha to the Platte River, the 
course of the road is southerly, until it 
nears the river, when it turns to the west, 
forming, as it were, an immense elbow. 
Thence along the valley, following the 
river, it runs to Kearny, with a slight 
souther ly depression of its westerly course; 
put from thence to the North Platte it re- 
covers the lost ground, and at this point is 

nearly due west from Fremont, the first 
point where the road reaches the river 
That is as far as we will trace the course 
of the road at present. 

The first view of the Platte Valley is im- 
pressive, and should the traveler chance to 
behold it for the first time in the spring or 
early summer, it is then very beautitul; 
should he behold it for the first time, when 
the heat of the summer’s sun has parched 
the plains, it may not seem inviting; its 
beauty may be gone, butits majestic grand- 
eur still remains. The eye almost tires in 
searching for the boundary of this vast ex- 

_panse, and longs to behold some rude moun- 
tain peak in the distance, as proof that 
the horizon is not the girdle that en- 
circles this valley. 

When one gazes on mountain peaks and 
dismal gorges, on foaming cataracts and 
mountain torrents, the mind is filled with 
awe and wonder, perhaps fear of Him who 
hath « reated these grand and sublime won- 
ders. On the other hand, these lovely 
plains and smiling vallevs—clothed in 
verdure and decked with flowers—fill the 
mind with love and veneration for their 
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Creator, leaving on the heart the impres-. 
sion of ajoy and beauty which shall last 
forever. 

Returning to Fremont—and the railroad 
—we proceed seven miles to 

Ames—formerly called Ketchum— 
only aside track. Near this station, and at 
other places along the road, the traveler 
will notice fields fenced with a fine willow 
hedge, which appears to thrive wonderful- 
ly. Hight miles further we reach 

North Bend—which is situated near 
the river bank, and surrounded by a fine © 
agricultural country, where luxuriant 
crops of corn give evidence of the fertility 
of the soil, The place has materially im- 
proved within the last few years and now 
has some fine stores, two hotels, a grain 
elevator, and about 75 dwellings and 
places of business, and a population of 
about 850. Young cottonwood groves have 
been set out in many places—good fences 
built, and altogether the town has a pro- 
eressive appearance. 

Leaving the station, fora few miles the 
railroad track is laid nearer the river’s 
bink than at any point between Fremont 
and North Platte. Seven miles from hcre 
we alrive at 

Rogers—a new station, and appar- 
ently one of promise—7 4-10 miles further 
is 

Selauyler—the county seat of Colfax 
county, containing 1,000 inhabitants, 
and rapidly improving. It has five 
churches, two very good hotels, with court- 
house, jail, school-houses, many stores, a 
grain elevator, and several small manu- 
factories. The bridge over the Platte 
River, two miles south, centres at this 
town a large amount of business from the 
south side of the river. 

From Schuyler it is 7 8-10 miles to 

Benton—formerly called Cooper; 
later, Richland—a small side-track 
station, from which itis eight miles to 

Coluiibus-—the county seat of Platte 
county, a substantial growing city, which 
contains about 2,500 inhabitants, has two 
banks, six churches, several schools, good 
hotels, and two weekly newspapers,—the 
Platie Journal an’d the Hra. The Ham- 
mond i; the principal hotel. 

Columbus—from its location in the 
midst of the finest agricultural lands in 
the Platte Valley, with the rich valley of 
the Loup on the north—has advantages - 
that will, at no distant day, make it a city 
of many thousand inhabitants, 
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George Francis Train called Columbus 
the geographical center of the United 
States, and advocated the removal of tue 
National Capitol to this place. We have 
very litt'e doubt, should George ever be 
elected President, he will carry out the 
idea, when we shall behold the Capital of 
the Union located on these broad plains—-but 
we shall not buy corner lo's on the strength 
of the removal. 

In July aud August, 1867, Columbus was 
a busy place, and the end of the track. 
Over 10,000,000 lbs. of Government corn 
and other freight was re-shipped from 
here to Fort Laramie, and the military 
camps in the Powder River country. 
The Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad reaches this place from the 
southward, and the Omaha, Niobrara 
& Black Hills Railroad leads off to the 
northward. See Annex No. 66. 

Soon after leaving Columbus we cross 
Loup Fork on a fine bridge, constructed in 
the most substantial manner. This stream 
rises 75 miles northeast of North Platte 
City, and runs through a fine farming 
country until it unites with the Platte. 
Plenty of fish of various kinds are found 
in the stream, and its almost innumerable 
tributaries. These little streams water a 
section of country unsurpassed in fertility 
and agricultural resources. Game in 
abundance is found in the valley of the 
Loupe, consisting of deer, antelope, turkeys 
and prairie chickens, while the streams 
abound in ducks and geese. 

From Columbus it is 7 6-10 miles to 

Duncan—formerly called Jackson 
—surrounded by well cultivated fields. 

Passing along, and just before reaching 
the next station, we cross a small stream 


ealled Silver Creek. From Dunean it/ 


is 10 1-10 miles to the station of x 


Silwer Creek—This section of coun- 
try has improved very rapidly during the 
last few years, and we notice many sub- 
stantial evidences of thrift in every direc- 
tion—many new buildings. 


To the northeast of this station is the 
old Pawnee Indian Reservation, but not 
visible from the cars ‘It covered a tract 
of country 15x80 miles in area, most of 
which is-the best of land. About 2,000 
acres are under cultivation. The tribe, num- 
bering about 2,000, were removed to the In- 
dian Territory in 1878 by the Government 
and the lands sold at auction. 

Again we speed westward, six miles to 
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Havens—from which it is 5 3-10 
miles to : Sg 
é Jlark’s—a small station named in 
honor of the Gen. Manager of the road. 
~ Thesurrounding country isremark- 
ably rich in the chief wealth ofa nation 
—agriculture, and has made rapid pro- 
gress. Of} ite years,several new stores, 
achurch, schoolhouse and many dwel- 
lings’have been erected, indicating 
permanent prosperity. From Clark’s 
it is 5 6-10 miles to ; 
‘A inuumannaef—and 56-10 miles more to 
Central Cis y—formerly Lone Tree, 


a on eee 


the county seat of Merrick county. It — 


contains a population of about 900, and 
is surrounded by thrifty farmers. The 
“old emigrant road” from Omaha to 
Colorado crosses the river opposite 
this point, at the old “‘Shinn’s Ferry.” 

The more recent settlers of Lone Tree, 
call the place “Central City,” in anticipa- 
tion of the early completion of the Ne- 


braska Cvcntral rai:road to this place. — 


Cottonwood trees have been planted by 
many of the settlers about their homes, 


which present a cheetful and homelike ap- : 


pearance. 


Passengers should notice the railroad — 


track—for 40 miles it is constructed as 
straight as it ts possible to butld w road. 


When the sun is low in the horizon, at — 


certain seasons, the viewis very beau- 
tiful. 
we arrive at 

Paddock—seven miles more, to 


Rolling along 3.4-10 miles, and 


Chapman’s—asmall place, compris: _ 


ing a few buildings, near the station, but 


the country around about is a broad prai- — 


rie, and nearly 
thrifty farmers. 
From Chapman, we continue west5 5-10 
miles to 
Lock wood—asmall side-track station. 


Six miles further and we are atour supper — 


station, 


all improved and settled by ; 


2 


Grand Islamd—the county seat of © 


Hall county, which contains a population 
of about 1,500. it is provided with the 
usual county buildings, several banks, 
churches of various denominations, good 
schools, several hotels, many stores, some 
very pretty private residences, and two 
weekly newspapers, grain elevators 
and one of the largest steam flouring 
mills in the State. 
_ Grand Island is a regular eating station, 
where trains going west stop 30 minutes 
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| same length of time for breakfast. 
eating-house ‘is on the right or north side 
of the track, in a large, new building, and 
the meals served are very good. It is 
claimed that this town will become a great 
railroad center—in proof of which we 
notice the completion of the St.Joseph 
& Denver City Railroad to this place— 
‘from the south—in 1879, and the com- 
pletion of the Grand Island & St. Paul 
branch of the Union Pacific to St. Paul 


DEVIL’S SLIDE, WEBER CANYON, UTAH. 


The|50 miles in length by four in width. The 


Island is well wooded—cottonwood princi- 
pally, and, some years after completion of 
the railroad was a government reservation. 

When the road was first built to Grand 
Island, buffalo were quite numerous, their 
range extending over 200 miles to the 
westward. In the spring, these animals 
were wont to cross the Platte, from the Ar- 
kansas and Republican valleys, where they 
had wintered, to the northern country, re- 


/—22 miles northward—up the Loupe 
‘Fork River. The Union Pacific Ry. Co. 
'have located here machine and repair 
shops, round-house, etc., being the end of 
the first power division west of Omaha. 

’ This station was named after Grand Is- 
land in the Platte River, two miles distant, 
one of the largest in the river, being about 


turning again, sleek and fat, late in the 
fall; but since the country has become 
settled, few, if any, have been seen. In 
1860, immense numbers were on _ these 
plains on the south side of the Platte, near 
Fort Kearny, the herds being so large 
that often emigrant teams had to stop 
while they were crossing the road. At 


It is said that in San Francisco the people can 
drink, and carry more without staggering, than in 
any city of the world. 


Chinese Cheap Labor—‘‘ Work for nothing and 
board yourself’—from the inhabitants of your 
neighbor’s hen-roost. 
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Fort Kearny, in 1859 and 1860, an order 
was issued forbidding the soldiers to shoot 
the buffalo on the parade ground. 

Proceeding westward 7 7-10 miles, we 
reach 

Alda—a small station just east of 
Wood River. 

After crossing the river, the road follows 
along near the west bank for many miles, 
through a thickly settled country, the 
farms in summer being covered with lux- 
uriant crops of wheat, oats and corn. Wood 
River rises in the bluffs, and runs south- 
east until its waters unite with those of the 
Platte. Aiong the whole length of the 
stream and its many tributaries, the land 
for agricultural purposes is surpassed by 
none in the Northwest, and we might say 
in the world. The banks of the river and 
tributaries are well wooed, the streams 
abound in fish and wild-fowl, and the 
country adjacent is well supplied wih 
game, deer, antelope, turkeys, chickens, 
rabbits, etc., forming a fine field for the 
sportsman. 

This valley was one of the earliest settled in 
Central Nebraska, the hardy pioneers tak- 
ing up their lands when the savage Indians 
held possession of this, their favorite hunt- 
ing-ground. Many times the settlers 
were driven from their homes by the In- 
dians, suffering fearfully in loss of lite and 
property, but as often returned again, 
and again, until they succeeded in secur- 
ing a firm foothold. To-day the evidences 
of the struggle can be seen in the low, 
strong cabins, covered on top with turf, 
and the walls loop. holed, and enclosed 
with the same material, which guards the 
roofs from the fire-brands, bullets and ar- 
rows of the warriors. 

From Alda, it is 8110 miles to : 

Wood KRiwer—asmallstat.on. Here 
can be seen one of the old-fashioned speci- 
mens of plains station-men, in the person 
of Charley Davis. He keeps an eating- 
house and saloon, where freight and emi- 
grant trains. often stop for meals. Char- 
ley’s specialty is the “Jerusalem Pickle.” 
A good “square meal?’ is served for 50 
cents. 

Passing on 7 5-10 miles, we reach 

Sheltom—a side-track, where a flour- 
ing mill, store, and a fuw dwelling houses 
constitute the place. To the westward 5 
8-10 miles, is 

Gibbon—It is situa‘ed in the midst of 
a fine farming country, was once the coun- 
ty seat of Butfalo county, and is a thriving 


place, with a population of about 100. 
Proceeding, it is 8 4-10 miles to 
Buda—-formerly Kearny—-later, 

Shelby—a station of little account. 
Westward again four miles, and we 

reach a place of some importance, 

Eiearmy Jumetiom—the county 
seat of Buffalo county—named for 
the old fort of that name on the south 
side of the river, nearly opposite. 

In 1873, the first few buildinvs were 
erected here, since which time the place 
has improved wonderfully. It now con- 
tains a population of over 1,200, with two 
weekly papers. 

The citizens, as a class, are enterpris- 
ing, law-abiding representatives from 
nearly every State in America, with a 
few from foreign countries. 

Here the B. & M. R. R. in Neb. comes_ 
in from the south—crossing the Platte 
River—two miles distant—and forms 
a junction with the Union Pacitie. This 
road runs through a rich, well-settled 
agricultural country. . 

The local business coming in on the B. 
& M. and the Union Vacitie makes this 
place one of unusual activity and business 
promise. The town contains the usual 
county buildings, which are built of brick, 
has two banks, six fine churches, two 
schools, many stores of all kinds, :everal] 
hotels—the Atkins and the Grand Central 
are the principal—and some fine private 
residences. 

The country around the town is not ag 
good agricultural land as we have seen 
further to the eastward, yet some good 
crops «f grain are raised, and large quanti-_ 
ties are hauled here, to be shipped to thé 
East, West and South. 

From this point west, the country is oc-: 
cupied principally by the stock men. 

Stages lcave here daily, except Sunday, 
for the Republican Valley, and all interme- 
diate points, carrying the U.S. mail to 
Franklin, Bloomington, Republican City, — 
Orleans and Melrose, where connections 
are made with stages for every town in the 
Upper Republican Valley and Nortuern 
Kansas. 

Let us take a look at the grounds on 
which stood old 

Fort KEARNYy—This post was first 
established at Fort Childs, Indian Terri- 
tory, in 1848, by volunteers of the Mexican 
war—changed to Fort Kearny in March, 
1849. In 1858 the post was re-built by the 
late Brevet-Colonel Charles May, 8d Dra- 


3) goons. 


post abandoned. 
| the dead bodies of soldiers, buried 
| at Kearny, were taken up and re- 
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It is situated five miles 
|south of Kearny station, and nine 
miles via Burlington & Missouri 
‘railroad from Kearny junction, on 
the south bank of the Platte, which 
'is at this point three miles wide, 
and full of small islands. The fort 
is in latitude 40 deg. 33 min., longi- 


| tude 99 deg. 6 min. 


In the fall of 1872, all the Gov- 
ernment buildings, worth moving, 
were removed to North Platte and 
Sidney, on the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, 291 and 412 miles, respect- 
fively, west from Omaha, and the 
The remains of 


-intered in the National Cemetery, at 
Fort McPherson. 
Two miles above the Fort, on the 
south bank, is Kearny City, in the 
early days more commonly called 
“Dobey Town.” This was once a 
great point with the old Overland 
Stage Company, and at that time 
contained about five hundred in- 
habitants, the greater portion of 
which left, upon the abandonment 
of the line and the south-side route 
of travel. But we are told that 
settlers are coming in fast, and it 
will soon regain its ‘‘old time” figu- 


res. 


Returning to Kearny Junction, 5 
9-10 miles brings us to 

Stevenson—a side-track,—unim- 
portant. Again, four miles west is 

ddlessa—another small station,— 
from which it is 6 3-10 miles to 

Kim Creek Station—a small 
place of several stores and a few 
dwellings. 

Soon after leaving the station, we 
eross Elm Creek, a small, deep, and 
quite lengthy stream. It was well 
wooded before the advent of the rail- 
road, the timber consisting almost 
entirely of red elm, rarely found else- 
where in this part of the country. 

From Elm Creek station it is nine 
miles to 

@vertom—This is another small 
station of afew buildings. It is situ- 


~ ated on a branch of Elm Creek. 


The Platte Valley along here, and 
for the fifty miles over which we have 
just passed, is very broad; nearly all 
the bestland has been taken up,or pur- 
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To be well armed and ready for a fight, is ‘‘to 
be heeled.” 

The Indians on the plains call the locomotives 
and cars ‘‘ bad medicine wagons.” 


9 
oJ 


chased, but only asmall portion is under 
cultivation. 

Passing on, 4 miles brings us to 

Josselym—a side-track station, named 
after the paymaster of the road, a much 
more important person to the employes 
than the station, as trains do not always 
stop here, but roll on five miles further to 

Plum Creek—the county seat of 
Dawson county. It contains a population 
_ of about 800, has a fine, brick court-house, 
two churches, a school-house, several ho- 
tels, four stores, a bridge across the Platte, 
to the south, and a weekly newspuper—the 
Pioneer. The town was named after an 
old stage station and military camp, situ- 
ated on the south side of the river, on Plum 
Creek, a small stream which heads in very 
rugged bluffs southwest of the old station, 
and empties its waters into the Platte— 
opposite Plum Creek station on the rail— 
road. 

This old station was the nearest point on 
the “old emigrant road” to the Republi- 
can River, the heart of the grea Indian 
rendezvous, and their supposed secure 
stronghold, being but about 18 miles away. 
Around the old Plum Creek station many 
of the most fearful massacres which oc- 
curred during the earliest emigration were 
perpetrated ‘by the Sioux, Cheyenne, and 
Arapahoe Indians. The bluffs here come 
very close to ths river, affording the savages 
an excellent opportunity for surprising a 
train, and, being very abrupt and cut up 
with gulches and canons, affording them 
hiding-places, from which they swooped 
down upon the luckless emigrant, often 
massacring the larger portion of the 
party. 3 ; 

Returning to the railroad, 7 8-10 miles 
brings us to 

Coyote—an unimportant station. — 

Here the bottoms are very wide, having 
’ increased in width for many miles. 

In early days, all along the river, for a 
distance of 50 miles, the islands and low- 
lands were covered with cottonwood tim- 
ber, but since the completion of the rail- 
road, the greater portion have been cut down 
and removed by the settlers. Where, in 
1860, were huge cottonwoods, now are 
wheattields, or young cottonwoods and 
willows. We are now in a section of 
country where large quantities of hay are 
put up annually for shipment, 

Passing on 6 miles, we reach 

Cozad—About one-fourth mile be 
fore reaching this station, on the right, we 
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cross the 100th meridian, marked by asign, 
which reads, in large letters “100th Me- 
ridian.” 

This place was named by a gentleman > 
from the East, who purchased 40,000 acres 
of land from the railroad company here, 
and laid outa town. It has not been a 
“huge success”? as a speculation, so far, 
but by a thorough system of irrigation 
could be made very productive. There are 
a few gocd buildings at and near the sta- 
tion, and some herds of cattle and sheep 
rangenear by; in fact, this section of coun- 
try is more adapted to stock-raising than 
it is for agricultural purposes. 

The high bluffs to the south and west— 
our road hereruns nearly north—looming 
up in the distance, are on the south side 
of the Platte River, 25 miles distant. 

From Cozad, it is five miles to 

Willow Island--population 100— 
named from an island in the Platte River, 
near by, the second in size in that river. 
For some distance before reaching this 
station, large herds of cattle and sheep can 
be seen, parcicularly on the opposite side 
of the river, where can also be seen some 
of the old adobe ranches of the days when 
the “overland stage”? was ‘the fastest 
method of crossing these plains. 

We are now beyond the agricultural sec- 
tion, and are entering the great grazing re- 
gion of the West. 

- For some years after the completion of 
the road the traveler could see, near this 
place, and in fact for many miles beyond — 
North Platte, some of the old log houses of 
the early settlers, with their sides pierced 
with Joop-holes and walled up with turf, 
the roots being covered with the same ma- 
terial, which reminds one of the savage 
against whom these precautions were 
taken. In fact, from here up the river, the 
traveler will doubtless observe many of 
the rude forts along the roadside as well as 
at the stations. The deserted ranches to be 
met with along the “old emigrant road,” 
on the south side of the river, are fortified 
in the same manner. ‘The fort was gener- 
ally built of logs, covered on top and 
walled on the side in the manner described. 
They are pierced with loop-holes on all 
sides, and afforded a safe protection against 
the Indians. ‘They generally stood about 
fifty yards from the dwelling, from which 
an underground passage led to the fort. 
When attacked, the settlers would retreat 
to their fortification where they would 
fight it out; and until the Indians got “ed- 
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ucated,” many a “red brother” would get 
a shot—to him unawares—which would 
send him to his ‘“‘ Happy Hunting-ground.” 

As we pass along to the next station, 10 
3-10 miles, the passenger will note that our 
direction is nearly north, with the bottom 
lands getting narrower as we proceed. 

Warren—This is simply a side-track, 
where trains seldom stop. The grass here 
is short and thick on the upland, and 
coarse and tall on the bottoms. 

Sand-hills close in on the right, and the 
river on our left, as we proceed eight miles 
further to ' 

Brady Island—This station derives 
its name from an island in the Platte 
River, which is of considerable size. In 
early times many wandering bands of In- 
dians were wont to cross the river at this 
point, and for months at a time camp on 
the Island or on the river banks. 


Hendrey—is a side-track 4 9-10 


miles further, and 4 2-10 miles from 


ee | er 


Maxwell—formerly McPherson 
Station. Itis five milesfrom the Platte 
River and seven miles from old “Cot- 
tonwood Springs” on the opposite side 
of the river, with which it is connected 
by a bridge, a great improvement on 
the old ford. 

The country round about is fertile, 
with some timber on the river bot- 
toms. A large amount of fine mead- 
ow land adjoins the station, from 
a are cut thousands of tons of 

ay. 

Forr McPHERSoN—is situated on 
the south side of the Platte River, 
near Cottonwood Springs. The post 
was established February 20, 1866, 
by Major S. W. O’Brien, of the 7th 
Iowa Cavalry. It was originally 
known as ‘‘Cantonment McKeon,” 
and also as ‘‘ Cottonwood Springs.” 
At the close of the war, when the regular 
army gradually took the place of the vol- 


__ it 
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unteers who had been stationed on the 
frontier during the rebellion, the names of 
many of the forts were changed, and they 
were re-named in memory of those gal- 
lant officers who gave their lives in de- 
fense of their country. Fort McPherson 
was named after Major-General James B. 
McPherson, who was killed in the battle 
before Atlanta, Georgia, July, 22d, 1864. 
Supplies are received via McPherson Sta- 
tion. Located in latitude 41 deg., longi- 
tude 100 deg. 30 min. 

The next station is 7 7-10 miles further, 
named 

Gannett—a sidetrack—nearly five 
miles from where the trains cross the long 
trestle bridge over the 

Norri PLATTE RivER—This river rises 
in the mountains of Colorado, in the North 
Park. Its course is to the northeast from 
its source for several hundred miles, when 
it bends around to the southeast. We shall 
cross it again at Fort Steele, 402 miles fur- 
ther west. The general characteristics of 
the stream are similar to those of the 
South Platte. 

For 100 miles up this river the “ bottom 
lands”’ are from 2 to 15 miles wide, very 
rich, and susceptible of cultivation, though. 
perhaps requiring irrigation. Game in 
» abundance is found in this valley, and 
bands of wild horses at one time were 
numerous. 

Fort Laramie is about 150 miles from 
the junction—near where the Laramie 
River unites with this stream. 

On the west bank of the river, 80 miles 
north, is Ash Hollow, rendered famous by 
General Harney, who gained a decisive 
victory over the Sioux Indians here, many 
years ago. é 

About one mile beyond the bridge and 
5 8-10 miles from Gannett is situated 

Rorth Platte City—the county 
seat of Lincoln county. Elevation, 
2,78) feet; distance from Omaha, 291 
miles. Here is the end of the Eastern 
and the commencement of the Moun- 
tain Division. For altitude of each 
station see “Time Table” No. 2 at the 


end of the Book. This is a regular 


eating station for the trains on the 
‘* Denver Short Line.” Breakfast go- 
ing west ; supper coming east. 

The road was finished to this place, No- 
vember, 1866. Here the company have a 
round-house of 20 stalls, a blacksmith and 
repair shop, all of stone. In these sleps 
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are employed—regularly—76 men, besides 
those engaged in the offices and yard. The 
Railroad House is the principal hotel. 

North Platte has improved very rapidly 
during the last three years, and contains 
about 2,000 population. Churches, hotels, 
county buildings, and scores of dwellings 
have been built, or are in course of erection. 
A new bridge has been completed across 
the South Platte River. Two weekly 
papers are published here, and several 
others projected. Settlers’ houses, 
and tens of thousands of cattle, sheep and 
horses are to be seen in every direction. 
The advantages of this place, as a stock 
range and shipping pvint, exceed all 
others on the line of road. 

Messrs. Keith, Barton, and Dillon, citi- 
zens of North Platte City, have a herd of 
15,000 head of cattle—on the North Platte 
above the City—and there are many other 
parties living at or near this city, who own 
herds of from 500 to 5,000 head. In this 
country a man that only owns 500 head, is 
counted a “poor shoat”’—one to be pitied. 

North Platte, in its palmiest days, 
boasted a population of over 3,000, which 
was reduced in afew months after the road 
extended, to as many hundreds. Until the 
road was finished to Julesburg, which was 
accomplished in June, 1867, all freight for 
the West was shipped from this point; then 
the town was in the height of its pros- 
perity; then the gamblers, the roughs and 
scallawags, who afterward rendered the 
road accursed by their presence, lived in 
clover—for there were hard-working, fool- 
ish men enough in the town to afford 
them an easy living. When the town be- 
gan to decline, these leaches followed up 
the road, cursing with their upas blight 
every Camp and town, until an enraged and 
long-suffering community arose in their 
own defense, bindig themselves together, 
a la vigilantes, and, for want of a legal 
tribunal, took the law into their own 
hands, and hung them to the first projec- 
tion high and strong enough to sustain 
their worthless carcasses. But many 
‘““moved on,” and we shall hear of them 
again many times before we are through. 

I'rom North Platte our route is due 
west. Itis 8 4-10 miles to 

Nichols—an unimportant side- 
track. NorthPlatte cityisin plain sight 
—asisalsothe Northand South Platte 
Rivers—and the Valleys of the same. 

From Nichols it is 8 5-10 miles to 
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O’Fallon’s Station—situated in 


the sand hills, where the bluffs on the 


right come close to the river. On the 


south side of theriver are the famous 
O’Fallon’s Bluffs, aseries of sand hills 


interspersed with ravines and gulches 


which come close to the river’s bank, 


forming abrupt bluffs, which turned 
the emigrants back from the river, 


forcing them to cross these sand hills, 


a distance of eight miles, thro’ loose 


yielding sand, devoid of vegetation. 


Here as wellas at all points where the 


bluffs come near the river, the emi- 
grants suffered severely, at times, 
from the attacks of the Indians. Op- 


- posite, and extending above this point 


is alarge island in the river, once a 
noted camping ground of the Indians. 
O’Fallon’s Bluffs are the first of a se- 


ries of sand hills, which extend north 


and south for several hundred miles. 
At this point the valley is much nar- 


rower than that thro’ which we have 
just passed. Here we first enter the 
‘alkali belt,” which extends from this 
point to Julesburg—about 70 miles. 
The soil and water are strongly im- 


-pregnated with alkaline substances. 


_ The country on both sides of the 
river is occupied exclusively for graz- 


ing purposes. The first volume of this 


book instructed passengers to keep 


their “eye peeled” for buffalo, as. we 
are now getting into the buffalo range. 
During the spring of 1873-74 immense 
numbers roamed over this country, 
along the road for100 miles westward, 
but few, if any, have been seen since 
that time. Passingalong up the nar- 
row bottom, with the bluffs along our 
right, 73-10 miles brings us to a side- 


- track, called 


Hexter—Trains seldom stop here, 
and 7 2-10 miles further we reach 

Alkali—on aaalkali bottom. This 
station is directly opposite the old 
stagestation of thatname on the south 
sideoftheriver. After leaving the sta- 
tion the road passes thro’ the sand- 
bluffs, which here run close to the riv- 
er’s bank. A series of cuts and fills, 
extending for many miles, brings us 
to the bottom land again. From 
Alkali, it is 9 6-10 miles to 

Roseve—another side-track sta- 
tion. Passing along over a harrow 
bottom, with sand bluff cuttings, at in- 


tervals, 9 6-10 miles we come to 


Ozalalla—the county seat of Keith 
county. The settlers here are allmore 
or less engaged in stock-raising. It 
is the river crossing for large droves 
of cattle en route for the Indian reser- 
vation, Fort Laramie and the Black 
Hills country, to the northward. Near, 
this station, several years ago, ata 
point wnere the road makes a short 
curve and crosses the mouth of a ra- 
vine, the Indians attempted to wreck 
a passenger train, by suddenly mass- 
ing their ponies on the track ahead of 
the locomotive. The result was, some 
score or more of ponies were killed, 
without damaging the train, while the 
men used their “pistols” and guns 
pretty freely on the Indians, who were 
apparently greatly surprised,and who 
now called the locomotive “Smoke 
wagon—hbig chief! Ugh!! no good!” 

Passing on 1 6-10 miles we pass 

Bosler—a side-track from which 
it is 8 miles to 

Brule— near is the old California 
Crossing, where the emigrants cross- 
ed the river when striking for the 
North Platte River and Fort Laramie,, 
to take the South Pass route over- 
land. On the south side of the river, 
opposite in plain view, is the old 
ranche and trading post of the noted 
Indian trader and Peace Commission— 
er—Beauve—now deserted. 

Passing along over cuts and fills, 
97-10 miles, we reach 

Big Springs—The station derives 
its name from a large spring, the first 
found on tke road, which makes out 
of the bluffs, opposite the station, on 
the right hand side of the road, and in 
plain view from the cars. The water 
is excellent, and will be found the best 
along thisroad. Itwasatthis station 
where the “Blue Spring’s robbery” 
took place, Sept. 18th 1877. A party of 
twelve masked men took possession 
of the station, bound and gagged the 
men, cut the telegraph wires, when 
the western train arrived took pos-- 
session of it with guns and revolvers, | 
in the name of “hands up”. The rob- 
bers secured $65,000 from the express 
ear, $1,300 and four gold watches from 
passengers, then mounted their horses 
and allowed the train to proceed. No 
person was killed or injured, but all 
were very badly frightened. Imme- 
diately after the robbery, a reward of 
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$10,000 was offered for the arrest of the 
perpetrators, and several have been 
caught and have paid the penalty of 
the crime with theirlives. About one- 
half ofthe money has been recovered. 

After leaving this station,we pass by 
a series of cuts and fills, and another 
range of bluffs, cutup by narrow ra- 
vines and gorges. At points, the road 

-runs so near the river bank, that the 
water seems to be right under the ears. 
But we emerge again after 7 8-10 miles 
and come to 

Barton—a small signal station of 
very little importance, from which it 
is 2 7-10 miles to 

Denver J unction—Here the new 
“Omaha & Denver Short Line” 
branches off to the left. 

In 1873-4, a railroad bed was graded 
up the north side of the Platte river, 
in the interest of the U. P. Ry. Cox, 

- but for some reason the ties and iron 
were not laid until the summer of 1881. 
~On November 6th of that year the first 
‘through passenger trains commenc- 
ed making regular trips. The stations 
and distances are as follows; (See 


time table in back of book. MILES, 
Denver Junc. to Sedgwick.... 22.0.2... 02:6 14.8 
Sedvowick’ to Crookes 27.0523 te de’ os aes eteesolere 15.6 
Crmdkgto Tittt ss. ace fe Sam ose nse ean es encore eee 15.5 
Lliff to Sterling, (Dinner Station.)........... eles 
SEOMAMO GOL ULLAL ns. sievedsion are stokes crates tere stoke IAN 
Butralo to Snydert-hancacse ee Noles oleic 16.9 
Suy dex to: Duels fii 2csdaon sea eetiaeeres 12.9 
Dewel to-Or eran de raek pce ac misters retorts 17.6 
Orchard to: Hardin Science eee meee 17.6 
havin: to, Lidsalle sc. tase «are ses colton st atelatetete 15.4 
Fom Denver Junction to LaSalle, to con- 


nect with Cheyenne Div. U. P. Ry.,...... 150.8 


Mromuwuasalle toaenvere. os: socks cme 46 
From Denver Junction to Denver........... EOE 
Omaha to North Platte................ 291. 
“ North Platte to Denver Junctlon.... 80.4 
Omaha to Denver, via ‘‘Short Line,”...... 568.6 
Omaha to Denver, via Cheyenne.,..... 622. 
Difference in favor of ,Short Line,”....... 53. 


THE Puattre River,west of Nort 
Platte city, is called the South Fork 
of the Piatte. We have ascended it al- 
‘most onits banks, over 350 miles, and 
shall now leave it, as the ““Overland 
Route” turns to the right, and north- 
west, and follow up the narrow valley 
of Lodge Pole Creek, to Egbert, about 
100 miles distant, The South Fork of 
the Platte, up which the “Short Line” 
is built, rises in the South Park of the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado, about 
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280 miles distant. The valley extends 
from the Junction up the river about 
217 miles, to where the river emerges 
from the mountains. The average 
width of the valley is about three 
miles, the soil of which, in places, is 
very rich, producing good crops with 
irrigation, large quantities of hay, 
and most excellent grazing. It now 
supports, with the adjoining uplands, 
vast herds of cattle, sheep and horses. 
We refer the reader, for full infor- 
mationin regard to Colorado,her min- 
cral, stock-raising, and varied re- 
sources, watering places, and scenic. 
attractions, to Crofult’s Grip-Sack 
Guide of Colorado. Sold onalltrains. 
From Denver Junct’n it is6miles to 
Wier—formerly Julesburgh, sta- 
tion. Elevation 3,394 feet.. Until 1868, 
this was animportant militaiy,freight, 
and passenger station, since when it 
declined to asimple way station. The 
Union Pacific was completed to this 
place the last of June, 1867, and all 
Government freight for the season 


-was shipped to this point,to be reship- 


ped on wagons to the north and west. 
At that time Julesburgh had a pop- 
ulation of 4,000; now the town is al- 
most deserted. During the “‘lively 
times,” Julesburgh was the roughest 
of all towns along the Union Pacific 
line. The roughs congregated there, 
and a day seldom passed but what 
they‘“‘thad aman for breakfast.” Gam- 
bling and dance houses constituted 
the greater portion of the town; and it 
is said that morality and honesty 
clasped hands and departed. We have 
notlearned whether they havereturn- 
ed; and really we have our doubts 
about their ever having been there. 
Before the railroad, the last of Utah 
and California emigration that came 
up the Platte crossed opposite the 
station, and followed up the valley of 
Lodge Pole Creek to Cheyenne Pass. 
The old, old, town of Julesburgh, 
was situated on the south side of the © 
Platte river nearly opposite this sta- 
tion and was named-for Jules Burgh 
who was brutally assasinated as will 
be related in ANNEX No. 10. 
Near this old town was the site of 
Fort Sepawick—this post was es- 
tablished May 19. 1864, by the Third 
U.S. Volunters, andnamed after Maj. 
Gen’ John Sedgwick., Col. 4th Cav- 
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alry, U.S. A., who waskilled in battle 
at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 9th, 
1864. It islocated in the northeast cor- 
ner of Colorado, on the south side of 
the Platte river, four miles distant, 
on the old emigrant and stage road to 
Cllorado, in plain viewfrom the cars. 
Latitude 31 deg., longitude 102 deg. 30 
min.—now abandoned. During the 
winter of 65-66, most of the wood used 
at Julesburg and Fort Sedgwick, was 
hauled 0n wagons from Denver, at an 
expense of from $60 to $75 per cord, for 
transportation alone, and was sold to 
Government, by contract, at $105 per 
eord. The wood costin Denver about 
$20. Besides this the contractors were 
allowed by Government to putin what 
hard wood they could get at double 
price, or $210 a cord,many thought this 
to be a “pretty soft snap.” The “hard 
wood” was obtained in the scrub-oak 
bluffs of Colorado, 30 miles south of 
Denver, 2nd cost no more for trans- 
portation than did the soft. 
- From Wier itis 10 miles to 
Chappell—a small side-track 
where passenger trains seldom stop, 
and 9 1-10 further to 
Lodge Pole—another side-track. 
This valley is narrow, but with bluffs, 
and agreat open prairie country to the 
northward, extending to the North 
Platte river, a distance of 30 miles, af- 
fords the finest grazing range, and 
large herds of cattle, and numerous 
bands of antelope can be seen while 
passing on up the valley. 
Colton—is asmall station, 10 miles 
-from Lodge Pole. It was namedin hon- 
or of Francis Colton, Esq., a former 
general passenger agent of the road. 
From Colton it is 7 7-10 miles to 
Sidney—named after the president 
ofthe road. Thisis aregular eating 
station, where trains stop 30 minutes, 
those from the East for breakfast, and 
-from the West for supper. Sidney is 
the county seat of Cheyenne county, 
Neb., and within thelastfew years has 
improved in buildings, and increased 
‘in population, until it now contains 
about 1,500 people. The ‘‘Lockwood” 
the largest hotel, is situated a little 
to the west of the station from which 
start the daily stages for Deadwood 
in the Bl-ck Hills of Dakota. Dis- 
tance 267 miles. 
Buiack Hintits Goup Mines—For many 
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years anterior to the building of the 
Pacific Railway vague reports were 
circulating among old plainsmen and 
miners, of rich gold deposits in the 
Black Hills and Big Horn country, but 
until Gen. Custer. with a military ex- 
pedition, penetrated to, and explored 
the region about Harney’s Peak in ’74, 
and reported gold abundant, the soil 
rich, the country well timbered, and 
most desirable, nothing definite was 
known. In ’75 the gold-seekers began 
their pilgrimage to the “‘Hills,” in ’76 
the numbers were greatly increase, but 
in 77 the great rush was atits height. 
These Hills lie between the 43d and 
45th degrees of latitude, and the 103d 
and 105th parallels of longitude; are 
about 100 miles long and60 miles wide. 
Besides extensive and rich veins of 
goid and silver yielding quartz, there 
are found to be vast beds of coal, iron, 
copper, lead and mica. Placer mines 
are also numerous, many of whichare 
worked with profit. The country is 
well watered, the mountains covered 
with timber, while the valleys are 
very rich and productive agricultural 
lands. For grazing purposes the coun- 
try about and adjacent to the ‘‘Hills” 
is unequaled, and stock thrives the 
year around upon the native grass- 
es. The population of this region, at 
present, is not far from 20.000; the 
greater portion are engaged in quartz 
mining. The ores are worked prin- 
cipally by the stamp process, some of 
the largest mills in this country being 
located here. The mills nowin opera- 
tion aggregate 1,192 —stamps, thun- 
dering away night and day, the yield 
of which, including the placer mines, 
for 1881 exceeded $4,500,000.  Dead- 
wood is the principal city, out of a 
half a hundred cities, towns, villages 
and prosperous mining settlements. 

Sidney is the chief out-fitting point 
for the “Hills,” and freight in large 
quantities is shipped from here on 
wagons, and it isclaimed this is the 
shortest and most comfortable route. 
Sidney has some good business blocks 
and private residences. The railroad 
company have a 10-stall round house, 
machine shop, a large freight ware- 
house and depot building. 


To learn all about Colorado, buy “‘Crofutt’s 
Grip-Sack Guide.” Itis a complete Encyclope- 
dia of the State.—Sold on the trains. 
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The principal outfitting store at 
Sidney is owned by Mr. Chas. Moore, 
the pioneer ranchman ofthe old South 
Platte route; but ‘Charley’ talks poor. 
Besides his big stock of goods, he has 
only about 5,000 head of cattle and 
sheep,—and by the way, SIDNEY is not 
much behind in the number of pros- 
perousstock-men. Scores of her citi- 
zens own from 500 to 5,000 head, within 
range of the late “Cattle King,” Lliff, to 
the south, on which graze 30,000 head; 

The Government has established a mili- 
tary post at this station, and erected exten- 
sive barracks and warehouses. The post 
is on the south side of the track, a little to 
the east of thestation. The old “PostTrader”’ 
at this place, Mr. James A. Moore, recently 
deceased, was an old pioneer, and the hero 
of the “Pony Express.” June 8th, 1860, 
he made the most remarkable ride on 
record. Mr. Moore was at Midway stage 
station on the south side of the Platte, when 
avery important Government despatch ar- 
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rived for the Pacific Coast. Mounting his 
pony, he left for Julesburg, 140 miles dis. _ 
tant, where, on arriving, he met an impor- 
tant despatch from the Pacific; resting 
only seven minutes, and, without eating, re- 
turned to Midway, making the “round 
trip ”»—280 miles—in fourteen hours and 
forty-six minutes, The dispatch reached 
Sacramento from St. Joseph, Mo., in eight 
days, nine hours and forty minutes. 

From Sidney it is 9 miles to : 

Brownson—Passenger trains do not 
stop. The station was named after Col. 
Brownson, who was with the Union Pacific 
from the firsi, and a long time their gen- 
eral freight agent. The valley along here 
is very narrow, with high rocky biufls on 
each side. It is 9 9-10 miles further to 

Potter—Large quantities of wood and 
ties are usually stored here, which are eb- 
tained about 20 miles north of this point, 
on Lawrence Fork and Spring Canyon, 
tributaries of the North Platte River. Pot- 
ter, although not a large place, is situated 
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- near a very large city, called 
 Pratrige Doe Crry—one of the larg- 
est cities on the who.e line of the road. 
_ At this point, and for several miles up 
_and down the valley, the dwellings of the 
prairie dogs frequently occur, but three 
miles west of the station they «re found in 
large numbers, and there the great prairie 
dog city is situated. It occupies several 
hundred acres on each side of the road, 
where these sagacious little an mals have 
taken land and established their dwellings 
without buying lots of the company. (We 
do not know whether Mr. Land-Commis. 
sioner, intends to eject them or not.) Their 
dwellings consist of a little mound, with a 
hole in the tp, from a foot to a foot and a 
half high, raised by the dirt excavated from 
their burrows. On the approach of a 
train, these animals can be seen scamper- 
ing for their houses; arrived there, they 
squat on their hams or stand on their hind 
feet, barking at the train as it passes. 
Should any one venture too near, down they 
go into their holes, and the city is silent as 
the city of the dead. 

It is said that the opening in the top 
leads to a subterranean chamber, connect- 
ing with the next dwelling, and so on 

through the settlement; but this is a mis- 


take, as in most cases a few buckets of 


water will drown out any one of them. 
The animal is of a sandy-brown color, and 
about the size of a large gray squirrel. In 
their nest, living with the dog, may be found 
the owl and rattlesnake, though whether 
they are welcome visitors is quite uncertain. 
The prairie dog lives on grasses and routs, 
and is generally fat; and by many, espe- 
cially the Mexicans, cons dered good eating, 
the meat being sweet and tender, but rather 
greasy, unless’ thoroughly ~ par-boiled. 
_ Wolves prey on the little fellows, and they 
may often be seen sneaking and crawling 
near a town, where they may, by chance, 
pick up an unwary straggler. But the 
dogs are not easily caught, for some one is 
always looking out for danger, and on the 
first intimation of trouble, the alarm is 
~ given, and away they all scamper for their 
holes. 

Court-HousE Rocx—About 40 miles 
due north from this station is the noted 
Court-House Rock, on the North Platte 
River. It is plainly visible for 50 miles up 
and down that stream. It has the appear- 
ance of a tremendous capitol building, 
seated on the apex of a pyramid. From 


the white Court-House Rock is seated, to 
the top of the rock, must be nearly 2,000 
feet. Court-House Rock to its top is about. 
200 feet. Old California emigrants will re- 
member the place and the many names,, 
carved by ambitious climbers, in the soft. 
sand-stone of which it is composed. 

CHIMNEY Rock—is about 25 miles up: 
the river from-Court-House Rock. It is. 
about 500 feet high and has the appear- 
ance of a tremendous, cone-shaped sand- 
stone column, rising directly from the 
plain. The elements have worn away the 
blufts, leaving this harder portion standing. 

The next station is nine miles distant, 
called 

Dix—formerly Bennett—-a side- 
track for the accommodation of 
stockmen residing near. The name 
of the station is in honor of Gen. Dix, 
of New York. Passenger trains sel- 
dom stop, but roll on 9 2-10 miles 
further where they do stop, at 

Antelepe—lIt is situated at the lower 
end of the Pine Bluffs, which at this point. 
is near the station, on the left. 

This station is in the center of what the 
plains-men call “the dest grass country in 
the world,” as well as one of the best points. 
for antelope on the route. For article on 
stock-raising, see ANNEX No. 29. 

Six miles further and we come to 

Adams—an unimportant sidetrack,, 
from which it is 5 9-10 miles to 

Bushneli—tThis is another unimpor- 
tant side-track, near the boundary line be- 
tween Nebraska and Wyoming ‘Territory. 
Passenger trains do not stop, but pass on 
ten miles further to 

Pine Bluffs—where cattle-shipping 
is the principal business transacted at the. 
station. 

During the building of. the road, this. 
place was known as “ Rock Ranche ”—and. 
a tough ranche it was. Considerable pitch 
pine wood was cut for the railroad in the: 
bluffs, a few miles to the southward, from 
which the station derives its name. The 
bluffs are on the left hand side of the road, 
and at this point are quite high and rocky,. 
extending very near the track. 

Fort Morcan—was established in May,, 
1865, abandoned in May, 1868, and its gar- 
rison transferred to Laramie. It ig 
about 60 miles north of this station, on the 
North Platte River, at the western base of 
what is known as Scott’s Bluffs. Latitude 
40 deg. 30 min.; longitude 27 deg. 


the base of the spur of the bluffs on which: Our course from this station is more to - 
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the westward, for 5 6- 


10 miles to 


‘Tracy —a small 


side-track, where pas- 


senger trains seldom 


stop. It is 5 6-10 miles 


TTA TMRIOT 


further to 


EK g ber t— anoih- 


er unimportant  side- 


track. 

Near this point we 
leave Lodge Pole 
Creek, from which 
to the source of the 
stream in the Black 
Hills, about 40 miles 
away, the valley pre- 
sents the same general 
appearance. until it 
reaches the base of 
the mountains. Bears, 
deer and wolves 
abound in the country 
around the source of 
the stream, and herds 
of antelope are scatter 
ed over the valley. At 


“one time beavers were 
plenty in the creek, and 
afew of these interest 
ing animals are still to 
‘be found in the lower waters of the stream, 
near to its junction with the Platte. This 
valley was once a favorite hunting-ground 
of the Sioux and Cheyennes, who long re- 
sisted the attempts of the Government to re- 
move them to areservation to the northward. 

Passing on up a dry ravine 6 3-10 miles, 
“we come to 

3 tae aas—another small side-track—and 
nothing else—which is 5 7-10 miles from 

Hilisdale—When the road was being 
constructed from this place to Cheyenne, a 
large amount of freight was re-shipped 
from here on wagons. Then, it was a busy 
place, now, only a water-tank and _ side- 
track. The station was named after a Mr. 
Hill, one of the engineering party who was 
killed near this place by the Indians while 
he was engaged in locating the present 
site of the road. 

About 50-miles to the south is “Fre- 
mont’s Orchard,” on the South Platte 
River, about 60 miles below Denver City, 
Colorado, and in that State. It was 
nained after Col. Kremont, who discovered 
‘thepoint in his exploring expedition. It 
consists of a large grove of cottonwood 
trees, mostly on the south side of the river. 


MONUMENT ROCK, BLACK HILLS, U.P.R.R. 


The river here makes an -abrupt bend to 
the north, then another to the south, cut- 
ting its way through a high range of sand- 
hills—the third range from the Missouri 
River. Where the river forces its way 
through the bluffs, they are very high and 
abrupt on the south side. The two bends 
leave along promontory of sand hills, the 
end of which is washed by the waters. -At 
a distance, this grove of cottonwoods on 
the bottom land reminds one of an old 
orchard, such as is often seen in the Kast- 
ern States. 3 

Near Fremont’s Orchard is located the 
Green Colony, at Green City, which num- 
bers about 109. 

Passing on from Hillsdale up a ravine, 
which gradually becomes narrower as we 
ascend, with bluffs on either hand, 6 2-10 
miles, we come to 

A thkims —a side-track. Passing on, our 
train gradually rises on to the table-land, 
and then, if the day be a fair one, the tray- 
eler can catch the first glimpse of the Rocky 
Mountains, directly ahead. On the right 
he can catch glimpses of the Black Hills 
of Wyoming, stretching their cold, dark 
ruggedness far away to the right, as far as 
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the eye can see; but the bold, black line— 
the dark shadow on the horizon, which will 
soon take tangible shape and reality, but 
which now seems to bar our way as with a 
gloomy impenetrable barrier, is the “Great 
Rocky Mountain Chain,” the back-bone of 
the American continent, though bearing 
different names in the Southern hemi- 
sphere. The highest peak which can be 
seen rising far above that dark line, its white 
sides gleaming above the general darkness, 
is Long’s Peak, one of the highest peaks of 
the continent. Away to the left rises 
Pike’s Peak, its towering crest robed in 
snow. {tis one of those mountains which 
rank among the loftiest. It is one of Col- 
orado’s noted mountains, and on a fair day 
is plainly visible from this point, 175 miles 
distant. ~ 
_ From Atkins it is 5 4-10 miles to 
_Archer—situated on the high table- 
Jand, where the cars seldom stop—is eleven 
miles from Hillsdale; and a little farther 
on, the cars pass through the first snow- 
shed on the Union Pacific road, emerging 
with Crow Creek Valley on the left. 
_ After passing through a series of cuts and 
fills, the track of the Denver Pacific rail- 
road can be seen on the left side, where it 
passes over the bluffs to the southeast. 
Directly ahead can be seen, for several 
miles, the far-famed “ Magic City of the 
Plains,” 8 4-10 miles from the last sta- 
tion 
_ Cheyenne—which is the capital of 
Wyoming, the largest town between 
Omaha and Ogden. Passenger trains 
‘from the East and West stop here 30 min- 
utes, for dinner—and no better meals can 
be had on the road than at the Railroad 
House. Distance from Omaha, 516 miles; 
from Ogden 516 miles—just ha/f the length 
of the Union Pacific road; distance to 
Denver, Colorado, 106 miles. 

Cheyenne is the county seat of Laramie 
county. Population about 6,000. Eleva- 
tion 6,041 feet. It is situated on a broad 
plain, with Crow Creek, a small stream, 
winding around two sides of the town. 
The land rises slightly to the westward. To 
the east it is apparently level, though our 
table of elevations shows to the contrary. 
The soil is composed of a gravelly forma- 
tion, with an average loam deposit. The 
sub-soil shows volcanic matter, mixed with 
marine fossils in large quantities. The 
streets of the town are broad and laid out 
at: right angles with the railroad. 

Schools and churches are as numerous 
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as required, and scciety is more orderly 
and well regulated than in many western 
places of even older establishment. © The 
church edifices are the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Catho- 
lic, and several of other denominations. 
The city boasis of a $40,000 court-house,. 
a $70,000 hotel—the Inter-Ocean—many 
new blocks of buildings, among which 
are, an opera house, banks, and stores of 
all kinds, besides many fine private res- 
idences, also a grand lake or reservoir for 
supplying the city with pure water, con- 
ducted by canal from Crow Creek, from 
whence smaller branches run along the 
sidewalks for the irrigation of gardens, 
trees and shrubbery, which will soon make 
the city a place of surpassing beauty. It 
also boasts of a race-course and some good 
“steppers.” It has two daily news- 
papers, the Leader and the Sun, both 
of which issue weeklies. ; 

Cheyenne has the usual small manufac- 
tories, among which the item of saddles 
is an important one, as the saddle. of 
the plains and most Spanish countries, 
is a different article altogether from the 
Eastern “ hogskin.” When seated in 
his saddle, the rider fears neither fatigue 
nor injury to his animal. They are made 
for use—to save the animal’s strength, as. 
well as to give ease and security of seat to 
the rider. The best now in use is made 
with what is known as the “California. 
tree.’ The old firm of E. L. Gallatin & 
Co., make these saddles a specialty, and fill 
orders from all over the western portion of 
the United States, Mexico and South 
America. 

The railroad company’s buildings are of 
stone, brought from Granite Canyon, 19 
miles west. They consis* of a round-house 
of 20 stalls, and machine +d repair shop, 
in which are employed 50 men. The 
freight office and depot buildings are of 
wood. The freight office was opened for 
business during the first part of November, 
1867, at which time the road was completed 
to this station. 

No land is cultivated around Cheyenne, 
except a few small gardens around Crow 
Creek. The soil is good, and the hardiest 
kinds of vegetables and grains could be 
raised successfully with irrigation. Graz- 
ing is the main feature of the country. 

The Railroad House, before which -all 
passenger trains stop,is one of the finest on 
the road, and has ample accommodations 
for 60 guests. The dining-room, which 
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everybody patronizes, as it is celebrated for 
its good fare, is tastefully ornamented with 
the heads and horns of the buffalo, deer, 
elk, antelope, mountain sheep, and other 
game, all preserved-and looking as natural 
as life; here, too, is a great variety of 
other interesting specimens. 

The other hotels are the Inter-Ocean, 
Delmonico, on the European plan, Dyer’s, 
Simmon’s, and Metropolitan. 

Earty TimEes—On the fourth day of 
July, 1867, there was one house in Cheyenne 
—no more. The first Mayor of Cheyenne 
was H. M. Hook, an old pioneer, elected 
August 10, 1867, who was afterwards 
drowned in Green River, while prospecting 
for new silver mines. 

In the spring of 1869, there were 6,000 
inhabitants in the place and about the vi- 

—Ginity; but as the road extended westward, 
the floating, tide-serving portion followed 
the road, leaving the more permanent sct- 
tlers, who have put up substantial build- 
ings of brick and stone, which mark a 
thriving and steadily growing city. 

Cheyenne, at one time, had her share of 
the “roughs”’? and gambling hells, dance- 
houses, and wild orgies; murders by night 
and day were rather 


involving a loss of half-a-million dollars. 
The inhabitants, with commendable zeal, 
rebuilt, in many instances, with more 
durabie material than before. i 
GOVERNMENT FORTS AND CAMPS. 
Fort D. A. RussELL—This post was es- | 
tablished July 31, 1857, by General Auger, 
and intended to accommodate sixteen com- 
panies. It is three miles from Cheyenne, 
on Crow Creek, which washes two sides 
of the enclosure. Latitude 41 deg. 08 min. ; 
longitude10 deg 45 min. Itis connected by 
side-track with the Union Pacific railroad 
at Cheyenne. The quarter-master’s depart- 
ment—12 store-houses—is located between 
the fort and the town, at ‘Camp Carling.” 
Several million pounds of Government 
stores are gathered here, from which the 
forts to the northwest draw their supplies. 
The reservation on which the fort is situ- 
ated was declared by the President, June 
28th, 1869, and contains 4,512 acres. : 
Fort LaramMie—This fort was estab- 
lished August 12th, 1869, by Major W. F. 
Sanderson, Mounted Rifles.. The place, 
once a trading post of the Northwestern — 
Fur Company, was purchased by the Goy- 
ernment, through Brice Husband, the com- 


the rule instead of the 


exception. This lasted 


until the business men 


and quiet citizens, tired 


of such doings, and 


suddenly an impromp- 


_tu vigilance commit- 


tee appeared on the 


scene, and several of 


the most desperate 


characters were found 


swinging from the 


end of a rope, from 


some convenient eleva- 


tion. Others, taking 
the hint, which in- 
dicated they would 


take a rope unless they 
mended their ways, 
quietly left the city. 
At present Cheyenne 
is orderly and well- 
governed. 

In the fall of 1869, 
Cheyenne suffered se- 
verely by a large con- 
flagration, which de- 
stroyed a considerable 
portion of the busi- 
ness part of the town, 
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DOWN THE WEBER RIVER, NEAR MORGAN CITY 


Black Hills stages. 


“many trappers and hunters. 


— 


any’s agent, for the site of a military post. 
t was at one time the winter quarters of 
It is also 
noted as being the place where several 


treaties have been made between the sava- 


ges and whites—many of the former living 
around the fort, fed by Government, 


and stealing its stock in return. The res- 


ervation, declared by the President on the 
28th of June, 1869, consists of 54 square 
miles. It is situated 89 miles from Chey- 
enne—the nearest railroad station—on the 
left bank of the Laramie, about two miles 
from its junction with the North Platte, 
and on the Overland road to Oregon and 
California. Latitude 42 deg. 12 min. 38 


sec.; longitude 104 deg. 31 min. 26 sec. 


FortFETTERMAN—This post was named 
in honor of Brevet Lieutenant. Col. Wm J 
Fetterman, Captain 18th Infantry, killed 
at the Fort,Phil. Kearny massacre, Decem 
ber 2Ist, 1866, established July 19th, 1864, 
by four companies of the Fourth Infantry, 


~ under command of Brevet Colonel William 


Mck. Dey, Major Fourth Infantry It is 
situated at the mouth of La Poele Creek, 
on the south side of the North Platte River, 


185 miles from Cheyenne, 90 miles south of | 


Fort Reno, and 70 miles northwesterly 
from Fort Laramie; latitude 42 deg. 49 
min. 08 sec., longitude 105 deg. 27 min. 03 
sec. The reservation of sixty square miles 
was declared June 28th, 1869. Cheyenne 
is the nearest railroad station. The regu- 
Jar conveyance from Cheyenne to the Fort 
is by Government mail ambulance and 


Fort CaspeER—was situated on the 
North Platte River, at what was known as 
“Old Platte Bridge,” on the Overland road 
to California and Oregon, 55 miles north of 
Fort Fetterman; was built during the late 
war; re-built by the 18th Infantry in 1866, 
and abandoned in 186%. Its garrison, mu- 
nitions of war, etc., were transferred to 
Fort Fetterman. The bridge across the 
Platte at this place cost $65,000—a wooden 
structure, which was destroyed by the In- 
cians shortly after the abandonment of the 
post. 

Fort Reno—was established during the 
war by General E. P. Connor, for the pro- 
tection of the Powder River country It 
was situated on the Powder River, 225 
miles from Cheyenne, 90 miles from Fort 
Fetterman, and 65 miles from Fort Phil 
Kearny. It was re-built in 1866 by the 
ie Infantry, and abandoned in July, 
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Fort Putin. KEARNY—was established 


July, 1866, by four companies of the 18th 


Infantry, under command of Colonel H. 
B. Carrington, 18th Infantry. This post 
was situated 290 miles north of Chey- 
enne, in the very heart of the hunt- 
ing grounds of the northern Indians, and 
hence the trouble the troops had with 
the Indians in establishing it. Near this 
post is where the great massacre took 
place in 1866. It was abandoned in July, 
1868. 

Fort C. F SmirH—was established in 
1866, by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel N C 
Kinney, Captain 18th Infantry, and two 
companies of that regiment. It was at the 
foot of the Big Horn Mountain, on the Big 
Horn River, 90 miles from Fort Phil. 
Kearny, and 380 from Cheyenne. It was 
abandoned in July, 1868 

Here tne thoughtful wil: note, that the 
Government established four forts 1n this 
northern Powder River country, for the 
protection of the white man as against the 
Indian ‘To the occupancy of the country 
the Indians protested, and the Government 
acceeded, and made a treaty yielding up 
possession of the whole country north of 
the North Platte River—the Black Hilis 
included—and abandoned the posts and the 
country to the Indians. When gold was 
discovered in this—acknowledged—Indian 
country, and the white man commenced to 
invade it—in search of gold—the Govern. 
ment attempted to prevent their trespassing, 
and to keep faith with the Indians and 
Gen. Sheridan issued his orders against 
this invasion, and sent soldiers to arrest 
all parties in the “Hills,” and prevent 
others from going to them. Finally, the 
Governminent “winked” at emigration 
which it could not, or would not prevent. 
What see we now? The white man has 
taken the Indian’s country, that our Gov- 
ernment has acknowledged belonged to the 
latter, has drzven the Indians out, beggars 
as they are, with only the bread that the 
Government chooses to toss to them. We 
are no “ Indian lover,” but, if the Govern- 
ment had a right to build these posts, they 
should never have abandoned them ; having 
abandoned them, and treated with the 
Indian, as an equal, where is our boasted 
“civilization,” when, though the lands do 
contain gold, we take them without a 
“thank you,” as the elephant would crush 
atoad, Does might make right ? 


Plains teamsters call a meal a “grub-pile” 
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BPOW, KANSAS CIVY, MO. 


Yes! itis the finest depot building in the western ecoun- 
try! And do you know that less than a quarter of a 
century ago the beautiful site it now occupies was cov- 
ered with athicket and immense cottonwood and syea- 
more trees? In fact, it was at that time the Indians’ 
home. Hc is gone—his “ pony lodge” is now the palace 
ear. In place of the battle-ax and scalping knife of this 
and the adjacent country twenty-five years ago, isnow 
the plow, cultivator and reaping machine. 

Yes! and the blood-stained soil of even a later date, 
now is occupied by a class of the most law-abiding 
and prosperous people. Where once lurked the cun- 
ning red savage and white ruffianism was rampant, 


n0w are schools, and the twin children of ignorance 
and scoundrelism have “moved on.” God bless the com- 
mon schools! they are the germs of true civilization. 

In this grand depot ¢onnections are made with the 
passenger trains on all the roads entering Kansas 
City. 

The principal railroad connections at Kansas City 
are—The Union Pacific (Kansas Pacific Division); 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Missouri Pacific; Hannibal & St. Joseph; 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Blufls; Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific; Chicago & Alton; Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Gulf, and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
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UNION PAcIFIC RAILWAY. 


RANSAS PACIFIC. DIVISION. 


DMR ORININIG TN, 1c oe See rok os yards be deka GENERAL AGENT, KANSAS CITY. 


Passengers at Kansas City for the 
“Overland Route,” via Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, will step into the Palace 
Cars and superb coaches of the Kansas 
Pacific Division of the U.P. Ry.; pass 
through Denver and connect at Chey- 
-enne, Wyo., with the ‘‘ Overland ’”train 
from Omaha. See ‘‘ Time Table.” 
To write the history and record the 
prosperity of the Kansas Pacific and 
the country tributary, in the brief 
space allotted for that purpose in the 
“Overland,” it will be impossible to 
more than register a “‘ telegram” of 
the most important matters, those of 
the greatest interest to the tourist or 
emigrant. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway Compa- 
ny, formerly the “Leavenworth, Paw- 
nee and Western,” was incorporated by 
Act of Congress July 1, 1862, to con- 

struct a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri River, at the inouth 
of the Kansas, to connect with the 
Pacific Railroad of Missouri, to the 
100th meridian of longitude, upon the 
same terms and conditions as provided 
for the construction of the Pacific 
Railroad across the continent, and to 
meet and connect at the meridian 
above named. 

The route proposed was from the 
mouth of the Kansas River to the 
junction of the Republican Fork, at 
Fort Riley; thence up the Republican, 
over the “divide” and Platte River and 
connect with the Union Pacific near 
Kearny Station. 

Work commenced on the “K. P.” at 
Wyandotte, Kansas, September 1, 1863. 

By Act of Congress of July 2, 1864, 
the company acquired additional 
rights; and again, by amendment of 
the original Act, approved July 8, 1866, 
was authorized-to change their route 
and build westward—on the 89th par- 
allel—from Fort Riley up the Smoky 
Hill River to Denver, in Colorado; 
thence to a junction with the Union 
Pacific at or near Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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‘he road was completed to Denver~ 
in 1870, and in 1872, by the purchase of 
a controlling interest in the Denver 
Pacific, reached Cheyenne; and again, by 
asalein 1879, passed to the management 
of Union Pacific parties, where it still 
remains. Distance from Kansas City 
to Denver, 639 miles; from Denver to 
Cheyenne, 106 miles. ‘I'he branch lines, 
six in number, make a mileage, re- 
spectively: 32 miles, 46 miles, 57 miles, 
70 miles, 21 miles and 23 miles; total, 
branches, 249 miles; total, whole line, 
994 miles. 

Ixansas City is the eastern termi- 
nus of the main line of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway. Prior to 1839 the 
place was known as “ Westport Land- 
ing,” but in that year was changed to 
Kansas City, with a population—most- 
ly traders, hunters and trappers—of 
300. Now it claims 61,000. The city is . 
built on a high bluff on the south bank 
of the great bend of the Missouri 
River, just below the mouth of the 
“ Kaw ”—or Kansas River. Its central 
location has, from the first, enabled it 
to control a large trade with the coun- 
try to the west and southward, which, 
since the advent of railroads, has 
grown to an enormous business. The 
Missouri Pacific was the jirst railroad 
completed to Kansas City from the 
eastward, where it arrived October 1, 
1865, since which time nine have ar- 
rived to bid for and share the business 
which often taxes their entirecombined 
capacity. Asalive stock center—cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs—and for slaughter- 
ing, packing or shipping, Kansas City 
has noequal in tlie western country. 
The stock yards, beef and pork packing 
establishments are immense—are situa- 
ted on the bottom lands in the western 
part of the city, south of the Union 
Depot, and are well worthy a visit by 
the traveller, 

The jirst bridge over the Missouri 
was commenced at Kansas City, and its 
completion celebrated July 4, 1869. 
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Kansas City possesses all the modern 
improvements—horse railroads, :as, 
water works, etc.; churches and schools 
in great numbers, opera house, theatre, 
daily papers, and of hotels, a few dozen, 
chief of which are the Coates,.St. James 
and Pacific. 

WYANDOTTE, Kansas, is about two 
miles west, across the Kansas [iver, 
and might well be called a suburb of 
Kansas City—it is connected by horse 
cars—has a population of about 6,000, 
many of whom do business in Kansas 
City and reside in Wyandotte. The 
town is ona portion of the lands once 
-owned by the Delaware Indians, who 
sold them in 1842 to the Wyandotte In- 
dians, the remnants of a tribe from the 
State of Ohio. The lands arein a high 
state of cultivation, and large orchards 
of fruit are numerous. 

The Kansas State Institution for the 
Blind is located at Wyandotte. 

Leaving the Union Depot—which is 
used by all the railroads in common 
that enter Kansas City—we soon cross 
the Kansas Riverand the STATE LINE, 
pass ARMSTRONG at the end of one 
mile—where are located the machine 
shops of the Kansas Pacific—and_ fol- 
lowing along on the west bank of the 
river one-half mile further to MUNCY 
Sipina. The river in placesis close on 
the left; the bottoms are wide and 
covered with trees, with here and 
there a clearing. On the right the view 
is obstructed by high bluffs covered 
with brush or small trees. Continuing 
on 4.4 miles we come to EDWARDs- 
VILLE; 3.6 miles more to TIBLOw, 
and 3.2 miles to Lorina, from which 
it is three miles to LENAPE, and 4.4 
miles more to LINWOOD, where Strang- 
er Creek is crossed. 

The timber on the Kansas River bot- 
toms consists of red and burr oak, 
hackberry, ash, hickory, cottonwood 
and sycamore. The acreage under cul- 
tivation is increasing, and after a run 
of five miles from Linwood we pass 
FALL LEAF, an unimportant station, be- 
yond which the country fairly “spreads 
out,” and we get a first view of the 
great rolling prairies of Kansas. 

LEAVENWORTH JUNCTION is the 
next station; distance 4.5 miles from 
Fall Leaf, 36 miles from Kansas City 
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and 32 miles from Leavenworth. Let 
us take arun Over tne 
Leavenworth Branck.—Txris 
road runs through a section of country 
the greater portion of which is under 
cultivation. The stations are RENO, 
five miles; TONGANOXIE, two miles; 
MOORE’Ss SUMMIT, two miles; Bia 
STRANGER, three miles; Hoar, four 
miles, and tive more to FAIRMONT, the 
most important station on the line. It 
ig situated on a portion of the Dela- 
ware Indian Reservation, first pur- 
chased from the Indians by the Kansas 
Pacific Railway Company, and by them 
re-sold to a class of farmers and stock 
raisers who have become prosperous. 
After leaving Fairmont several 
small stations are passed—the first, 
PENITENTIARY, where the State insti- 
tution of that name is located—and a 
run of ten miles brings us to 
Leavenwezrth, situated on the 
west bank of the Missouri Kiver, and 
contains a population of 18,000. It 
was settled in 1854, and is surrounded 
by a section o€ country of unsurpass-— 
ing fertility.. Leavenworth has all the ~ 
metropolitan features of a big city— 
horse railroads, gas, water works, a big 
railroad bridge over the Missouri, 
twenty-six churches, exclusive of a 
Catholic cathedral that cost $130,000, 
nine banks, six daily papers and a score 
or more of hotels, besides quite a num- 
ber of manufactories. ? 
Fort Leavenworth is two miles north © 
of the city—established in 1827—and 
is now the headquarters’ Department 
of the Missouri. ; 
Returning to the Junction, about one ~ 
mile and we are at | 
BIsMARK GROVE—On the right of 
the road. It contains about 40 acres 
heavily timbered with oaks and elms, 
in the center of which is a beautiful 
lake. This grove has become widely 
known of late as the place where the 
first National Temperance Camp 
Meeting was held. 
From the Grove it is one mile to 
Lawrence.—So named for the mil- 
lionaire Lawrences, of Boston, Mass. 
The city proper is opposite the depot, 
on the south side of the Kansas River, 
about one mile distant, reached by 
several fine bridges. It is situated in — 
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_ the midst of the richest and most fer- 
tile section of Kansas, as well as be- 
ing the most beautiful city in theState. 
Here, too, are street railroads, gas, 
water works, and, in fact, all the im- 
provements and conveniences found in 
the large cities east. Population, 
about 15,000. Settled in 1854. Raided 
by Quantrell’s band, August 21, 1863, 


who burned the town and murdered 


upwards of 100 unarmed citizens. 
In the southern portion of the city is 
located the State University, on the 
- summit of Mount Oread; from which 
- point you look upon avery beautiful 
landscape, dotted, in all directions, 
with hundreds of farm houses. 
The CARBONDALE BRANCH of the*K. 

P.” leads off from this place—32 miles 
_ to Carbondale. Thestations and distan- 
ces between, are: Siegel, 7.5 miles; Bel- 
voir, 5 miles; Richland,'6.3 miles; Kin- 
- ney’s8.2 miles;Summit,4 miles ; Carbon- 
- dale, 1 mile. 
Th: Leavenworth, Lawrence and 
Galveston Railroad, coming in from 
the South, is another element of pros- 
perity for the city. 

From Lawrence it is 6.4 miles to 

Buck CREEK, a small station, then 
three more to WILLIAMSTON, and 3.2 
miles to PERRYVILLE. These are all 
small stations, surrounded by a thrifty 
farming community, and are growing 
in importance. About one mile be- 
yond Perryville, we cross Grasshopper 
River, upon which are located several 
flouring mills, and small manufactor- 
les. Theriver is well timbered,—oak, 
hickory, elm, ash, cottonwood and soft 
maple, principally. 

~The Grasshopper unites with the 
Kansas River, opposite the old town of 
Lecompton, of “Lecompton constitu- 
tion” notoriety. The soil is a black 
loam, and very productive. Thelands 
were once a portion of the Delaware 
Indian Reservation. From Perryville 
it is 3.2 miles to 

Medina—The town was laid out 
in 1860, and with the near surroundings, 
has a population of about 1,500, mostly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
- Two miles north of the station is 
located the old “Indian Mill Farm,” 
which has been under cultivation for 
Over 85 years. From Medina it is 2.5 
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miles to NEWMAN from which it is 5.2 
miles to GRANTSVILLE, a small station 
of the west bank of Muddy Creek. 
This section is noted, if at all, for its 
“Osage Orange” hedges, some of w hich 
are very fine. Six miles further, and 
our road crosses the track of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, which is completed from Atchi- 
son and Kansas City to Deming, 
in New Mexico, with the Pacific Coast 
for an objection point. The crossing 
is only afew hundred yards from the 
depot at 

Topeka—'The capital of the State. 
Population, 15,433. ere passenger 
trains stop 20 minutes for meals. 

Topeka is in Shawnee-County, situat- 
ed on the north bank of the Kansas 
River, and surrounded by a very rich 
and fertile country; was located in 
1854. ‘The river is crossed at Topeka 
on one of the “King Iron Tubular 
Bridges,” a solid structure 900 feet in 
length, composed of six spans, resting 
on stone piers, built from the “bed 
rock” in the river. . 

The Capitol is a fine building, built 
of what is called in this country “J unc- 
tion City Marble,” a white inagnesian 
limestone, found in many places in the 
State. It can be quarried in blocks 
from x to 10 tons in weight, and when 
fresh from the quarry is very easy to 
saw. The Government buildings at 
Fort Riley are built of this kind of stone, 
and has proved satisfactory. The Capi- 
tol cost $400,000. 

While we are here at the Seat of 
Government, we will note a few items 
in regard to the State. Kansas has an 
area of 52,053,520 acres, of which 40,-— 
000,000 is unimproved, awaiting the 
reader. Price from $1.25 to $20 per 
acre. Present population of the State 
995,335. It has a school fund of $1,555,- 
360, Which is augmenting yearly. There 
are 4,520 school houses, 6,359 teachers, 
and 266,576 scholars. Then there are 
three Normal Schools, for educating 
teachers; the University at. Lawrence, 
and the Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan. On the line of the Kansas 
Pacific, there are 76 grain elevators, 
with storage capacity of 2,515,100 bush- 
els; and 52 flouring mills, with 169 run 
of stone; capacity, 4,310 barrels per day. 
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Leaving Topeka, ME-NO-KEN, a 
small station, is reached in 4.7 miles; 
SILVER LAKE in5.9; KINGSVILLE in 
2.7; ROSSVILLE in 2.8, and 17.6 miles 
more to . 

St. Mary’s—an important station, 
in some respects. The country for the 
last 25 miles, and surrounding the 
town, is thickly settled, and the greater 
portion cultivated. Corn is the prin- 
cipal crop, though much wheat and 
vegetables are raised. 

The Jesuit Fathers visited this 
country nearly 40 years ago, and estab- 
lished Mission Schools among the In- 
dians. More recently they have erect- 
ed here large educational institutions ; 
one for ladies, is known as “The Sem- 
inary of the Sacred Heart.” The build- 
ing tothe north of the railroad, is of 
brick, with stone trimmings, 100 feet 
front and four stories in height, com- 
pleted in 1871. The College for males 
is adjoining, and can accommodate 
1,300 students. 

From St. Mary’s it is 6.2 miles to 
BELVUE, a small station 6.9 miles from 
the end of the Kaw Division, First 
District, which is at $ 

Wamego.—tThis is a large and 
thriving town situated in the midst of 
a country well watered by numerous 
small creeks, very fertile and thickly 
settled. The next station, 6.6 miles, is 
ST. GEORGE, another growing town of 
about 700 population, from which it is 
7.8 miles to 

Manhattan.—Population, about 
2,000; County Seat of Riley County, 117 
miles west of Kansas City. The town 
is situated near the junction of the 
Kansas and Blue rivers, was settled in 
1854 by a colony of Ohio “Pilgrims,” 
who purchased a small steamboat at 
Cincinnati, steamed down the Ohio 
river, and thence up the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Kansas rivers to this 
place, where they settled, in what was 
then a wild Indian country, living on 
their boat until buildings could be 
erected, 

‘he Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege—an experimental farm—is located 
at Manhattan. Congress, in its benev- 
olent wisdom, endowed this Cvllege 
with aland grant of 81,000 acres, 50,000 
of which has been sold, realizing the 
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snug sum of $238,000. The institution 
has 400 acres fenced and cultivate the 
greater portion with vineyards and 
orchards of fruit of every variety. 


| Leaving Manhattan a few miles, the 


bluffs come close on the right, in places 
500 feet in height, covered with trees, 
rocks and grass alternating, while the 
river comes in close to the road, 
on the left, and again receding for 
miles, along the banks of which ash, 
oak, hickory, cottonwood and elm trees — 
grow in profusion. Here, too, can be 
seen some fine farms, surrounded by 
beautiful osage orange hedge From 
Manhattan it is 11.1 miles to 
Ogden—A town of some historic 
interest in the annals of the State, as 
being the place where the first Terri- 
torial Legislature, convened by Gov. 
Reeder, met to “Save the Country” 
The place was first settled in 1856. Six 
miles further is the station of 
Fort Riley—So called for the Fort 
of that name, situated upon the high 
plateau to the right; established in 1852, 
is in latitude 39° norti:, 96°30‘ west. 
The post was first known as “Camp 
Center,” being situated in the geogra- 
phical center of the United States. . 
Junction City.—County Seat of 
Davis County, is 2.7 miles west of Fort 
Riley, and is destined to be a place of 
much importance. It was located in 
1859, has grown rapidly and now con- 
tains 5,000 population. Here is located 
the marble quarries before alluded to; 
here, too, is the northern terminus of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
and the Junction City & Fort Kearny 
Railway, The Republican River unites 
with the Kansas River at this point, 
up which is completed the J.. C. & F. 
K. Railway, a branch of th» Kansas 
Pacific, to Concordia, 70 miles north- 
west. The stations and distances 
between are: Alder, 7.7 miles; Milford, 
5.4 miles; Wakefield, 6 miles; Clay Cen- 
ter, 14 miles; Morganville, 7.6 miles; 
Clifton, 8.7 miles; C., B., U. P. Crossing, 
4.9 miles; Clyde, 0.8 miles; Lawrence- 
burg, 7.6 miles; Concordia, 7.4 miles. 
The valley of the Republican is one 
of the richest and most productive in 
the State. It was the Indian’s home, to 
retain which he fought the white man 
long and bitterly, and with the usual 
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result, the Indian had to ao! He went! 
- Where once roamed his “ pony herd” 
in thousands, now can be courte! the 
dwellings of his successors in equal 
numbers; where once the Indian’s beef 
(buffalo) ranged in untold millions now 
range the white man’s beef. The buf- 
falo has gone—went with the Indians. 
Will the time ever come when the “suc- 
-cessors” will be succeeded by a stronger 
and more enlightened race? Will they 
in turn ever be driven out and exter- 
-Mminated ?—Quien sabe}! 

At Junction City the Smoky Hill 
river comes in from the southward, 
which, with the Republican, forms the 
Kansas river. The Smoky will be on 
our left for the next 47 miles, to Salina. 

After leaving Junction City, a pecu- 
liar rock formation is noticeable on the 
right along the summit of the bluffs 
resembling a long line of fortifications. 

Another item, we record for the ben- 

efit of the sportsman; feathered game 
in great abundance are found on the 
prairies, and‘along the rivers and small 
streams in Kansas, such as prairie 
chicken, quail, ducks, geese, snipe, 
plover, swans, cranes, pelican, an 
many other varieties. 


Then a run of 5.8 miles to CHAPMAN,,. 


6.2 miles to DETROIT, and 5.2 miles more 
and we reach 

Abilene—county seat of Dicken- 
son county. Population about 2,000. 


. Passenger trains stop 20 minutes—oppo- 


site the Henry House—for meals, which 
are the best on the road. 

This station was the first great cattle 
shipping point on the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. From 1867 to 1870, the number 
loaded on the cars and sent east, were 
from 75,000 to 150,000 a year, but as the 
agriculturalist: crowded in, the cattle- 
men were crowded out, and we will 
find them now—far to the westward. 

We are now in what is called the 
“Golden Belt”—so named for the won- 
derful adaptability of the country for 
raising wheat and other small grains, 
These “belt” lands, it is claimed, com- 
mence near Junction City, and ex- 
tends beyond Ellis—about 200 miles in 
length. Wheat is the principal crop, 
and comprises one half of all the pro- 
ductions. There are several fields of 
wheat, near Abilene. of 1,000 acres each, 
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one of 3,000, and one of 3,500. Of late 
years, tree-planting has been quite an 
industry. Orchards of fruit are num- 
erous, and successfully raised. 

From Abilene it is 4.4 niles to SAND 
SPRINGS, a Signal Station, thence 4.6 
miles to 

Solomon—situated near the junc- 
tion of the Smoky Hill and Solomon 
Rivers, in the midst of a thrifty agri- 
cultural section. Population about 500. 

The SOLOMON RAILROAD, another 
branch of the “K. P.,” is built up the 
valley of the Solomon to Beloit, 58 miles 
northwest from this station. Several 
Salt Springs are near the town, and the 
buildings erected for the purpose of 
manufacturing the salt are quite ex- 
tensive, and can be seen from the cars 
after leaving the station. 

Leaving Solomon, we cross the river 
of that name, and 7.8 miles arrive at 
NEw CAMBRIA, asmall station situated 
on a broad plain, dotted, in all direc- 
tions with the neat little cottages of 
the settlers, who are principally engag- 
ed raising wheat and corn. Six miles 
further we reach 

Salina—tle County Seat of Salina 
County, settled in 1858. Just before 
reaching the station we cross the Sali- 
na River, which comes down from the 
north-west. 

Salina has a population of about 
3,000, some large grain elevators, several 
good hotels, papers and another railroad, 
the SALINA & SOUTILWESTERN. This 
branch comes to McPherson, distant 36 
miles to the southwest. Situated on 
the Smoky Hill River, near the Swed- 
ish colony who settled here in 1870. 

The principal occupation of the peo- 
ple is agriculture, although there are 
many herds of cattle and sheep in the 
county, and some extensive quarries of 
Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, also sev- 
eral Salt Springs that are being utelized 
for the production of salt. 

Along all the rivers and streams 
about this section of country are belts 
of timber, consisting of cottonwood, 
oak, mulberry, elm and hackberry. 

Bavaria—is the next station 8.4 
miles from Salina, where is located a 
colony from the Western Reserve of 
Ohio, who settled here in 1869. This 
colony has been very success/ul, wheat 
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and corn crops being their reliance. A 
run of 6.6 miles brings us to the end of 
the second district of the Kaw Valley 
Division of the road, at . 

Brookville.—Here the Railroad 
Company have the usual division re- 
pair shops, good depot buildings,® and 
extensive cattle pens. Population, 
about 500. The country surrounding 
the station isa rolling prairie, on which 
can be seen, besides the usual wheat 
and corn fields, an occasional herd of 
cattle and sheep. Leaving Brookville, 
Wwe pass several small stations in the 
order, and distances between as fol- 
lows: 4.2 miles to RocK SPRINGS; 1.8 
miles to TERRA COTTA; 4.4 miles to 
ELM CREEK; 5.1 miles to SUMMIT SID- 
ING; 2.5 miles to FoRT HARKER, and 
old Government post, on the left, built 
in 1867-8, abandoned; and 4.7 miles to 

Ellsworth—County Seat of Ells- 
worth County, situated on the north 
bend of the Smoky Hill River. Set- 
tled in 1867; present population 1,100. 
The town has some good stone build- 
ings, a large grain elevator, several 
hotels, cattle pens and _ shutes—the 
latter not of much use of late, as the 
farmers are crowding the cattle-men a 
little further west. 

The next station is BLACK WOLF, 7.2 
miles; then Cow CREEK, 2.3 miles. 

Wilson’s—is 6.5 miles from Cow 
Creek. This is a thrifty town of 400 
population, situated in a rolling prairie 
country, fast filling up with settlers. 
From Wilson’s it is 6.4 miles to DAR- 
RANCE, and 7.3 miles to BUNKER HILL, 
the County Seat of Russell County, 
population, 400; first settled in 1871, by 
a colony from Ohio. Near the station 
Salt Springs abound, lime stone is 
plentiful, some coal, and abundance of 
mineral paint, and pottery clay. Pass- 
ing on we pass through HOMER in 5.3 
miles, and 4.6 miles more to 

Russell — population about 800; 
settled in 1861, by a colony from Ripon, 
Wisconsin, and is situated about four 
miles south of the south bend of the 
Saline River, and surrounded by rich 
agricultural lands, well cultivated. 
Leaving Russell it is 9.1 miles to Gor- 
HAM; three more to WALKER; and 3.9 
miles further to 

Victoria--Six miles south of the 


station is located the “Victoria Colony,” 
established by the late Mr. George | 
Grant,a wealthy scotchman,who bought 
30,000 acres of land here, sold a portion” 
to settlers and retained a large estate 
for himself. The lands have arich soil, 
are well cultivated, and dotted in all di- 
rections with the homes of the settlers, 
and their herd of horses, cattle, and 
sheep. From Victoria itis 10.5 miles to 

Hays—County Seat of Ellis County 
—named for the post established in 
1867, about half a mile south of the 
station on a high plateau. Hays hasa 
population exclusively of soldiers, of 
about 700, many of whom are engaged 
in stock-raising—as be it known we 
have reached the western limits of the 
agriculturalists, and soon will bid them 
good bye, and grip the hand of the 
herdsman. 

The next station is 13.2 miles distant, 
and is the end of the third district -of 
the Smoky Hill Division. eet : 

Ellis.—We are now on the “Cattle 
Trail.” At this station are immense 
yards and shutes, for the accommoda- 
tion of stockmen, many of whom drive 
up great droves of cattle from Texas, 
and the country to the southwest, as 
well as graze them in the surround- 
ing country. In fact, this is the great- 
est cattle-shipping point on the road. 
The grasses are mostly “bunch grass” 
and “buffalo,” or “grandma grass,” the 
richest and most nutritious grown. 
The article on “Western Stock Raising,” 
—in Annex. No. 29—will apply equally 
as well in this section as the one for 
which it was written. 

Ellis has about 506 enterprising, law- 
abiding citizens, most of them are en- 
gaged in stock-raising, vet, of late, the 
agriculturalists are crowding in, buy- 
ing up the lands, and it will not be 
long before the cattle-men—who do 
not buy land—will have to go west. 

From Ellis it is 10.8 miles to OGAL- 
LAH, an unimportant station, from 
which it is 9 miles to 

W a-Keeney,—one of the most en- — 
terprising towns on the road. It con- 
tains about 500 citizens, many of them 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
but the greater portion in the cattle 
business. Here we find one of the 
finest depot buildings on the road; it is 
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SUMMIT OF THE MOUNTAINS, 10,000 FEET HIGH. 


100 feet by 30 feet, and 32 feet high, 
surmounted with a tower 50 feet high, 
and a platform 27 feet wide. There 
are many fine stone buildings, princi- 
pal of whichis the Oaks House. Leav- 
ing Wa-Keeney, we pass on rapidly 
through a section of country almost 
wholly occupied by cattle men, pass- 
ing the stations, with the distances 
between as follows: CotyEr, 14.1 
miles ; BuFFALO,14.3 miles ;GRAINFIELD, 
5.5 miles; GRINNELL, 9 miles; CARLYLE, 
12.1 miles; Mown’r Sipina, 9.4 miles; 
MONUMENT, 2 miles; GOPHER, 9.7 miles; 
SHERIDAN, 7.6 miles; and 15.i miles 
more to 

Waltace—A regular eating station, 
where good mealsare served for 75 cts. 
Population about 250. Itis the end of 
the third district of the Smoky Hill 
Division, and the commencement of 
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the Denver Division. The station is 
in the midst of a rolling prairie, two 
miles north-west of Fort WALLACE, 
established in 1866. It is situated on 
the fork of the Smoky Hill River, in 
latitude 88 deg., 55 min., and longitude 
100 deg., 50 min. from Greenwich. 
For the last hundred miles the coun- 
try is almost wholly occupied by the 
cattle-men, and will continue to be for 
the next 150 miles, so we shall pass 
most ofthestations, by simply naming 
themand the distance between: From 
Wallace it is 8.5 miles to EAGLE TAIL; 
8.3 miles to Monnotony SIDING; 3.2 
miles to MoNNoToNy—we are nearing 
Monnotony on all sides now—12 miles 
to ARAPAHO, where the State line is 
crossed, and we enter Colorado ; 
9.5 miles to CHEYENNE WELLS; 10.5 
miles to First VirEw—where, if the 
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day be clear, the first view of Pilke’s 
Peak and the Rocky Mountains are to 
be had—and 14.7 miles more to 

Kit Carson—named for the old 
hunter,trapper and guide of thatname 
—and somewhat famous as being the 
lace where the Grand Duke Alexis of 

ussia tarried to hunt buffalo, in Jan- 
uary, 1872. It was a big hunt, and it 
is said that the Duke killed 40 of the 
noble animals, and, by the way, we 
have been in the old buffalo range for 
the last 250 miles, but, of late years, 
few, ifany,have been seen—went with 
the Indians. From Kit Carson it is 
11.9 miles to Witp HorsE, named fora 
band of wild horses that once roamed 
over this country ; 10.9 miles to ARoyYo; 
13.4 to MiraacE, and 11 more to 

Hugo—an eating station, from 
which itis 12.5 to Lak, where are a 
‘few pools of water. 8.8 miles to RIVER 
BEND, situated on the big bend of the 
Big Sandy Creek; 6.3 miles to CEDAR 
Point; 4.2 miles to Goprry’s, where 
there are some coal mines of fair qua- 
lity; 4.9 miles to AGaTE, noted for the 
moss agates found near the station; 
12.2 miles to DEER Tal, situated on 
East Bijou Creek; 12 miles to ByzErs. 
From Byers it is12.4 miles to BENNET; 
9.4 miles to Box ELDER, situated on a 
ereek of that name; from which it is 
12.4 miles to ScHUYLER, and 9.3 miles 
more to DENVER. 

REMEMBER! Tor full and complete 
information in regard to Colorado, its 
wonderful mines of gold, silver, cop- 


per and other precious metals, its 
agricultural, stock-raising and varied 
resources; its pleasure resorts, lakes, 
rivers, mountains, parks, sulphur, so- 
da, hot and medicinal springs; its 
magnificent scenery, railways, cte., 
buy “Crofutts Grip-Sack Guide” of 
Colorado, a complete encyclopedia of 
the State, profusely illustrated. 
“Tour” No. one gives a complete 
description of the route and country 
from Denver to Cheyenne, where con- 
nections are made with the Overland 
trains from Omaha and San Francis- 
co. . Sold on all trains. . 
Leaving Cheyenne, just in the bor- 
der of the city we cross Crow Creek, 
and about two miles from the city— 
by looking to the right, northward— 
a fine view can be had of Fort Davy 
Russell, previously described. We 
are now ascending the eastern slope 
of the southern range of the Black 
Hills of Wyoming, which are stretch- 
ing away in a long rugged line be- 
fore us. 
Colorado Junttion—six miles 
west of Cheyenne, is the first station 
we reach, and the junction of the Co- 
lorado Central Branch ‘The track 
turns off at the left of the station and 
crosses the prairie and hills to the 
southward. Four miles from the 
Junction, Borin, a small side-track, is 
passed, from which it is 4.2 miles to 
@ tto—Passenger trains usually 
meet here, stop a few moments, ex- 
change letters and papers,then passon 
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The above illustration was drawn and en- 
graved from the original painting in the posses- 
sion of the Connecticut Historical Society, and 
represents an Excursion Train on the Mohawk 
and Hudson R. R. from Albany to Schenectady, 
‘N. Y., in 1831, the First steam trainin America. 
‘The engine was the “John Bull,” imported 
from England, as well as the engineer, John 
Hampton, “expressly for this road, at large ex- 
pense.” Her cylinder was 5% inches, 16 inch 
stroke, wheels 414 feet. The boiiers had thirty 
copper tubes, five feet long, four inches in diame- 
ter. Connecting rods are worked on doublecranks 


FIRST STEAM RAILROAD TRAIN IN AMERICA. 


on frontaxle. Weight of engine, complete, 4 tons 
The tender represents the method of carrying the © 
fuel—wood—in barrels, with a few sticks handy 
for immediate use. The cars were regular stage 
bodies set on car wheels. On this grand excur- 
sion trial trip were sixteen persons, who were 
then thought venturesome, many of whom have 
since filledimportant positions in the councils of 
the country. Mr. Sidney Dillon, President of 
the Union Pacific R. R., it seems. was one of the 
adventurous few. Here is food for thought and 
co.nparison with the improvements of the pres- 
ent day. 
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—one going Hast for light, the other West 
for knowledge. 

_ We are now 6,724 feet above the sea, and 
the traveler should note the rapid rise 
‘made from this point, in surmounting the 
Black Hills. Here the heavy grading 
commences, and snow fences will be nu- 
merous till we get over the “Hills.” To 
the north of this place, at the base of the 
_ Hills, is a fine valley, where Crow Creek 
_ finds its source in many fine springs. The 
_ valley contains very superior grazing 
- land, and in conjunction with the adja- 
cent hills, affords ample game for the 
~ hunter. 

Fifteen miles from this station, to the 
north, at the eastern entrance of Cheyenne 
Pass, is the site of old Fort Walbach, 
now deserted. Near this fort are the head 
waters of Lodge Pole Creek. 

Granite Canyon— is five miles west 
of Otto, and 574 feet higher. At this point 
are extensive stone quarries, whence was 

taken the rock for the company’s build- 
ings in Cheyenne, also for the stone ware- 
houses. Limestone abounds in this vicin- 
ity, and many kilns have been erected. To 
the left of the road, and down the canyon 
a few hundred yards, is a fine spring, from 
whence the water is elevated to the tank 
by the roadside. Half a mile to the south 
are a number of fine springs, which—with 
others to the westward—are the head-wa- 
ters of Lone Tree Creek, a tributary of the 
South Platte River. Along the road now 
is heavy rock-work, and on the exposed 
portions of the road may be seen the snow- 
sheds and snow-fences, built of plank or 
_ stone. 

Buford—is a small side-track, 6 9-10 
miles further. Heavy rock-work, and 
snow-sheds and fences mark the road. 
Water for the station is elevated from 
springs down the ravine, to the southward. 

The country here presents a wild, rug- 
gedandgrandappearance. Thelevel 

ground or little valleys are covered with a 
fine coat of buffalo grass, and now and 
then clumps of stunted pine appear by 
the roadside. On either hand, near by, 
high, bold masses of granite rear their 
gray sides, piled one on the other, in wild 
confusion. Up, up, still higher, in the 
‘background are the rocky, pine-clad peaks 
of the Black Hills. The scene is pecu- 
liarly impressive as we near Sherman, 
especially if it chances to be one of those 
days when the clouds float low down the 
horizon; then the traveler looks over the 
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intervening space between him and the 
mountain range beyond, and sees naught 
but floating masses of vapor; no moun- 
tains, no valley, no forest, only these fleecy 
shapes, and a long, dark line rising above 
them, o’ertopped by the glistening sides of 
Long’s Peak. The altitude gained, we 
see on the north side of the road,asign- 
board—“Summit of the Mountains;” 
and soon after reach 

Sherman—eight thousand two 
hundred and forty-two feet above level 
of the sea. It is named in honor of 
Gen. Sherman. Ona high point just 
south of the station, a monument is 
being erected to the memory of Oakes 
and Oliver Ames. Sherman is 549 
miles from Omaha and 1,365 from San 
Francisco, and is not noted forits size. 
The trains stop here but a few min- 
utes. The company’s buildings consist of 
a comfortable station, a small repair shop, 
and a round-house of five stalls. <A post- 
oftice, telegraph and express offices, one 
store, two hotels, two saloons, and about 
twenty houses of all sorts, constitute the 
town.. 

Seventy miles to the southwest is Long’s 
Peak, and 165 miles to the south is Pike’s 
Peak, both plainly visible. To the north- 
west, about 100 miles distant, is Elk Moun- 
tain, another noted land-mark. The maxi- 
mum grade from Cheyenne to Sherman is 
88.176 feet per mile. The freight taken on 
at this station for the East and West is 
quite extensive, consisting of sawed lum- 
ber, telegraph poles, and wood obtained in 
the hills and ravines but a few miles dis- 
tant tothe northward. On many of these 
hills, and in the canyons, are found a 
dense growth of hard spruce pine, which, 
as to quality and adaptability for being 
dressed, resembles the hemlock of the 
Eastern States. 

The winters are not as severe at Sherman 
as many think, neither is the snow-fall as 
deep as many would suppose from seeing 
the great number of snow-sheds and fences ; 
snow seldom falls more than a few inches 
in depth. It is not the depth of snow that 
causes any inconvenience to the working 
of the road, but it is the drifting of it into 
the cuts during the heavy winds. For the 
purpose of preventing this, the sheds, 
fences and walls are erected along the 
road, the latter a few rods away from the 
banks of the cuts. The fences cause an 
eddy or current of air, which piles the 
snow along in huge drifts, keeping it, in a 
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great measure, from the track. Snow-sheds 
cover the deepest cuts along the road, 
where obstructions from the snow are most 
likely to occur. The cold rains and deep- 
est snows come with an east wind; the 
worst storms come from the southwest. 
The thermometer at Sherman ranges 
from 82 deg. Fahreusheit, in the summer, 
to 30 deg. below zero in winter. Springs 
of sparkling water are numerous in the 
surrounding country, and form many 
small streams which wind their way 
among rocks and through gorges until 
they are lost in the waters of other streams. 
At this elevated point, the tourist, if his 
“wind is good,” can spend a long time 
pleasantly in wandering amid some of the 
wildest, grandest scenes to be found on the 
continent. There are places where the 
rocks rise higher, where the chasms are 
far deeper, where the surrounding peaks 
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possess such power over the mind of man 
as does the wild, desolate-looking Jand- 
scape around Sherman. Although the 


plateau is covered with grass, and occa- | 


sional shrubs and stunted trees greet the 
eye, the surrounding bleakness and deso- 
lation render this place one of awful gran- 
deur. The hand of Him who rules the 
universt is nowhere else more marked, and 
in no place will the tourist feel so utterly 
alone, so completely isolated from man- 
kind, and left entirely with nature, as at 


Sherman, on the Black Hills of Wyoming. 


At the first the tourist experiences much 
difficulty in breathing, the extreme light- 
ness of the air trying the lungs to their ut- 
most capacity, but becoming accustomed 
to the change, and inhaling long draughts 
of the pure mountain air, will greatly pre- 
fer it to a heavier atmosphere. 

isu AnD GAME—There is no spot along 


may be loftier, and the torrents might-| the line of road which can be compared to 
ier in their power, and still they do not! the locality around Sherman for trout fish- 
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- ing. The tiniest rivulets swarm with them, 
and their speckled sides glisten in every 


% eddy. They weigh from one-fourth to two- 
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variety and hue, over 300 varieties of which 
have been classified. 
VIRGINIA DALE—is situated fifteen miles 


- pounds, and their flesh is as hard and|southwest of Sherman, in Colorado, at the 


- white as that of the mountain trout of 
- Vermont. 

Antelope, elk, black-tailed deer, bear, 
- sage hens and grouse abound in the hills 
and on the plateaus. The angler, hunter, 
_ or tourist should never pass Sherman with- 
- out pausing tong enough to fly a hook and 
try his rifle. Doubtless tais point will be- 
come « favorite summer resort for travelers, 
when the hotel accommodations are uch 
as to entice them toremain, as it possesses 
eminent attractions for hunting and fishing. 
From Sherman to Rawlin’s, 16¢ miles, 

_ the road runs between the Black Hilis and 


head of a deep gorge, on Dale Creek, near 
the Cache-a-la Poudre River. On the east 
side of the canyon, the wall of overhanging 
rock rises about 600 feet high, for a mile 
along the stream, giving a wild and pictur- 
esque beauty, a sublimity and grandeur 
to the scene, rarely surpassed. This point 
is called the “‘Lover’s Leap,” though we 
never learned that any one ever leaped off; 
but if the leap was made, we judge that 
the jar on alighting in the valley, 6u0 feet. 
below, must have knocked all the love, 
romance or sentiment out of those making 
it. In and around this place are numerous 


the Rocky Mountain range, presenting | (ells, grottoes, gorges, canyons, precipices, 


varied and impressive scenery at various 
points. 

Leaving Sherman, the road turns to the 
left, and passes through several long snow- 
sheds and deep rock cuts to 


DALE UREEK BripcE—Dale Creek is a 
noted’ stream, although a small one, and 
should have a noted priage—as it has. 
- When the road was being constructed over 
these hills, in 1867, the railroad company 
built a plated wooden frame-work structure 
650 feet long, from bluff to bluff and 126 
feet high. The bridge stood on trestles, 
interlaced with each other, and securely 
corded together and stayed by wire cables, 
secured to, and sloping from, the bridge on 
each side to substantial anchorage, down 
inte the valley below, presenting a light 
and graceful appearance when viewed 
from the creek below. ‘his old bridge 
was replaced in 187% by one of iron, of 
similar dimensions, built in the most sub- 
stantial manner—see illustration, page 49. 
From the bridge, the beautiful little 
stream looks like a silver thread below us, 
the sun glistening its surface with a thou- 
sand flashes of silvery light. Anon, the 
dark walls of the canyon shade it, as 
though they were envious cr jealous of its 
beauty being rendered common property. 
A narrow, green valley, halfamile above 
the- bridge, is the site of the former 
Dale City, where, at one time, were 
-_ over 600 inhabitants. Now, a few hundred 
yards above the bridge, can be seen a soli- 
tary house—like a lone sentinel in front of 
a deserted camp. Here, too, as well as 
around Sherman, and all over the Black 
Hills, are found countless flowers of every 
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peaks and rugged recesses, 
.enough to employ the tourist for some 
time in examining their beauties. 

Some “yellow-covered novelist’? has 
immortalized Virginia Dale, by calling it 
the “Robbers’ Roost,’”? though failing to 
inform us what they roosted on. But. 
aside from this questionable honor, Virginia 
Dale is the most widely known and cele- 
brated of any locality in these mountains, 
There are a few good buildings around the 
place, where excursionists, who visit to 
enjoy the scenery, mountain air, and rare 
fishing and hunting, are provided for. 

See ANNEX, No 10. 

We now return to the railroad, cross the 
bridge, and turn away to the northward, 
through long snow-sheds and rocky cuts, 
made through red sandstone, six miles to 

Pie Siding—This station is important 
only in the tact of its being a point where 
great quantities of ties and wood are 
brought to the. railroad from the hills to 
the northward. The view to the south 
is that of a very broken and rugged coun- 
try. To the west, the southern end of 
the great Laramie Plains is spread out, 
almost at our feet, twenty miles in width, 
with the wondrous Rocky Mountains ris- 
ing from its western border, range upon 
range, peak overlapping peak, away up, 
up into the regions of perpetual snow, 
over one hundred miles away. 

Our train is descending rapidly, and 
more to the northward; steam is no longer 
required—only brakes. Onward. 4 1-10 
miles, through snow-sheds and deep exca- 
vations, brings us to 

Harney —an_ unimportant station 
Passing on, to the left can be seen the old 
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CROSSING THE RANGE ON SNOW SKATES-SEE ANNEX NO. 32. 


Denyer and Salt Lake stage road, the tele- 
raph marking the line for some distance 
along the railroad. On the right hand, the 
whole valley has been fenced in for 
grazing purposes. 

The next station is 41-2 mites, denomi- 
nated 
_ Red Buttes—This locality derived 
its name from several ridges and peculiar 
formations of sandstone lying between the 
railroad and the Black Hitls on the right. 

Many of these sandstones rear their 
peaks from 500 to 1,000 feet above the 
plain, apparently worn and washed by the 
elements, into wild, fantastic shapes and 
grotesque figures. Rocks which, at a dis- 
‘tance, might be taken for casties, rise side 
by side with the wall of an immense fort; 
‘Churches rear their roofs, almost shading 
‘the lowly cottage by their side; columns, 
monuments and pyramids are mixed up 
With themselves and each other, as though 
‘some malignant power had carried off 


some mighty city of the olden time, and, 


wearying of his booty, had thrown it down 


upon these plains, without much regard 
to the order in which the buildings were 
placed. 

Some few only of these curiosities, can be 
seen from the car windows, and those are 
not the largest. The tourist, by stopping 
over a day or two at Laramie, wou!d find 
much of interest in this section of the 
country. 

The Laramie River rises about 50 miles 
to the southwest from Red Buttes, on the 
eastern slope of the mountains—its source 
being composed of almost innumerable 
springs. Its general course is northeast 
fer 200 miles, when it empties into the 
North Platte River at Fort Laramie. 


During the building of the road, thou. 
-sands of ties were floated down to Lara- 


mie, and thence hauled along the line. 
The supply of timber in this region is 
as near.inexhaustible as can well be im. 
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agined, where forests do not recover 
from the cutting. Saw mills will find 
-employmentfor many generations ere 
they can lay bare these mountains. 
Six and a half milesfrom Red Buttes 
is a station for the military post of 
Fort SANDERS, which is situated on the 
east side of the railroad, close to the 
track, andin plain view for miles. The 
buildings are principally of logs, sev- 
eral of stone and one an ordinary 
frame—headquarters. This post was 
established June 23, 1866, by two com- 
_ panies of the Third Battalion U.S. In- 
- fantry, under the command of Brevet 
' Lieut.-Col. H. M. Mizner, Captain 18th 
Infantry. Latitude 41 deg., 13 min., 4 
- gece. (observation), longitude 105 deg., 
40 min. (approximate). 
Two and a half miles farther on we 
arrive at the end of the “Mountain Di- 
vision” of the road. 
Laramie City—the enterprising 
county seat of Albany county, has 
~ wonderfully improved within the last 
few years. It hasa population of 4,000 
and isregularlylaid out atright angles 
withtheroad. Astream of clear, cold 
water, which risesin a spring afew 
miles to the eastward, runs through 
the principal streets; the buildings are 
small and mostly of wood, with a few 
substantial structures of stone. The 
spirit of improvement is manifested 
on every hand, which has recently 
completed numerous stores, hotels, 
banks, churches, schools, dwellings, 
and other buildings, including a court 
house and jail. Treesline many of the 
streets, and present a cheerful and 
home-like appearance; in fact, most 
of the Laramie residents are here to 
stay. For many years after the com- 
pletion of the road this was a regular 
eating station for passenger trains 
from the East and West. The meals 
were served in the Thornburg House, 
at present a first-class hotel, in front 
of which the ears stop. The Sentinel, 
weekly, and Boomerang, daily, are 
published here. 
Routiine Mitrt—During the year 1874 
the railroad company crected arclling 
- millat this place. at a cost of $127,500. 


It is situated to the right of the road, a. 


short distance north of the station, 
and isin operation night and day, re- 
rolling old rails and other heavy work. 
The company’s division shops are also 
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located here. They are of stone obtain= 
ed from Rock Creek, 50 miles north. 
The round-house contains 20 stalls. 
The machine shop is used for general. 
repairing, and is first-class in outfit. 
The railroad was completed to this. 
pointJ une 18, 1868, and for some time 
Laramie was known as the “end of the 
track,” and during that time it was not. 
only the place from which all freight. 
and suppliesfor the West were hauled. 
by wagons,but it was the center for all 
the roughs and abominations which 
followed the building of the road. 
Directly to the east can be seen the: 
Cheyenne Pass wagon road—the old 
emigrant route—which crosses the 


‘plain and river 4 mile above the city, 


running north along the mouuntains. 

Laramie was the first place in Amer- 
ica—orin the world even—where a fe- 
male jury wasempaneled. Their first. 
case was that of a Western desperado, 
and there was no flinching from duty. 

Curious passengers will note from 
this city west, the railroad laborers— 
section hands—are CHINAMEN. They 
are said to be very reliable. 

LARAMIE PLAINS—comprise a belt of 
fine grazing lands, about 25 miles wide 
by 60 long, and the remarks about the 
grazing lands elsewhere will well ap- 
ply to this section. Beef caa be raised 
and fattened on these plains as cheap- 
ly as in. Texas, where, as every one 
knows,they raise themselvesand form 
the larger half of the population. The 
peculiar features of these grasses are 
similar to those already described. 
The plains are higher, and frost ap- 
pears earlier in the fall, but the sum- 
mer sun cures the grass before its ar- 
rival,so that the cold weather does not 
injure it. We need only mention the 
well-known fact that thousands of 
buffalo once roamed these plains, fur- 
nishing the Indians unlimited beef, to 
convince any one that the laudations. 
of thisas agrazing country are not ex- 
aggerated or wild ideas, but substan- 
tiated facts, proved by experience. 

Stock-raising is now almost the 
only industry noticeable, and a great 
many thousand head of cattle, sheep 
and horses can bo seen in almost 
any direction. It is computed that 
there are at this time over 90,000 
head of cattle, 85,000 head of sheep, 
and three thousand horses and mules 
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within 40 miles of Laramie, valued at 
$2,250,000. In 1867, there couldn’t be 
found in the same section 500 head of all 
kinds—all told. Agriculture is not profit- 
able, yet they have demonstrated that some 
of the hardy vegetables can be cultivated 
with success on the bottom lands. 

Items or INTEREST—Crystal Lake is 
about 40 miles to the westward of Lara- 
mie. Sheep Mountain—one of the peaks 
in the Rocky Mountain range—rears its 
head for 12,000 feet above the sea. Should 
the tourist desire to visit the place, he will 
find the road beyond the plains rough, 
and the ascent toilsome. Before begin- 
ning the ascent of the mountains we enter 
one of the grandest forests in the country. 
For ten miles we toil on through the for- 
est, which is so dense that the sunlight 
hardly penetrates, and the silence is almost 
oppressive. Bears, mountain lions, and 
the mountain sheep range here; their 
haunts, until lately, never baving been in- 
vaded by the pale face. Emerging from 
this gloom into the fair sunlight, we find 
ourselves on the highest point of the moun- 
tain, from which we can look over piles of 
fleecy clouds floating below us to other 
ranges far beyond. teak on peak, ridge 
on ridge, they ascend, until their snow- 
clad heights are lost in the distance, or in 
the vast blue dome above. 

Looking downward, we behold a vast 
succession of dark ridges and grey peaks 
through the rifts in the fog-like vapor 
floating above them. These dark ridges 
derive their sombre hue from the foresis 
of pine, which extend for miles and miles 
in all directions. To the east we see a 
deep indentation in the mountains, which is 
Laramie Plains. Across this apparently 
narrow line, the rugged masses of the 
Black Hills rise in their grandeur, their 
black crests closing the scene. 

Turn now to the immediate landscape. 
Here is a green, grassy lawn, dotted with 
tiny flowers, of varietics such as we never 
before beheld, or ever read of, and right 
before us, in the center of this lawn, lies a 
circular lake nearly a mile wide; its clear, 
soft, cold water glistening in the rays of 
the sun, and reflecting, as in a mirror, every 
Object on its banks, transforming them 
into many fantastic shapes, as the breeze 
lovingly kisses the silver surface, lifting 
it into little ripples. 

The scene is one of unsurpassed loveli- 
ness immediately around you while the 
view in the distance is grand, aye, sub- 


lime—beyond the power of words to de. 


pict. 
tail of being impressed with its wonderous 
beauty, and his mind will take newer and 


clearer impressions of the power of “Him 


who hath created all things.” ' 

Tue Snowy Rance—the great backbone 
of the continent-——is covered with snow fora 
great part of the season; the highest peaks 
ever wearing their white robes, even when 
the passes are covered with flowers. This 
renders them very conspicuous and easily 
discerned at a great distance. Hence the 
term “Snowy Range.” . 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CoUNTRY—In 
general descriptions we speak of Laramie 


Plains as including all the country lying — 


Whoever visits this place cannot — 


between the western base of the Black | 


Hills and the eastern base’of the Rocky 
Mountains—« grand park, similar in for- 
mation to the great parks of Colorado, 
though of much less altitude. These 


“parks’? are immense bodies of table. 


lands, enclosed by the peaks and ridges 
of the surrounding mountains, sheltered 


by them from the cold winds, watered by _ 
them from the never-failing streams which © 
flow from gorges and canyons among ~ 
these peaks, from which the snow is never | 


absent. ‘The average elevation of the Lar- 
amie Plains or park is about 6,500 feet, 


though where Laramie City stands it is | 
more. The Black Hill ranges of the Rocky _ 
Mountains form the eastern and northern ~ 


boundary of the “ Plains.” 


This range | 


extends nearly due north to Laramie Peak, © 


about 150 miles, thence west, terminating 


in the Seminole Mountains... On the south, © 


the park or plain is bordered by the Rocky 


Mountains, which here reach an elevation __ 


of from 10,000 to 13,000 teet above the sea 
—snow-capped always. | 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet, these slopes are 
covered with dense pine forests. 

In the mountains to the westward, in 
North Park, Douglass, and other creeks, 
rich mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
nearly all the known metals have been dis- 
covered, and in several cases, worked to ad- 
vantage. The Keystone is reported to be a 
very rich mine, the owners of which are 
taking out the ore and piling it up, to await 
the arrival of a stamp mill which will be 
put up in a few months. Undoubtedly 
there are vast regions tributary to Laramie 
equally well-stured with mineral deposits, 
that have never been. prospected or visited 
by the white men. 

On the northwest from out the Elk 


To the altitude of _ 


Fa 
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‘Mountains, juts the Rattlesnake Range, ex- 
tending north to the North Platte, carrying 
| an elevation of nearly 8,000 feet. 
Through the western range, the North 
Platte canyons, and. on the east, the Medi- 
cine Bow River cuts through the eastern 
range, separating it from the foot-hills of 
the northerly range of the Black Hills. 
Through the plains flow the Big and Little 
_ Laramie Rivers, which, as we before stated, 
rise in the mountains which border the 
western rim of the plains. These streams 
canyon through the Black Hills north of 
Laramie Peak, and enter the North Platte 
near Fort Laramie. 
Rock Creek rises east of Medicine Bow, 
-and after flowing north to about latitude 
42 degs. flows west and empties into the 
Medicine Bow. This river rises in Medi- 
cine Bow Mountains, and flows north to 
about the same latitude as Rock Creek, 
_ thence west, and canyons through the Rat- 
tlesnake range of hills, entering the North 
Platte about 150 miles northwest of Lara- 
mie City, in latitude 42 deg. 3 min. 

By this showing it will be observed that 

the immense pa k, or Laramie Plains, is 
well watered—-sufficienjly for grazing and 
irrigation. We have been more explicit, 
have dwelt longer on the e points than we 
should have done, did we not feel a desire 
to show to the emigrant, or to those who 
are seeking good locations for grazing 
lands, that the Laramie Plains possess 
these advantages in an eminent degree. 
We have wandered far away from the 
plains in our descriptions, but the grazing 
lands end not with the plains. The moun- 
tain sides, until the timber belt is reached, 
the valleys, blutts, and foot-hills, all pre: 
sent the same feature in point of luxuriant 
crops of gras:. The valleys of the streams 
mentioned also contain thousands of acres 
of meadow land, where hay can be cut in 
abundance, and, if the season will permit, 
wheat, bariey and rye might be grown to 
advantage, the soil being a black loam, 
-and sufficiently moist to insure good crops 
without irrigation. 

FisH AND GAME—Trout—the finest in 
the world—can be found in every moun- 
tain stream, while every variely of game 
ranges over the mountains, hills valleys 
and plains in countless numbers. 

With these general remarks, we will re- 
turn to Laramie, and proceed on our jour- 
ney. Soon after leaving the city, we cross 
the Laramie River, and eight miles brings 
us to 


Howell’s—an unimportant station, 
where passenger trains seldom stop. It is 
then 7 6-10 miles to 

Wyoming—on the Little Laramie 
River. During the building of the road 
large quantities of ties were received at 
this point, which were cut at the head of 
the river and floated down the stream in 
high water. The country is a broad prai- 
rie. At tie station we crossed Little Lara— 
mie, a small stream which rises in the 
mountains to the westward and empties 
into Laramie River. To the next sta- 
tion— 

H utton’s—it is 6.9 miles, and 6.6 
more to 

Cooper Lake —Near the station, to 
the westward, lies a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, about two miles. long by half-a-mile 
wide, for which the station is named. 

Lookout—a station with an altitude 
of 7,169 feet—is 5 4-'0 miles from Cooper 
Lake. We are now entering the rolling 
prairie country, where, for 25 miles either 
way along the road, vast herds of elk, 
deer and antelope are found at different 
seasons of the year—the elk being mostly 
found in the winter, when the snow drives 
them from the mountains. We also begin 
to tind occasional bunches of sage-brusn, 
which tell us that we have entered the 
country where this more useful than orna- 
mental shrub abounds. Occasionally we 
pass through cuts and over low fills, by 
snow-fences, and through snow-sheds, the 
country growing rougher as we pass along 
5.7 miles to 

Harper’s—from which it is 6.3 
milest0.* 6.4, 

Miser Statiom—Sage-brush is the 
rule. Just before reaching the station, 
we pass through avery deep cut—one 
of the deepest on the road—where a lit- 
ite spur of the bluffs rises abruptly 
from the plains, rightin the way of the 
road. Just before reaching the next 
station, we cross Rock Creek, towards 
the head of which is good trout fish- 
ing. Itis 51-10 miles to 

Rock Creek—a small eating sta- 
tion, onasmallereek of the same name. 
Trains from the east stop for supper, 
from the west for breakfast, 30 minutes 
~ The English language is wonderful for its apt- 
ness of expression. When a number of men and 
women get together and look at’each other from 
the sides of a room, that’s called a sociable. When 
a hungry crowd calls upon a poor station keeper 


and eats him out of house and home, that’s called 
a donation party. 
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are allowed for that purpose; and, it 
is said, the meals served are much 
improved on those of former years. 
All travelers appreciate good fare. 

Leaving the station, our course now lies 
to the eastward; the train winds around 
the spurs of the bluffs, which seem to.bar 
our way by interlocking with each other, 
on through a rough, rolling country, again 
turning to the westward, over briuges and 
fills, through cuts and snow-sheds, for 7 
1-10 miles to 

W ileox—an unimportant station, and 
we continue crossing creeks and ravines 
for 8 4-10 miles more, of difficult engineer- 
ing and middling heavy road-work, and 
arrive at : 

Aurora—formerly Como, a small 
place. Soon after passing the station we 
come to Como Lake, a beautiful little 
sheet of water, lying to the right of the 
road. itis about one mile long and half- 
a-mile wide, and contains a peculiar fish, 
a “fish with legs.’ These fish-animals 
possess gills something like a cat-fish ; are 
amphibious, being often found crawling 
clumsily around on Jand, miles from the 
lake. Quite a variety of peculiar fossil 
shells are found around the lake that are 
gathered in summer by. persons who offer 
them for sale to the tourists. 

MEDICINE Bow RivER—is crossed a few 
miles after leaving Como. It ris& in the 
Medicine Bow Mountains, as before stated, 
and empties its waters into the North 
Platte River. 

This river was long a noted resort for 
Indians, and several treaties have been 
made on its banks between the“ noble red 
men” and their pale-faced “ brothers.” 
The valley of the river, above the railroad, 
for thirty miles or more, is broad, fine bot- 
tom-land, until it reaches the base of the 
mountain. - From thence to its source the 
course of the river is through immense 
forests of pine, wh'ch present unrivaled 
facilides for lumbering. Fish are found 
in great quantities in the stream, and the 
various kinds of game which abound in 
this country are found in the mountains 
where the river has its source. Soon after 
crossing the river, and 71-10 miles from 
Como, we come to 

Medicine Bow—containing several 
stores, and saloons, freight house, passen- 
ger station, and a five-stall round-house. 

Leaving this station, the road is laid 
over a smooth, level plain, for 7.5 
miles, when it enters a rough, hilly, 
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we 


sage-brush country, and stops at — 

Niles Junction—from which the | 
train, winding around through deep. 
cuts and long snow-sheds, for 3 2-10 
miles further, to 

Carbeon—Here was discovered the 
first coal on the Union Pacific Ry. Two 
veins have been qpened, averaging 
about tenfeet. This coalis used prin- 
cipally by the Ry. Co, for their locomo- 
tives—the quality not being so good 
for domestic use as that mined further 
west, at Rock Springs and Evanston. - 

The coal is raised from the mine and 
dumped into the flat-cars, while standing 
on the track—the shaft of the mine being 
between the main and side track, close to 
the station; a stationary engine furnish- 
ing the hoisting power. Another shaft is 
to the south of the town, a short distance, 
reached by a railtrack. 

Carbon contains a population of about 
800, and is the county seat of Carbon coun. 


ty, which contains a population of about 


2,000—most of whom are engaged in stock- 
raising. 

Sim pson—a small, unimportant side-. 
track,is reached 6.3 miles fromCarbon, 
after passing through a succession of cuts, 
many of which are covered with snow- 
sheds. Passenger cars do not stop. The 
road now curves around, and runs almost 
due west for 50 miles. To the next sta- 
tion it is 45.10 miles. 

Perey—tThe station was named for 
Percy T. Brown, an engineer who was 
killed by the Indians, whileemployed sur- 
veying the line. 

During the construction of the road, 
this was an important station. ‘Ties, tele-. 
graph poles, wood and bridge timber, were 
landed at this point in immense quantities. — 

They were obtained at Elk Mountain, . 
seven milesto the south. The old stage 
road winds around the base of the moun-. 
tain, between that and the railroad. Near 
the foot of the mountain, old Fort Halleck 
and one of the most important stations of 
the Overland Stage Company, were located ;- 
both are now abandoned. : 

ELK Mountain—is a noted. landmark, 
and quite a curiosity in its way. It rises 
to a great height, its top being covered 
with snow a great portion of the year, 
and at ahy time snow can be found in 
places on the summit. It has the appear- 
ance of being an isolated peak, though, 
really, it is the extreme northern spur of 
the Medicine Bow Mountains. Itis, how- 
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SEALS AND SEA LIONS AT FARALLONES ISLANDS, BELOW SAN FRANCISCO. 


ever, surrounded by rolling prairie land, 
and seems to rise boldly from it, rough, 
rugged and alone. On the west side, the 
summit is easily reached by a good road, 
made by the lumbermen. The mountain 
is nearly round, about six miles in diame- 
ter at its base. Its sides are covered with 
dense forests of pine, aspen and hemlock. 
It is worthy of note, that this is the only 
point where the latter species of timber 
is found along the line of the road. It 
grows in profusion with the spruce in the 
gorges, near the summit. 

To the south is a fine valley, about 15 
miles wide and 20 mileslong. Pass Creek, 
which rises in the Medicine Bow Moun- 
tains, runs through this valley or its 
way to the North Platte River. Large 

5 


quantities of hay are cut in the bottom 
lands along the creek. This stream, like 
all others which rise in this range, is full 
of fine trout and other fish. Antelope 
abound on the plain, with elk, deer, bears 
and mountain sheep, while mountain lions 
find their homes in the dark ravines and 
gloomy gorges of the mountain. 
Dana—is an unimportant station 6 
1-10 miles west of Percy. From Percy to 
the North Platte River, 29 miles, the road 
is built down the valley of an alkali ravine. 
Sage-brush and stagnant pools of alkali 
water are the only objects that greet the 
eye—perhaps an unpleasant greeting. 
Edsomn—for many years known as 
St. Mary’s—is 7 5-10 miles from Dana. 
Soon after leaving the station, our 
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train enters the ravine, where the bluffs as- 
sume more formidable features; in fact, 
the ravine becomes a gorge, the rugged 
spurs shooting out as though they would 
reach the opposite wall, and bar out farther 
progress. ‘The first one of these spurs does 
indeed bar our way, or did until a tunnel 
was completed. Before this tunnel was 
finished, the company laid the road around 
the point of the spur on a temporary track. 
Emerging from the tunnel, the train rushes 
down the gorge, the wall now rising close 
abrupt and high, on either hand,and 7 8-10 
miles from St. Mary’s we arrive at and 
pass 
W oleott’s—an unimportant station. 
Down, down we go—the rough spurs 
point out from either wall of the canyon, 
an indenture in one bank marking a pro- 
jection on the other. While looking on 
this scene, one cannot help fancying that 
one time this chasm was not; that some 
fearful convulsion of nature rent the 
mighty rocks in twain, leaving these rag- 
ged walls and fetid pools to attest the fact. 
Suddenly we whirl out of the mouth of 
this chasm—out on the level lands of the 
North Platte River—cross a substantial 
wooden bridge, and stop at 

Wort Fred, Steele—5 9-10 miles 
west of Wolcot’s; elevation, 6,840 feet. 

This fort was established June 380th, 
1868, by four companies of the 30th In- 
fantry, under command of Brevet Col. R. 
I. Dodge, Major 30th Infantry. When the 
posts in the Powder River country were 
abandoned, the great bulk of the military 
stores were hauled to this place and stored 
for future use. 

About two miles- west of Fort Steele 
formerly stood 
- Benton Crry—now entirely abandoned. 
The road was completed to this point the 
last of July, 1868. At that time a large 
amount of freight for Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and the western country was re- 
shipped in wagons at this point, and dur- 
ing August and September the place pre- 
sented a lively aspect, which continued 
until the road was finished to, Bryan, the 
first of October. Benton at that time was 
composed of canvas tents; about 3,000 peo- 
ple-of all kinds -made the population; a 
harder set it would be impossible to find— 
roughs, thieves, petty gamblers (the same 
thing), fast women, and the usual accom- 
paniments of the railroad towns, flourished 
here in profusion. There were high old 
times in Benton then, but as the road 


“packed up their tents and stole noiselessly. 
away,” leaving only afew old chimneys 
and post-holes to mark the spot of the once © 
flourishing town. 
cipal drink of the citizens, it being the 
most convenient, as all the water used had 
to be hauled from the Platte River, two 


ce 


stretched away to the westward, the people 


t 
$ 


$ 


Whiskey was the prin- | 


miles distant, at an expense of one dollar - 


per barrel, or ten cents per bucket-full. - 
At Benton, the bluffs which mark the 
entrance to the canyon of the Platte near 
Fort Steele, are plainly visible and will 
continue in sight until we near Rawlins. 
They are of gray sandstone, worn, marked 
by the waters or by the elements, far up 
their perpendicular sides. They are on the 
opposite side of the river, the banks on the 
west side being comparatively low. As 
At this point the river makes a bend, and 
for several miles we seem to be running 
down the river, parallel with it, though 
really drawing away fiom the stream. | 
To the south is a long, high ridge of 
grey granite, called the “ Hog Back.” It 
is about four miles away from the road, 
and runs parallel with it for about 15 
miles, terminating in the highlands of 
Rawlins Springs. It is very narrow at the. 
base, not exceeding halt-a-mile in width, 
yet it rises from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high. 
The ridge is so sharp that cattle cannot be 


driven across it,and in many places it is 


all but impracticable for a man to attempt to 
walk along its summit. 


Where this ridge _ 


reaches the river bank, about two and a - 


half miles above the bridge, the walls are - 


perpendicular and very high, from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet. A corre-ponding bluff on the 
opposite side shows thar the river has cut a. 
channel through this ridge, which at one 
time barred the progress of the waters. 

On the south side of the ridge is a very 


pretty little valley, through which flows a. 


small creek into the Platte. It furnishes 
fine grazing. and is in marked contrast to 
the surrounding country. 

Many years ago this green and peaceful 
looking vale was the scene of a fearful bat- 
tle between the Sioux and their inveterate 
enemies, the Utes. The Sioux were encamped 
in the valley, and were surprised by the 
Utes, who stole on them in the grey light 
of the morning, and attacked them furi- 
ously. Though taken by surprise, the 
Sioux fought bravely, but were surrounded 
and overpowered. When trying to escape, 
they ‘essayed to cross the “ Hog Back,” 
but every one who raised his head above 
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the crest was picked off instantly. A por- 
tion of the band escaped in another direc- 


tion, leaving their dead comrades on the 


field. The Sioux were so badly whipped 
that from that time forward they have had 


jittle use for the Utes. 


North PuattE River—We = gave a 


short description of this river from where 
we first crossed it near North Platte City, 


to Fort Steele, so we will now trace it from 


this station to its source. 


the Platte is about 150 to 200 miles. 
rises in the mountains of the North Park, 


From Fort Steele to the head waters of 
It 


its waters being supplied by many tributa- 


; 


stream at intervals. 


ries, which, at present, are mostly nameless. 


The course of the river, from its source to 


this po-nt, is nearly due north. 

About twenty-five miles above the fort, 
is the Platte Ferry, on the old overland 
stage road. 

Good bottom lands are found along the 
About 100 miles fur- 
ther up, the trivutaries of the river begin 


to empty their waters into the main steam, 


and the timber land commences. 


springs. seven in num- 


discovered here, but not 


Douglas Creek and French Creek are 
tributaries of the Platte, and run through 
heavy timbered valleys. Gold mines and 
guich diggings were 


them rises a clear, sparkling spring of 
ice-cold water, and weopne that the 
time is not far distant when these springs 
will be taken up, a narrow gauge rai.road 
laid down, hotels built, and one of the 
finest “watering places” in the world 
opened to the public. 

Fish of many kinds, and beavers, are 
abundant in the streams; the beavers 
erecting dams often six feet high. The 
mountains and forests are fullof game, and | 
inthem and the open valleys can be found 
clk, deer, antelope, bears, mountain sheep 
and lions and, occasionally, the bison or 
mountain buffalo 

The forests are dense and large in extent; 
from which, during the building of the 
road, large quantities of ties were cut and 
floated down the river to Fort Steele. The 
valleys are fertile and large. and all in all, 
it is a grand, wild country, where the tour- 
ist could enjoy life to his heart’s content, 
in hunting, fishing, and fighivng the Indians. 

Grennville—is a small side-track | 
station eight miles west of Fort Steele, and 
it is seven miles further to 


Rawlins—(usually called Rawling 


Springs). This place contains a population 
The Railroad Company 


of about 800. 


prospected to any great 
extent. On the west side 
of the river, Monument 
and Big creeks empty 
their waters into the 
Platte, nearly opposite 
the creeks first named. 
Big Creek rises in a 
beautiful Jake, about 
three miles long by half 
a mile wide. A. half- 
mile above this les 
another lake, but little 
smaller. This ground 
is disputed territory be- 
tween the Sioux and 
Utes, rendering it very 
unsafe for small parties. 
Eight miles from 
Douglas Creek coal is 
found in abundance, 
and farther on, fine 
looking quartz veins 
crop out on the hillside. 
Near here are sulphur 


ber, and 
while, along 


very hot; 
side of 
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have built here a fine hotel, a round-house 
of 20 stalls, and machine-shops for division 
repairs. The Railroad Company employ 
130 men. 

The surrounding country is rough and 
broxen, covered with sage-brush and 
flecked with alkali. Close above the town 
a fine sulphur spring rises from under the 
bed of blue limestone, and other springs 
arise from the surface of a narrow, wet 
ravine, which extends about a mile above 
the town. The bed of the ravine, as far as 
the water extends, is white with alkali, 
where the pools of stagnant water do not 
cover it. 

From 30 to 40 miles to the northeast of 
this station, are located the Ferris and 
Seminole mining districts. The ore is sil- 
ver, and said by some people to be 
rich. Several mills were erected some 
years ago, but the ore proved refrac- 
tory and little has been done. Stages 
leave Rawlins tri-weekly for Meeker 
—150 miles distant. 

Rawlins is the county seat of Carbon 
county, and was named in honor of Gen’ 
J. A. Rawlins. ‘he principal business in 
which the citizens are engaged is stock 
raising and mining. 

Two miles north of the station a paint 
mine has been discovered, which prospects 
now to be very valuable. It is said to be 
fire-and-water proof. Two mills have been 
erected at the station for grinding the paint, 
with a daily capacity of three and ten tons 
respectively. ‘The Union Pacific Railroad 
Company are using it to paint their cars. 

Leaving Rawlins, we follow up the nar- 
row ravine spoken of, through a natural 
pass about 300 feet wide, which leads be- 
tween two nearly perpendicular bluffs over 
200 feet in height, composed of yellowish 
gray quartzose sandstone, overlaid with 
carboniferous limestone. This bluff ap- 
pears to have extended across the ravine 
sometime in the past. Perhaps a large 
lake was imprisoned above, which kindly 
burst these huge walls, and left a natural 
route for the railroad. 

Beyond the pass we follow up this dry 
lake bed 6 5-10 miles through a sage-brush 
and alkali country to 

Solon—a small station where the 
passenger trains do not stop, and 66-10 
miles further arrive at 

Separation—This station derives its 
name from the fact that at this place the 
various parties of surveyors who had been 
together or near each other for the last 
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hundred miles, separated to run different 
Jines to the westward; elevation, 6,900 feet. 
We are rapidly rising, and 15 miles fur- 
ther will be on the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Artesian wells are quite numerous along 
the line, most of them having been finished 
within the past five years. They are from 
3826 feet to 1,145 feet in depth, flowing 
from 400 to 1 ,000 gallons an hour, in one 
place 26 feet above the surface. By pumping, 
thee wells will supply from 650 to 2,400 
gallons of water per hour. The one at this 
station is 1,103 feet deep, in which the 
water stands 10 feet from the surface, and 
by pumping yields 2,000 gallons per hour. 

Fillmore—is another station where 
the cars do not stop. It is 8 3-10 miles 


west from Separation, and six miles 


from 

Crestom—Sage-brush and alkali beds 
are the rule now, and have be.n for the 
last 25 miles, and will be for the next 100 
miles. We are now near the summit of — 
the great “back-bone ” of the continent— 
the Rocky Mountains —just 17,080 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Twoandahalf miles west of this point 

a sign-board has been erected on the 
right of the road, bearing the words: 

“CONTINENTAL DIVIDE,” 
and marks the summit 7,100 feet above the 
level of the sea. This point is about 185 
miles from Sherman, 737 from Omaha, and 
from San Francisco, 1,177. 

On this wild spot, surrounded by few 
evidences of vegetation—and those of the 
most primitive form—this little sign marks 
the center of the grandest range of moun- 
tains on the continent. Amid what seems 
to have been the wreck of mountains, we 
stand and gaze away in the vast distance 
at the receding lines of hill, valley and 
mountain peaks, which we have passed in 
our journey. We feel the cool mountain 
breeze on our cheeks, butit brings no aroma 
of life and vegetation with its cooling cur- 
rent. We feel and know that the same 
sky which hangs so warm and blue over 
the smiling valleys, looks down upon us 
now—but how changed the aspect; thin, 
gray and cold it appears, and so clear that 
we almost expect to see the stars looking 
down through the glistening sunbeams. 
We do not seem to be on the mountain 
height, for the expanse seems but a once 
level plain, now arched and broken into 
ugly, repulsive hollows and desolate knobs. 

Here, if a spring should rise from this 
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Foundation of Temple. 


Tabernacle, 


VIEW OF SALT LAKE CITY, LOOKING SOUTHWEST, 


sage-brush knoll, its waters would divide, 


- andthe different portions eventually min- 


gle with the two oceans which wash the 
opposite sides of the continent. We enter 
the cars and pass on, the track seeming to 
be lost but a short distance in our front. 
~The view from the rear of the car is the 
same. The track seems to be warped up 
and doubled out of sight. The curvature 
of this backbone gives the track a similar 
_ appearance to that witnessed at Sherman. 
' Although much higher at Sherman, still 


To be ‘*de.d broke,” or out of money, is ‘‘ inthe 
cap,’ ‘fon the bed rock,” etc. 


this is the continental. divide, but the low, 
broad pass brings us 1,212 feet below that 
place. To the north, the Seminole moun- 
tans rear their rugged heights, and farther 
on, and more to the westward, can be seen 
the long lines and gray peaks of the 
Sweetwater Range. Still farther to the 
west and north, the Wind River Moun- 
tains close the scene in the dim distance, 
their summits robed in snow. Away to 
the south can be seen the hills which form 
the southern boundary of the pass, near 


‘* Shooting his moutt off,” for one to use de- 
fia. t or foul language. : 
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by where the Bridger Pass Station is situ- 
ated on the old overland stage road. 

With a last look at this rugged, barren, 
desolate region, we spced away over the 
crest, and shall have down grade for the 
next 108 miles, descending in that distance 
1,110 feet. 

Latham —is reached 7.3 miles west, 
but our train does not stop; and 7 6-10 
miles more brings to 

Wash-a-kie—named afier an old 

‘chief of the Shoshone Indians, who 
has always been friendly with the 
‘whites. At this place is another 
artesian well, 638 feet deep, which, at 
15 feet above the surface, flows 800 
,gallons of pure water per hour. 

Red Desert—is 96-10 miles from 
Wash-a-kie. The country around here is 
called the Red Desert, from the color of the 
barren soil. Itis a huge basin, its waters 
having no outlet. Several alkali lakes are 
found in it, but nothing lives on its surface. 
The soil is Lad between Table Rock and 
Creston, the extreme points of the desert, 

88 miles apart. It is composed of the de- 
composition of shale and calcareous clays, 
and is deep red, showing the presence of 
an hydrous. sesquioxide of iron. The 
southern margin of the basin is mainly 
sand, which is lifted up by every passing 

breeze to fall in drifts and shifting 
- mounds. 

 "ipton—a side-track, where our train 
does not stop, is 61-10 miles west of Red 
Desert, and 64-10 miles further, the train 

“well stop at 

Table Rock—This station is on the 
outer edge of the desert, which has an ele- 
vation of 6,890 feet. Off to the left can 

_ bescen a long line of bluffs, rising from 
50 to 500 fect above the surrounding coun- 
try. They are of red sandstone, which is 
mainly composed of freshwater shells, 
worn, cut, and fluted by the action of the 
elements. One of these bluffs, which 

- gives its name to the station, is level on 
the top, which rises about 500 feet above 
the road, and extends for several miles. 
Heavy cuts.and fills are found here, show- 
ing that the road, is passing through the 
rim of the desert. After passing through 
this rim, and by the side-track, called 

Monell—we go on, througha rough 
and proken country for ten miles, when 
we arrive at a station called 

Bitter Creek—At this place the 
company have a ten-stall round-house, 
and a machine shop, for repairs. 


As we leave this station, we begin the © 
descent of the celebrated Bitter Creek, 
the valley of which we shall follow to 
Green River, about 60 miles west. The © 
valley is narrow, the bluffs coming near 
the creek on either side. The stream is 
small and so strongly impregnated with 
alkali as to be almost useless for man or 
beast. The banks and bottoms are very 
treacherous in places, miring any cattle 
which attempt to reach its fetid waters. 
This section was always a terror to travel- 
ers, emigrants and freighters, for nothing 
in the line of vegetation will grow, ex- 
cepting grease-wood and sage-brush. The 
freighter, especially, who had safely navi- 
gated this section, would “ring his pop- 
per” and claim that he was a “tough cuss 
on wheels, from Bi'ter Creek with a per- 
fect education.” 

From the source to the mouth of this 
stream, every indication points to the fact 
that deposits of oil underlie the surface. 
Coal veins—-valuable ones—-have been 
found, and an oil-bearing shale underlies a 
large portion of the valley. The old over- 
land stage and emigrant road follows this 
valley from its source to Green River. 
From the bluffs, spurs reach out as though 
they would like to meet their jagged 
friends on the opposite bluffs; and around 
the rough points the cars roll merrily on 
down, down to the Green. =e 

Black Buttes—is 9 1-10 miles down 
the creek. 

Haliville—an unimportant station to 
the tourist, is 5.1 miles from the But'es, 
and 6 2-10 miles to. . 

Point of Rocks—Here an artesian 
well, 1,015 feet in depth, supplies an abun- 
dance of pure water. s 

Extensive coai mines near this station 
are being worked by the Wyoming Coal 
Company, who ship as high as 100 car- 
loads daily. In one bluff, at a depth of 80 
feet, five veins of coal have been opened 
one upon the other—which are respectively 
one, three, four, five, and six and a half feet 
in thickness. On the bluff, just above the 
coal, is aseam of oyster-shells six inches in 
thickness, which Hayden says ‘“‘is an ex- 
tinct and undescribed species, about the 
size of our common edible one.” 

The sandstone bluffs, at points along the 
road, are worn by the action of the elements 
into curious, fantastic shapes, some of 
which have been named ‘Caves of the 
Sand,” “‘ Hermit’s Grotto,” “ Water-washed 
Caves of the Fairies,” “Sanko’s Bower,” 
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&c. Prof. Hayden, in his geological ex- 


-. amination of this section of.the creek, re- 


_. ported finding “preserved in the rocks the 
_ greatest abundance of deciduous leaves of 
_the poplar, ash, elm and maple.” He says 
further: ‘Among the plants found is a 
specimen of fan-palm, which, at the time it 
grew here, displayed a leaf of enormous 
dimensions, sometimes having a spread of 
ten or twelve feet. These gigantic palms 
seem to have formed a conspicuous feature 
among the trees of these ancient forests.” 
Several sulphur and iron springs are lo- 
cated near, but little attention has been di- 
rected to their special virtues. 
_ ‘Phayer—a small side-track, 5 3-10 
miles further west, is passed without stop- 
ping, and 6 2-10 miles more we arrive at 
—6§ Salt Wells—This, until coal was dis- 
covered in quantities on the creek, was a 
wood station. The wood was obtained 
from five to ten milessouth, in the gulches, 
_ where also could be found game in abund- 
_ance—elk, deer, bears, etc. 
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Baxter—is 6 7-10 miles from the 
Wells, and 6 8-10 from 

Rock Springs—This station was 
named atter a saline spring of water which 
boils up out of the blutts, looking very clear 
and nice, but it is very deceiving—an un- 
common thing in this truthful world. 

An artesian well has been sunk at this 
station, 1,145 feet deep. The water flows to 
the surface at the rate of 960 gallons per 
hour, and at 26 feet above the surface, 
flows 571. gallons per hour. The popu- 
lation of this place is 500, mostly engaged 
in mining and stock raising. Near here 
are more rich coal mines. 

From this point to Green River, the 
scenery becomes more grand and im- 
pressive, the bluffs rising higher and the 
gorge narrowing, until the hills seem to 
hang over the narrow valiey with their 
frowning battlements. Through this gorge 
we rattle on nine miles to 

Wilkins—asmall station six miles 
from the end Laramie Division. 
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Green River—is the county seat of 
Sweetwater county, 845 miles west of 
Omaha, the end of the Laramie and. the 
commencement of the Western Division 

fof the Union Pacific Railway. 

The place is a regular eating station. 
where passenger trains stop 380 minutes— 
those from the East for breakfast, those 
from the West for supper. Much taste is 
displayed at this station, in decorating the 
dining room and office with mountain cu- 
riosities, mineral specimens, moss agate 
and horns of game. 

The city has a good court-house—costing 
$35,000; several dry goods, grocery, cloth- 
ing and other stores; two hotels, and about 
400 population; also, a daily newspaper, 
the Huening Press. The Railroad Com- 
pany has a round-house of 15 stalls, and 
machine shops and repair shops, located 
here, which in the early years of the road, 
were at Bryan. 


It is claimed that the surrounding coun- 
try isrich in mines, but one thing is cer- 
tain—it is rich in cattle;-it has cattle on — 
more than a “ thousand hills.” ree 


The bluffs near this station present a 
peculiar formation called, by Prof. Hay- — 
den, the ‘Green River Shales.” Fora ~ 
beautiful illustration of the bluffs, the sta- 
tion and the bridge, see ANNEX No. 16. i 


The walls of these bluffs rise perpendic- 
ularly for hundreds of feet, are of a grayish 
buff color, and are composed of layers, ap- — 
parently sedimentary deposits of all thick. 
nesses, from that of a knife-blade to two 
fect. At the ba e of the bluff the layers 
are thin and composed of arenaceous clay, 
with laminated sandstone, mud markings 
and other indications of shallow water or 
mud flats; color for 100 feet, ashen brown; 
next above are lighter colored layers, al- 
ternate with greenish layers, and fine 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF SNOW SHEDS ON THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS. 
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CROSSING TRUCKEE RIVER, C. P. 


white sand. Passing up, clay and lime 
predominate, then come layers of bould- 
ers, pebbles, and small nodules. 

-_ There are also seams of very fine black 
limestone, saturated with petroleum. Near 
the summit, under the shallow, calcareous 
sandstone, there are over fifty feet of shales 
that contain more or, less of oily material. 
The hills all around are capped with a 
deep, rusty yellow sandstone, which pre- 
sents the peculiar castellated forms which, 
with the banded appearance, have given 
so much celebrity to the scenery about 
this station. 

The point where our photographer 
stood to take the picture, was about one- 
half mile below the bridge and immedi- 
ately opposite the mouth of the noted 
Bitter Creek, down which, in years past, 
rolled the wagons of the pioncer-emigrants 
of the far West, on their weary way 
seeking new El Doratoes towards the set- 
ting sun. 


Ou_p Town—A  sbort distance from the 
station io the southward is the site of the 
old deserted city of Grcen River, near the 
old emigrant crossing, and thereby hangs 
atale. This city was laid out in July, 
1868, and the September following con- 
tained 2,000 inhabitants, and many sub- 
stantial wood and adobe buildings, and 
presented a permanent appearance. At 
that time it was thought by the citizers 
that the Railroad Company would certainly 
erect thei division buildings near the town, 
and it wouid become an important station 
in consequence. But the Railroad Com- - 
pany opposed the Town Company, bridged 
the river, and as the road stretched away 
to the we tward, the town declined as rap- 
idly as it arose, the people moving on to 
Bryan, at which place the Railroad Com-. 
pany located thezr city—and sold lots. 

Geographical indications from the first 
pointed to the fact that the Railroad Com- 

| pany must eventually select this place in 
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preference to Bryan, which is now an ac- 
complished fact. - 

Twenty YEARS AGO an important 
trading post was located near this station 
just below, on the opposite side of the 
river. In early days, the Mormons had a 
ferry here, and a; the river was seldom 
fordable—except late in the fall—they 
reaped a rich harvest of from $5 to $20 a 
team for crossing them over the river, ac- 
cording as the owners were found able to 
pay. Those times were comparatively 
only yesterday, and we might say with the 
juggler “ Presto !”? and we have the “ iron 
horse,” and the long trains of magnificent 
palace cars, crossing the substantial rail- 
road bridge, conveying their hundreds of 
passengers daily—passengers from every 
land and clime—and whirling them across 
the continent from ocean t) ocean, on 
schedule time. Do these passengers, while 
partaking of-a princely meal, lying at ease 
sipping their wine, (or pos bly ice water,) 
and smoking quietly their cigar, ever 
think of the hardy pioneers who toiled 
along on foot and alone, many times over 
seven months traveling the same distance 
that can now be made in fiv2 days? Thes 
pioneers suffered every kind of hardship, 
many even unto death, and those that re- 
main are fast passing away. Yet, the 
fruits of their adventurous and daring in- 
trepidity can be seen on every hand. 

GREEN River—This stream rises in 
the northwest portion of the Wind River 
Mountains, at the base of Fremont’s reak. 
The source of the river is found in innu- 
merable little streams, about 200 miles 
from. the railroa‘l crossing. About 150 
~miles below the station the river empties 
-into. the Colorado River. The name 
“Green River” implies the color of the 
water, but one would hardly expect to be- 
hold a large, rapid river, whose wat:rs 
possess sodeepahue. The river, for some 
distance up tlic stream, commencing about 
fifty miles above th. station, runs through 
a soil composec of decomposed rock, 
Slate, etc., which is ver,’ green, and casily 
washed and worn away, which accounts 
for the color of the water. At all seasons 
of the year tlie water is very good—the 
best, by far, of any found in this part of 
the country. The tributarics abound in 
trout. -of fine:= flayor;- and: “the. . main 
river is well stocked. with the finny tribe. 
Game of all kinds abound along the river 
and in the adjacent mountains: 

Fontenelle Creck comes into Green River 
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40 miles north, and is spec’aly noted for 
game, trout, etc. 

The lower stream presents avery marked 
feature, aside from the high blutts of worn 
sandstone besides sedimentary deposits. 
These features are strongly marked, above 
the bridge, for several miles. 

From Green River station, the first ex- 
ploring expedition of Maj. Powell started 
on the 24th of May, 1369. The party con- 
sisted of about a doz2y well-armed, intrepid 
men, mostly Westero hunters. They had 
four well-built boats, with which to explore 
the mysterious ard terrible canyons of 
Green River and the Colorado. These 
gorges were comparatively unknown, the 
abrupt mountain walls having turned the 
travel far from their sterile shores. Sci- 
ence and comn, 'ice demanded a solution 
of the question: ‘Can the upper Colorado’ 
be navigated ?”? and Maj. Powell under- 
took to solve the prob’em. - 

The party en-ountered hardships, dis- 
covered beautitui scenery, and in their re-_ 
port have thrown much light on the mys- 
teries of this heretofore not much traveled 
country. The resalt of the expedition af- 
forded the Major tne materials for a course 
of lectures, and demonstrated the impor- 
tant fact that the Colorado canyon 7s not 
navigable. 

We hear that the Major has, since the 
above, made an expedition to the river, but 
aro not informed as to the results. 

A wagon road leads north, up the east 
side of the river, over which a stage runs 
regularly to the | | 

SWEETWATER CountRy—The principal 
cities are South Pass, Atlantic and Hamil- 
ton. They are situated four miles apart. 
The principal occupation of the citizens is 
quartz gold mining. Many of the mines 
ae said to be very rich, but for some rca- 
son very unprofitable to werk. The prin- 
cipal mincs are on Swectw.ter River, a trib- 
utary of Wind River, which passes through 
very rich mineral and agricultural coun- 
try. 

Wind River is a tributary of the Big 
Horn River, which empties into the Yel- 
lowstone. The streams abound in fish, in- 
cluding trout of excellent flavor.- The 
valleys and mountains furnish game in 
abundance, including decr, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep, buffalo, cinnamon, brown, 
blac and grizzly bears. 

Indian difficulties have retarded min- 
ing, agricultural, and business operations 
very much in the past. . 
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Se to Bryan, Septem- 
= = ber, 1868, and large 
===, 1amounts of freight 
= == was delivred here to 
*. === be re-shipped to‘ the 
westward. From this. 
7777 station to the north- 

es Me ward, it is 80 miles. 
ae YY, to the Pacific Springs. 
ss — “it YY oe a oe ae 
= SY, “Yau,” anc miles. 

= iy Vi to Sweetwater. 
; At one time stages. 
left this station for the - 
1 Sweetwater country, 
| but they have. been 
y transferred to Green 
Zo \iver station. Freight. 
BAA for the Government 
Z posts, and country to 
% the northward, Atlan- 
tic City, South Pass, 
oe &e., is hauled from 
this station by wagon. 
teams as of old. 

5 Bryan, during its. 
@ early days, was quite 
@ lively, and _ troubled 
with the usual number: 
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_. Leaving the station, 
- we cross Green River 
on a fine bridge, the 
cars passing along 
through heavy cuts, 
almost over. the river 
-in places, affording a # hy 
fine view of the frown- Mea, 4 
ing cliffs on the east Ts af 
aiside. of the . river. 
Twenty miles to the 
northwest a large bar- 
ren butte, pilot-knob, 
stands in __ isolated 
loneliness. Soon we 
turn to the left, leav- 
ing the river, and pass 
Peru—in 8 miles 
—and in five miles 
more, arrive at 
‘ Bryan—a desert- 
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of roughs, gamblers and desperadoes. 
When the Vigilance Committee was in 
session here, in 1868, they wated on a 
noted desperado, and gave him 15 minutes 
to leave town. He mounted his mule and 
said: “Gentlemen, if this d—m mule don’t 
buck, I don’t want but five.’ Wecom- 
mend his judgment, and consider that for 
once “his head was level.” 

Buack’s Fork is approached at this 
station. It rises in the Uintah Mountains, 
about 100 miles to the southwest, and emp- 
ties into Green River, below Green River 
‘City. The bottom lands of this river, for 
fifty miles above Bryan, are susceptible of 
irrigation, and are thought to be capable 
-of raising small grains. 

Marston—is an unimportant station, 
7.6 miles from Bryan. Soon after passing 
the station, to the northward, the oid Mor- 
mon trail from Johnson's Ford on Green 
River, 12 miles above Green River station, 
an be seen coming down aravine. The 
route is marked for some distance by a 
line of telegraph poles which leads to 
‘Sweetwater. 

Soon after leaving this station, a fine 
view can be had to the left, south,of the 
Uintah range of mountains. The valley 
of the Beaver lays at the northern base of 
the range, and is one of the most produc- 
‘tive sections oi the territory ; corn, potatoes, 
vegetables, and small grain grow and yield 
abundantly. Beaver Creek, which flows 
‘through the valley, was named for the 
beavers that inhabit the creek. 

As early as 1825, Beaver Creek was 
known to Bridger and other trappers of 
the American Fur Co; in after years, it 
became the headquarters—for years at a 
‘time—of Jim Bridger and other trappers. 
Since trapping beaver has been aban- 
-doned the increase in Beaver Creek has been 
wonderful. Immense dams are here to be 
seen, from four to six feet high, which 
flood many thousand acres. 

The streams of this section not only 
abound in beaver, but in fish—the trout 
here being abundant. 

Beyond the Uintah Range is the Great 
Valley of White Earth River, where is lo- 
cated the Ut» Reservation. 

Granger—is 96 miles. west of 
Marsion. The last seven and a_ half 
mules of track before reaching this station 
‘was laid down by Jack Caseman in one 
day. The station is named for an old set- 
tler, Mr. Granger, who keeps a ranche 
near by. 


‘the northwest, in Hodge’s Pass. 
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HAM’s Fork—which we cross near 
the station—rises about forty Peek 

e€ 
bottom lands of this stream are very 
productive of grass; the upper por- 
tion of the valleys, near the moun- 
tains, produce excellent hay-crops. 
Up this “Fork” is building the | 

Oregon Shor Line, 


—broad gauge—a branch of the Union 
Pacific. The first survey was made in 
1876, but active work of building only 
commenced in 1881. The road had, at 
the close of the year, 150 miles of steel 
rails laid, andits constructions push- 
ed vigorously. Theline pierces the 
Uintah range by a long tunnel, pene- 
trates a region abounding in coal, and 
in close proximity to the celebrated 
soda springs of Idaho, and connects 
with the Utah & Northern branch at 
Pocotello, 156 miles north from Ogden, 
Utah. Working parties are now en- 
gaged on the line as far west as Boise | 
City, and on a line branching off to 
the westward of Blackfoot, for Salina, 
in the Wood River country. 

After crossing the bridge we leave 
Black’s Fork and the old stage road, 
which bears away to the left, to Fort 
Bridger, while our course is due west, 
up the Bia Muppy, which we crossand 
recross repeatedly before reaching 
Piedmont, 50 miles distant. The valley 
of the stream is narrow, producing 
only sage- and grease-wood. 

Church Buttes—is situated on Big 
Muddycreek, just east of the crossing. 

The station is 10.5 miles from Gran- 
ger’s, a noted place for moss agates. 
These beautiful stones are found 
along the line of the road from Green 
River to Piedmont; insome places the 
ground is literally paved with these 
gems, varying in size from a pea to 
about five inches in diameter. The 
outside is a dark gray and a greenish 
blue in spots. Should the reader con- 
clude to stop over and hunt moss ag- 
ates, our advise would be: take your 
time anda hammer with you, crack the 
rocks and pebbles beneath your feet; 
and when you find one of the agates, 
if it looks dull and rusty, do not throw 
it away in hopes of finding a prettier 
one, for often the dull-looking stone, 
when cut and dressed, is very beauti- 
ful and valuable; but most of the > 
agates are valueless. 


- derives 
the peculiar formation of 
the 


of the road; 


they rise in lofty domes 


distance, resemble the flut- 


spires 
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Church Buttes station — 
its name from 


sand-stone — bluffs, 
which extend for many 
miles on the left-hand side 
they are 
about ten miles distant. 
At the Old Church Buttes 
station, onthe old over- 
land stage road,’—about 
nine miles to the south 


and pinnacles, which, at a 


ed columns of some cath- 
edral of the olden time, 
standing in the midst of 
desolation; its lofty tur- 
reted roof and towering 
rising far above 
the surrounding country; 
but on nearer approach 
the scene changes, and 
we find a huge mass 
of sandstone, worn and 
washed by the elements 
until it has assumed the 
outline of a church of the 
grandest dimensicns, it 
being visible for a great 
distance. Again we go 
westward 6. 9 miles to 

Ham pton—a side track, with cattle 
pens and s.ute for loading them—large 
herds of which range in this section, on the 
hills and in the adjacent valleys. 

To the left, aft r leaving the station, we 
see high buttes of all fantastic shapes, 
showing water lines, which indicate that 
there has been “high wa‘er” here some 
time in the past. 

Carter—is 10 miles from the last 
station. About seven miles north, a large 
sulphur spring, and near it a calybeta 


spring has been discovered,’ and about 


fourteen miles further a mountain of coal; 
the total thickness of the veins is 87 feet, 
traceable for twelve miles. A branch rail- 
road is contemplated to the coal bank, via 
the springs. 

This station is named for Judge Carter, of 
Bridger. This gentleman has a large warc- 
house at this point, where freight until re- 
cently, was received and shipped to Vir- 

inia City, Helena, and Bannock City, 

ontana Territory. This route was the 
shortest wagon route from the East, until the 
building of the Utah and Northern. 


JAMES BRIDGER—See following page. 


The series of buttes that has been ob- 
served on our left below, continues, but 
are more of auniform height—table-topped, 
with scrub cedars in the gulches and 
ravines. Some of these buttes look like 
immexse railroad dumps, as they jet out 
into the valley, round and steep. 

On the right, the soil is red-clay; with 
some rocks of the same color. 

Fort BripcEr—is ten miles east from 
this station, over the bluffs, out of sight, 
having been established in 1858, by General 
A. 8. Johnson, latitude 41 deg. 18 min. and 
12 sec.; longitude 110 deg. 82 min. and 38 
sec. 

Black’s Fork, which runs through the 
center of the parade ground, affords ex- 
cellent water, and with Smith’s Fork, a 
stream five miles southeast, affords as fine 
trout as there isin the country. 


The “good, old-fashioned way” of imparting 
knowledge to dull pupils—By rule, paddling itin 
through the pores of the skin. 

“Cayotes” are a small species of wolf. 
rabbits” are of the hare family. 

Infantry soldiers are called, by the Indians, 
“heap walk men.” * 


“Jack 
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This post was named after JAMES 
BRIDGER, the renouned hunter, trapper and 
guide, who lived in this ‘country nearly 
half acentury. (See portrait page 17.) 

“Jim” Bridger is undoubtedly the 
most noted of ali the old plains men, and 
early pioneers in our far western country. 
Through'the courtesy of W. A. Carter, of 
Fort Bridger, we have been furnished with 
a fine picture of Mr. Bridger, end a short 
sketch of his eventful life—from which we 
condense: 

“Jim? was born in Richmond, Virginia 

—somctime about the last of the last cen- 
tury—and while he was very small, his 
parents emigrated to St. Louis, Mo., where, 
shortly after their arrival, they both died 
of an epidemic then prevailing in that 
city. Having no one to look to or care for 
him, he engaged to accompany a pariy of 
trappers who were then fitting out for a 
trip to the Rocky Mountains. 
_ Entirely devoid of even the commonestru- 
iments of education, he crossed the then 
almost wholly unknown and _trackless 
plains, and plunged into the pathless 
mountains. Greatly attracted by the novelty 
of the sport, at that time quite profitable, 
he entered eagerly upon the business of 
trading in fur. Being naturally shrewd, and 
possessing a keen faculty of observation, he 
carefully studied the habits of the beaver, 
and profiting by the knowledge obtained 
from the Indians—with whom he chiefly 
associated, and with whom he became a 
great favorite—he soon became one of the 
most expert trappers and hunters in the 
mountains. 

Eager to satisfy his curiosity, a natural 
fondness for mountain sccnery, and a roy- 
ing disposition, he traversed the country in 
every direction, sometimes in company 
with Indians, but oftener alone; he famil- 
iarized himself with every mountain peak, 
every gorge, every hill, and every land- 
mark in the country. He pursued his trap- 
ping expeditions north to the British Pos- 
sessions, south to Mexico, and west tothe 
Pacific Ocean. In this way be became 
acquainted with all the tribes of Indians in 
the country, and by long intercourse with 
them, learned their language and became 
familiar with all their signs. He adopted 
their habits, conformed to their customs, 
became imbued with all their superstitions, 
and at length excelled them in strategy. 
The marvelous stories told by Bridger are 
numerous, but we have not the space for a 
“specimen.” In after years, when it be- 
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camc necessary to send millitary expedi- — 
tions through the far western country, the’ - 
Government employed Bridger as a guide, 
and his expericnce was turned to good ac- ~ 
count as an interpreter of Indian languages. 

Mr. Bridger died in 1875, near Kansas © 
City, Mo., having outlived the sphere of 
his usefulness, there being no longer any 
port.on of the West unexplored, and hav- — 
ing reached the period of second childhood. — 

As this post is one of great historic in- 
terest, we publish, in our ANNEX No. 17. 
Memories of Fort Bridger. ‘Yo the next 
station itis 9.5 miles, and is named after 
that old hunter and trapper, ee 

Bridger—and it is as unpretentious as 
the original. Scrub cedar in tue highrocky 
bluffs, sage-brush, red sandstone and red ~ 
clay, with bunch-grass for sandwiching, is ~ 
the make-up of the surrounding country. 
It is inhabited by a few wood-choppers, 
some stock men, with herds of cattle and 
sheep, a few deer, antelope, coyotes and 
jack rabbits by the thousands. For agr:cul- 
tural purposes, it is in a high state of deso- 
lation. 

For the next three stations we shall 
ascend rapidly, The blufts are nearer, and 
we cross and re-cross the “ Muddy” very: ~ 
often, the little stream being nearly as 
crooked as the streets in Boston. 

A few miles beyond, on the left, is a 
towering cliff, which comes to a point, near 
the road, on the side of which are some 
notable water-lines. 

This cliff is about 500 feet in height, and 
where it comes to a point is pulpit-shaped, 
and is known as Pluto’s Outlook. A little 
further south is his Majesty’s Stone-Yard, to 
which the railroad company, years ago, 
laid a track for the purpose of using the 
flat stone which lay around scattered all 
over the “ yard,’ but here a difficulty 
seems to have arisen. The masons re- 
ported that the stone was “ bedeviled,” - 
and would not lay still; when the stone ~ 
was laid flat in their work, the next 
morning they would be found on the 
edge; when laid on the edge and left alone 
for a few moments, they were found flat- 
ways. This state of things so alarmed the 
masons that they abandoned their work 
and the country, and it is not known what 
has become of them. 

Leroy —a side-track, is five miles from © 
Bridger. Near here the old overland road 
comes down the mountains, crossing the 
railroad to the west, at Burns’ old ranche, ~ 
the route marked by the line of telegraph 
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poles. Three miles west, on this stage road, 
are the soda springs 

Piedmont—is ten miles from Le- 
roy; there are a few dozen buildings in 
sight. The principal business in which 
the people are engaged is the burning of 
charcoal for shipment to smelting fur- 
naces in Salt Lake Valley. There are five 
patent kilns close to the left of the road, 
the wood. being hauled from the Uintah 


Mountains to the southward, from 15 to 20 


miles distant. 
Leaving the station, look ahead from the 
left side, at the track andsnow-sheds. The 
_ grade is very heavy, the country is rough 
_ and broken, and the road 1s very crooked, al- 
most doubling back on itself in places. 

The track is laid over many long and high 

trestle bridges, all of which have been filled 

in with dirt, within the last six years. 
Before reaching the next station, our 
train will pass through five long snow- 
sheds. The small houses near the sheds 
are the habitations of the watchmen who 
have them in charge. These sheds are 
built very tight to prevent fine snow from 
sifting through, which causes them to 

be quite dark. From Piedmont, it is 9.4 

_Iniles to 
Aspen—a side-track. Lumber piles 
and water-tank make up the place. This 
station is next in height to Sherman, on 
the line of the Union Pacific. Elevation, 
7,835 feet ; is 977 miles from San Francisco, 
and 937 from Omaha, situated on the low- 
est pass over the Uintah Mountains. 

_ The station derives its name from the 
high mountain to the north, called “Quak- 
ing Asp.” The summit of this mountain 
is covered with snow during most of the 
year. The “quaking asp,” or aspen, a 
species of poplar, grows in profusion in 
the gulches and on the sides of the moun- 
tain. The old overland stage road 
winds around the northern base, while the 
railroad girds its southern borders, nearly 
encircling it between the old and new; de- 
cay and death marking the one, life, energy 
and growing strength, the other. 

‘ Leaving Aspen, the grade is downward 
to Salt Lake Valley. After rolling through 
two long snow-sheds and five miles of 
road, we are at 

Hilliard—population 400. At this 
station business can be felt in the air. A 
“V” flume crosses the railroad track—20 
feet above it—in which immense quanti- 
ties of lumber, ties, telegraph poles, cord- 
wood,.etc., are floated down from the pine- 
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ries of the Uintah Mountains, from 20 to 
30 miles distant, south. Just to the right 
of the station are located rows of the 
J.C. Cameron bee-hive kilns, for burn- 
ing charcoal. There are about 80 of 
them, of two different sizes, some with a 
capacity for 20 and some 40 cords of wood. 
These kilns can each be tilled and burned 
three times a month, and from 20 cords of 
wood 1,000 bushels of charcoal is pro- 
duced. ‘This coal is mostly shipped to 
smelting furnaces, to the westward—Salt 
Lake City, Virginia City, Eureka, San 
Francisco, etc. One smelting furnace was 
erected here—at the coal—during the year 
1877. 

Sulphur springs are located opposite 
the station, to the north and south, from 10 
to 25 miles distant, but they are getting too 
common to require a description; and 
then, owing to late teachings, they pos- 
sess little interest to owr readers. 

Two miles from- Hilliard, to the right 
of the road, we come to the site of old 
Bear River City, of early railroad days, 
but now entirely deserted. It is situated 
in a little valley at the mouth of a ravine, 
where the old overland stage road comes 
down from the north of Quaking Asp 
Mountain. At one time this place was 
quite populous, and was supposed likely 
to become a permanent town. At this 
point the roughs and gamblers, who had 
been driven from point to point westward, 
made a stand, congregating in large num- 
bers. They swore that they would be 
driven no further; that here they would 
stay, and fight it out to the bitter end. 
The town contained about 1,000 law-abid- 
ing people, and when the roughs felt that 
trouble was coming on them, they with- 
drew to the hills and organized for a raid 
on the town. Meanwhile some of the 
roughs remained in the town, and among 
them were three noted garroters, who had 
added to their long list of crimes that of 
murder. The citizens arose, seized and 
hung them. In this act they were sus- 
tained by all law-abiding people, also by 
the Index, a paper which had followed the 
road, but was then published here. This 
hastened the conflict, and on the 19th of 
November, 1868, the roughs attacked the 
town in force. This attack was repulsed 
by the citizens, though not until the Bear 
River riot had cost sixteen lives, including 
that of one citizen. The mob first attacked 
and burned the jail, taking thence one of 
their kind who was confined there. They 
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next sacked the office and destroyed the ma- 
terial of the Frontier Index, which was sit- 
- uated in a building close to the railroad, on 
the south side. Elated with their success, 
the mob, numbering about 300 well-armed 
desperadoes, marched over to the north side, 
up the main street, and made an attack on a 
store belonging to one of the leading mer- 
chants. Here they were met with a vol- 
ley from Henry rifles, in the hands of 
brave and determined citizens, who had 
collected in the store. The mob was 
thrown into confusion, and fled down the 
street, pursued by the citizens, about thirty 
in number. The first volley and the run- 
ning fight left fifteen of the desperadoes 
dead on the street. The number of 
wounded was never ascertained, but sev- 
eral bodies were afterwards found in the 
gulches and among the rocks, where they 
had crawled away and died. One citizen 
was Slain in the attack on the jail. From 
this time the roughs abandoncd the city. 
The town declined as soon as the road 
was built past it, and now there is nothing 
left to mark the place, except a few old 
chimneys, broken bottles and_ scattered 
oyster cans. Passing on, the bluffs are 
high and broken, coming close to the road, 
leaving but a narrow valley, until wereach 
Wiillis—a side-track, four miles from 
Hilliard. Soon after passing Millis, we 
come to the valley of Bear River, down 
which we run for two miles and cross that 
river on atrestle bridge, 600 feet in length. 
BEAR RivEr—This stream rises about 
sixty miles to the south in the Uintah and 
Wasatch Mountains. It has many tribu- 
taries, which abound in very fine trout— 
_ and quite a business is carried on in catch- 
ing and salting them for the trade. The 
river here runs almost due north, to Port 
Neuf Gap. Before reaching the Gap, it 
comes to Bear Lake, from which it takes 
its name. The lake is about 15 miles 
long by seven wide, and contains plenty of 
trout and other fish. There are some 
pretty Mormon settlements at different 
points along the river and Jake shore. - 
The Upper Bear Lake Valley is a point 
of great interest on account of the fertility 
of the soil, its romantic situation, the 
beautiful and grand scenery of rock, lake 
and mountain in that neighborhood. The 
valley lies in Rich county, the most north- 
ern county in Utah Territory, and is about 
25 miles long, with a varying width. 
At Port Neuf Gap, the river turns, and 
thence its course is nearly due south, until 
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it empties into Great Salt Lake, near the 
town of Corinne. The course of the 
river can best be understood when we say 
that it resembles tlie letter U in shape: 
From where it rises it runs due north to 
latitude 42 deg, 30 min., then suddenly 
turning, it runs south to latitude 41 deg: 
43 min., before it finds the lake. Within 
this bend lies the Wasatch Mountains, a 
spur of the Uintah, a rugged, rough, bold, 
but narrow range. ae 
The entire region is wild and pictur- 
esque, and would well repay the tourist for 
the time spent in visiting it. About sixty — 
miles distant, to the north, are the far-famed — 
Soda Springs, of Idaho, situated in Oneida 
county, Idaho Territory. 
The old route, by which this northern 
country was reached, was from Ogden, 
via Ogden Canyon and Ogden Valley; 
now the best route is via Utah Northern 
railroad to Franklin, and from thence 
east; see further on. ae 
We now return to the road, and pass 
down the valley, cross Yellow Creek, one 
of the tributaries of Bear River, and 9.5 
miles from Millis, arrive at 
Evanston—This is a regular eating 
station, where trains from the East and 


West stop 80 minutes for dinner; the wait- — 


ers are Chinese. —The meals, good. 

Evanston is the county seat of Uintah 
county, Wyoming, 957 miles from either 
Omaha or San Francisco—just half way 
between the Missouri River and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The Railroad Company have 
erected a 20-stall round-house, repair shops, 
hotel, freight and passenger buildings, 
and the place has improved otherwise 
very much. It now contains about 1,200 
white and about 150 Chinese inhabitants. 
The town boasts of some good buildings— 
including a fine court-house. The Age, a 
weekly newspaper, is published here. 

The citizens of Evanston are mostly en- 
gaged in lumbering, coke-burning, coal- 
mining and stock-raising. 

The railroad was completed to this point 
late in the fall of 1868, and a large amount 
of freight was delivered here for Salt Lake 
Valley and Montana. Saw-mills supply 
lumber from the almost inexhaustible 
pine forests on Bear River to the south- 
ward. 
About three miles east to the right of the 
road, and of Bear River Valley, is located 
the town of 

AumA—Here are located some of the 
most valuable coal mines on the road, and _ 
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which supply large quantities to the rail- 


road company. The mines are said to be 


|very extensive, easily worked, yielding coal 
jof good quality, and employ about 800 men, 
‘most of whom are Chinese. 
200 car loads are shipped from Alma per 
|day to towns on the line of the Central Pa- 
cific railroad, to Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
jJand Carson in Nevada and to San Fran- 
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cisco. A branch railroad has been con- 
structed to the mines, leading off about 
one mile north of Evanston. 

Soon after leaving Evanston we leave 
Rear River to the right, ard follow up a 
beautiful little valley eleven miles to 
Wasatch—tThis station was once a 
regular eating station, with round-house 


|| ries. 
| the road, on which is painted on one side, 
|“ Wyomine,” the other “ Uran.” 


and machine shops of the company located 
here, but a change has been made to 
Evanston, and the place is now deserted. 

Four miles west we cross the dividing 
line between Wyoming and Utah Territo- 
It is marked by a sign-board beside 


Game is found inthe hills—deer, elk, 
and antelope—and in the Uintah and Wa- 
satch ranges, brown, black and cinnamon 
bear are common, and in all the little 
streams, fish of different kinds are abun- 
dant—trout particularly. 

On leaving Wasatch, we arrive at the 
divide and head of Echo Canon, one-half 
mile distant. Here we find the longest 
tunnel on the road, 770 feet in length, cut 


through hard red clay and _ sandstone. 
When the tunnel was completed, it was ap- 
proached from the east by two long pieces 
of trestle-work, one of which was 280 feet 
long and 30 feet high; the other 450 feet 
long and 75 feet high, which have since 
been filled in with earth. The tunnel 
opens to the westward, into a beautiful 
little canyon, with a narrow strip of grassy 
bottom land on either side of a miniature 
stream, known as the North Fork of Echo. 
The hills are abrupt, and near the road, 
leaving scarcely more than room for a 
roadway, including the grassy land _ re- 
ferred to. Along these bluffs, on the left- 
hand side of the stream, the road-bed has 
been made by cutting down the sides of 
the hills and filling hollows, in some pla- 
ces from 50 to 75 feet deep. 

Before the tunnel was completed, the 
road was laid temporarily from the divide 
into Echo Canyon by a Z or zigzag track. 
which let the cars down to the head of the 
canyon—under the trestles above named. 
The great difficulty to overcome by the 
railroad company in locating the road 
from this point into Salt Lake Valley was 
the absence of spurs or sloping hills to 
cairy the grade. Every thing seems to 
give way at once, and pitch headlong away 
to the level of the lake. The rim, or 
outer edge, of the table-lands, breaks ab- 
ruptly over, and the streams which make 
out from this table-land, instead of keep- 
ing their usual grade, seem to cut through 
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the rim and drop into the valley below, 
there being no uplands to carry them. 

. By the present line of road, the cars 
enter Echo Canyon proper at the little sta- 
tion of , 

Castle Roeck—s84 miles from 
Wasatch. This station derives its name 
from the long line of sandstone bluffs on 
the right-hand side of the canyon, which 
are worn and torn away until, in the dis- 
tance, they have the appearance of the old 
feudel castles, so often spoken of, but so 
seldom seen, by modern tourists, For a 
long distance these rocks line the right- 
hand bank of the canyon, their massive 
red sandstone fronts towering from 500 to 
1,500 feet above the little valley, and bear- 
ing the general name of “ Castle Rocks.” 

The cars descend the canyon amid some 
of the grandest and wildest scenery imag- 
inable. We do not creep along as though 
we mistrusted our powers, but with a snort 
and roar the engine plunges down the de- 
file, which momentarily increases to a 
gorge, only to become, in a short distance, 
a grand and awful chasm. About 7.2 
miies below Castle Rock—at 
“Emory—the traveler can seetheNa- 
tural Bridge, a conglomerate forma- 
tion,spanning a cleftinthe wallonthe 
right-handside: this “Hanging Rock 
of Echo” has more thanalocalreputa- 
tion. Itgavethe name to an overland 
stage station, when the completionof 
this road was—but in the dreams of 
its sanguine projectors—an unde- 
fined and visionary thing of the future. 

The left hand side of the canyon pre- 
- sents but few attractions compared with the 
bolder and loftier bluffs opposite. The 
wall breaks away and recedes in sloping, 
grassy hillsides, while we know not what 
lies beyond these walls to the right, for 
they close the view in that direction. 
Wall, solid wall, broken wall, walls of 
sandstone, walls of granite, and walls of a 
conglomerate of both, mixed with clay, 
rise far above us, and shut from our vision 
whatever lies beyond. 

The beauties of Echo Canyon are so 
many, sO majestic, so awe-inspiring in their 
sublimity, that there is little use in calling 
the traveler’s attention to them. But as we 
rush swiftly along, seemingly beneath these 
towering heights, we can note some of the 
more prominent features. 

The only difficulty wil) be that one will 
hardly see them all, asthe cars thunder 
along, waking the echoes among these 
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castellated monuments of red rock, whose 
towering domes and frowning buttresses 
gave the name to this remarkable opening 
in the Wasatch Mountains. Four miles 
below Hanging Rock the walls rise in 
massive majesty—the prominent features 
of the canyon. Rain, wind and time have | 
combined to destroy them, but in vain. 
Centuries have come and gone since that 
mighty convulsion shook the earth to its 
center, when Echo and Weber canyons 
sprung into existence—twin children— 
whose birth was heralded by throes such 
as the earth may never feel again, and still 
the mighty wall of Echo remains, bidding 
defiance alike to time and his co-laborers— 
the elements; still hangs the delicate fret 
and frost work from the walls; still the 
pillar, column, dome and spire stand boldly 
forth in all their grand, wild and weird 
beauty to entrance the traveler, and fill his 
mind with wonder and awe. 

About six miles below Hanging Rock, 
up on the topmost heights of the towering 
cliffs, a thousand feet above the bed of the © 
canyon, can be seen the fortifications 
erected by the Mormons to defend this 
pass against the army under Johnson, sent _ 
out in 1857 by Uncle Sam. These fortifi- 
cations consist of massive rocks, placed on 
the verge of the precipice, which were to 
be toppled over on the heads of the sol- 
diers below, but the experiment was never 
made, so the rocks remain to be used on 
some other foe, or as the evidences of a 
people’s folly. 

On goes the engine, whirling us past 
castle, cathedral, towering column and 
rugged battlement, past ravines which cut 
the walls from crest to base in awful 
chasms, shooting over bridges and flying 
past and under the overhanging walls (see 
Steamboat Rock, ANNEX No. 19), when, 
after crossing Echo Creek, thirty-one times 
in twenty-six miles, we rush past the 
Witches’ Cave and Pulpit Rock, our en- 
gine giving a loud scream of warning to 
the brakemen, who “throwing on the 
brakes,” bring the train to a stop, and we 
get out once more to examine the country, 
Weber River and Echo City station. 

Before we take a final leave of Echo 
Canyon we will relate an incident, thrill- 
ing in its nature, but happily ending with- 
out serious results, which occurred there 
during the construction of the road from 
Echo City to the mouth of Weber, and is 
known as “ Paddy. Miles’ Ride.”’—see AN- 
NEX No. 20. 
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Directly ahead of our train, as it emerges 
from Echo Canyon, coming in from the 
south, is 

- WEBER RIVER—This stream rises in 
the Wasatch Mountains, 70 miles to the 
south, its waters being supplied by thou- 
sands of springs. many larger tributaries, 
and the everlasting snows of this rugged 
mountain range. Jt empties into the 
Great Salt Lake, just below Ogden, about 
50 miles from Echo City. The valley of 
the eber, from Echo City up to its 
source, is very fertile, and thickly settled 
by the Mormons. Three miles above this 
station is Chalk Creek,where a fine coal- 
bank has been discovered. Three miles 
beyond this point is Coalville, a Mormon 
settlement of 800 inhabilants—a thriving 
‘village. Its name is derived from the 
-carboniferious formations existing there. 
The coal-beds are extensive, some of the 
veins being of good quality, others being 
lignite. Echo & Park City branch is 
completed from Echo Cityto Park City 
_—27 miles, with a branch from Coal- 
ville, five miles to an extensive coal 
mine. The track leaves Echo City 
and passes along close below the 
Union track at Pulpit Rock. 

Seven miles beyond Coalville is the 
pleasant village of Winship, situated at the 
junction of Silver Creek and Weber River, 
containing 1,000 inhabitants. The “old 

stage road” followed up Weber to this 
point, thence up Silver Creek via Parley 
Park, and thence to Salt Lake City, 50 
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miles distant from Echo. 

PARLEY ParK—This is a beautiful val- 
ley on the old stage road, about five miles 
long by three miles wide. It is very fer- 
tile, producing fine crops of small grain. 
Several hundred settlers have located and 
made themselves homes. There is a fine 
hotel, once kept as a stage station, now 
kept by William Kimball, eldest son of 
Heber C. Fish, in any desired quantity, . 
can be caught in the streams, and game of 
many varieties, including deer and bears, 
inhabit the adjoining mountains. It is one 
of those pleasant places where one loves 
to linger, regrets to leave, and longs to 
visit again. We advisc tourists to visit it; 
they will not regret a week or a month 


among the hills and streams of the Upper 


Webe Near this point gold and silver 
mines have been liscovered—which prove 
very rich, chief 0: which is the Ontario 
Mine, the most productive in Utah, and 
the prospects now are that the “ Park ” will 
become a great mining center. Re 
turning, we stop a few moments at 

Echo City—The town is situated at 
the foot of the bluff, which towers far 
above it, 9.4 miles from Hanging Rock.. 
As the cars enter the city from Echo Can- 
yon, they turn to the right, and close at the 
base of the cliff, on the right, stands Pulpit 
Rock (see illustration) and the old stage 
ranche on the left, just where it appears 
that we must pitch off into the valley and 
river below. This city is not very inviting, 
unless you like to hunt and fish, whena 
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stay of afew days would be passed very 
pleasantly. 

Chalk Creek, Silver Creek, Echo Creek, 
and Weber River, afford excellent trouting, 
while antelope are shot near the city. The 
mountains abound in bears, deer and elk. 

Echo contains about 200 inhabitants, in- 
cluding those settlers near by and the rail- 
road employes. Coal beds, extensive ones, 
are found near by, as well as an indefinite 
quantity of iron ore, which must possess a 
market value, sooner or later. 

Near Echo City, across the Weber, a 
ravine leads up the mountain side, wind- 
ing and turning around among the gray 
old crags, until] it leads into a- beautiful 
little dell, in the center of which reposes 
a miniature lakelet, shut in on all sides by 
the hills. It is a charming, beautiful, 
tiny little gem, nestled amid a gray, grand 
setting of granite peaks and _pine-clad 
gorges—a speck of delicate etherealized 
beauty amid the strength and ruggedness 
of an alpine world. 

WEBER CANYON—To give a minute de- 
scription of this remarkable place we can- 
not attempt, as it would fill a volume 
were its beauties fully delineated, and each 
point of interest noted. But as one of the 
grand and remarkable features of the road 
it demands a notice, however meager, at 
our hands. For about 40 miles the river 
rushes foaming along, between two mas- 
sive mountain walls, which close the land- 
scape on either hand. Now, the torrent 


plunges over some mighty rock which has 
fallen from the towering cliff 1,000 feet 
above; anon, it whirls around in frantic 
struggles to escape from the boiling eddy, 
thence springing forward over a short, 
smooth rapid, only to repeat the plunge 
again and again, until it breaks forth into 
the plains, whence it glides away toward 
the lake, as though exhausted with its wild 
journey through the canyon. 

In passing down the canyon, the traveler 
should closely watch, for fresh objects of 
wonder and interest will spring suddenly 
into sight on either hand. 

From Echo City, the cars speed along 
the banks of the Weber for about four 
miles, when they enter the Narrows of 
Weber Canyon, through which the road is 
cut for two miles, most of the way in the 
side of the steep mountain that drops its 
base in the river-bed. 

Soon after leaving Echo City, on the 
right, about 100 yards from the road, and 
300 feet above it, can be seen the ‘“ Wiches’ 
Rocks,” a collection of red, yellow and 
gray conglomerate rocks, standing out 
from the side of the cliff, varying in height 
from 20 to 60 feet. Shortly after entering 
the Narrows, the & 

OnE THOUSAND MILE TREE is passed— — 
a thrifty, branching pine—bearing on its — 
trunk a sign-board that tells the western- 
bound traveler that he has passed over 
1,000 miles of railway from Omaha. This 
living milestone of nature’s planting has 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF MORMON TABERNACLE, 


long marked this place; long before the 
hardy Mormon passed down this wild 
gorge; long before the great trans-conti- 
nental railroad was even thought of. It 
stood a lonely sentinal, when all around 
was desolation; when the lurking savage 
and wild beast claimed supremacy, and 
each in turn reposed in the shade of its 
waving arms. How changed the scene ! 
The ceaseless bustle of an active, progres- 
sive age, the hum of labor, the roar and 
rush of the passing locomotive, has usurped 
the old quiet, and .henceforward the LONE 
TREE will be,not a guide tothe gloomy past, 
but an index of the coming greatness of a 
regenerated country. 

Just below this trec, the cars cross a tres- 
tle bridge to the left bank of the Weber, 
thence down but a short distance, before 
they cross over another trestle to the right- 
hand side, and then, almost opposite the 
bridge, on the side of the mountain to the 
left, can be seen the 

DEvVIw’s SuLIDE, or serrated rocks. This 
slide is composed of two ridges of granite 
rock, reaching from the river nearly to the 
summit of a sloping, grass-clad moun- 
tain. They are from 50 to 200 feet high, 
narrow slabs, standing on edge, as though 
forced cut of the mountain side. The two 
ridges run parallel with each other—about 
10 feet apart, the space between being cov- 
ered with grass, wild flowers and climbing 
vines. (See illustration, page 33.) 


Rushing swiftly along past 

Croydon—an unimportant side- 
track, 8.5 miles from Kcho City, we 
soon lose sight of these rocks and behold 
others more grand, of different shapes, and 
massive proportions. The mountains 
seem to have been dovetailed together, and 
then torn rudely asunder, leaving the 
rough promontories and rugged chasms 
as so many obstacles to bar our progress. 
But engineering skill has triumphed over 
all. Where the road could not be built 
over or around these points, it is tunneled 
under. Now we shoot across the river, 
and dart through a tunnel 550 feet long, 
cut in solid rock, with heavy cuts and ills 
at either entrance. Just before entering 
this tunnel, high up to the left, formerly 
stood “ Finger Rock,” as seen in the illus- 
tration (page42), but which has been 
broken away, so as not to be visible 
now. The frowning cliffs bar our further 
way, and again we cross the roaring tor- 
rent and burrow under the point of an- 
other rocky promontory. Here the road 
stretches across a pretty little valley, 
known as Round Valley. 

Dashing along, with but a moment to 
spare in which to note its beauties, we 
enter the narrowing gorge again, where 
the massive walls close in and crush out 
the green meadows. Between these lofty 
walls, with barely room for the track be- 
tween them and the foaming torrent at our 
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feet; on, around a jotting point— and again 
we emerge into a lengthened widening of 
the canyon, and we pause for a moment at 

Weber—seven miles from Quarry. 
This station lies between two Mormon 
settiements, which, taken in connection, 
are called Morgan City. The villages are 
separated by the river which flows through 
bottom lands, most of which are under 
cultivation ; population about 1,000. There 
are some good buildings of brick and 
stone, but the greater number are of logs 
and adobe—sun-dried bricks. At this sta: 
tion, opposite the depot, the first Z. C. M. 
I. appears, which, in Mormon rendering, 
meuns “ Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution ’—a retail branch of the great 
co-operative house in Salt Lake City. 

This. valley shows the effects of irriga- 
tion in Utah. Wherever the land is below 
the irrigating canals, and is cultivated, it 
yields immense crops. Grass grows all 
the way to the summit—and on the sum- 
mit—of nearly all these mountains, afford- 
ing the best of pasturage all the year 
round, as the fall of snow is lght, 
and enough of what does fall is blown off 
by the wind, so that cattle and sheep can 
find sufficient for their needs at all seasons. 
The same may be said of the whole 
slope of the mountains of Utah at the 
same altitude. 

Game of all kinds is numerous through- 
out the same section, and trout exceedingly 
plenty, even in the tinyest little streams. 
The road follows down the right-hand 
bank through this valley until just below 

Peterson—a small, unimportant sta- 
tion, 9.7 miles from Weber, when it 
crosses to the left-hand side, which it fol- 
lows for four miles further, between tow- 
ering mountains, the valley now lost in the 
narrow, gloomy gorge, when suddenly the 
whistle shrieks the pass-word as we ap- 
proach the 

Devil’s Gate—a mere side-track, 
soon after leaving which, the brink of the 
torrent is neared, and the wild scenery of 
the Devil’s Gate is before us. Onward 
toils the long train through a deep cut and 
across the bridge—50 feet above the seeth- 
ing cauldron of waters, where massive, 
frowning rocks rear their crests far up 
toward the black and threatening clouds 
which hover over this witches’ cauldron. 
With bated breath we gaze on this wild 
scene, and, vainly try to analyze our feel- 


thought, as to how or when this mighty 
work was accomplished, no time nor in- 
clination to compare the work of nature 
with the puny work beneath us, but on- 
ward, with quickened speed, down the 
right-hand bank of the stream ; on between 
these massive piles, worn and seamed in 
their ceaseless struggles against the de- 


stroying hand of time; on to where yon 


opening of light marks the open country; 
on, past towering mountain and toppling 
rock, until we catch a view of the broad, 
sunlit plains, and from the last and 
blackest of the buttresses which guard the 
entrance into Weber, we emerge to light 
and beauty, to catch the first view of the 
Great Salt Lake, to behold broad plains 
and well-cultivated fields which stretch 
their lines of waving green and golden 
shades beyond 

Uintah Station—We have now 
passed through the Wasatch “Mountains, 
and are fairly in the Great Salt Lake Val- 


ley. The elevation at thic point is 4,560 


feet, 2,319 feet lowcr than Wasatch, 58 

miles to the eastward. Uintah is 4.5 

miles from the Devil’s Gato. | 
Near the station, on this broad bottom, 


in 1862, was the zcenc of tho iTorrisite — 


massacre. 


trees eee 


——————— 


Here 500 men of Brighar> Young’s 4 


Mormon Legion, and 500 me: \“ho volun- 
teered for the occasion, with iive pieces of 
artillery, commanded by Robert T. Bur- 
ton, attacked tho ‘ Morrisites,’” and after 
three days’ skirmishi.ig, and after a score 
or more had been killed, the “ Morrisites ” 
surrendered. The nodle Burton, after thi 
surrender, took possession of cverything 
he could find in the name of the Church; 
shot down their leader, Joseph Morris— 
an apostate Mormon—whose only fault 
was that he claimed to be the true Prophet 
of God, instead of Brigham Young. This 
man Burton, at the same time shot and 
killed too women who dared to beg him to 
save the life of their Prophet. 

The followers of Morris consisted of 
about 90 able-bodied men, mostly unarmed, 
and over 800 old men, women and v..il- 
dren. The prisoners were all taken to 
Salt Lake City, and condemned, and those 
who were able to work had their legs or- 
namented with a ball and chain, and were 
put to picking stone to build the Mormon 
temple. 
parties were all pardoned by Hon. S. 8. 


ings, in which awe, wonder, and admira-| Harding, who had that spring arrived in 
tion are blended. We have no time for | Utah as Governor of the Territory. 


On the 9th of Ilarch, 18638, these 
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- Leaving Uintah, the road winds around 
tothe right and follows the base of the 
~ mountains, with theriver on the left. The 

country is fertile and dotted with well- 

tilled farms. As we run along down the 
~ Weber River, and 7.5 miles from Uintah, 
we reach , 

Ogden—the junction of Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific railroads. The distance from 
Omaha is 1,032 miles; from San Francisco 
882 miles; from Salt Lake City, 36 miles; 
elevation, 4,301 feet. Near the station 
building are the depots of the Utah Cen- 

tral and the Utah & Northern railroads. 
ee AA) passengers, baggage, mail, and ex- 
press, “change cars” at this station. Pas- 
sengers who have through tickets in sleep- 


-_ ing cars will occupy the same numbers in 


the Central as they bad in the Union, and 
those who had their baggage checked 
through need give it no attention; but 
those who only checked to this place—to 
the end of the U. P. road—wiill need to 
see that it is rechecked. At this station, 
trains stop a full hour, and sometimes a 


little longer—much depending upon the] 


amount of matter to be changed from one 
train to another. 

The station building stands between the 
tracxs, in which passengers will find a 
dining room, where they can have ample 
time to eat a good “square meal ’’—price 
$1.00. Most of the buildings at the station 
are of wood, but the necessary grounds 
have been secured near by for the erection 
of a “Union Depot,” When will it be 
done? Quten sabe? 

OGDEN City is situated one miles east 
from the depot, at the mouth of Ogden 
Canyon, one of the gorges which pierce 
the Wasatch range, and between the Weber 
and Ogden rivers. | Population, about 
6,500. This is the county seat of Weber 
county, and has amply provided itself with 
all needfu! county buildings. The Mor- 
mons have atabernacle, and several other 
denominations have places of worship 
here. The citizens are mostly Mormon, 
and all public improvements are under 
their supervision. It is a poor place for 
“ carpet-baggers.”’ 

The waters of the Ogden River are con- 
ducted through the streets, and used in the 
gardens and fields for irrigating, the re- 
sult of which is that the city is in the 
midst of one great flower garden and for- 
est of fruit and shade trees. In the gar- 
- dens are fruit trees of all kinds, which 
bear abundantly, and in the fields are 
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raised immense crops of grain and vege. 
tables. 

Rich mines of iron, silver and _ slate 
are reported near the city, but little has 
been done towards developing them. 

Ogden has several good hotels, chief of 
which is the Utah House. Two news- 
papers are published here, the Junction 
and the Chronicle. 

‘The Wasatch Mountains r.se some thou- 
sands of feet above the city, and the tourist 
would find much of interest in a stroll up 
the mountain side and along the canyons. 
Ogden Canyon is about five miles long, and 
from. its mouth to its source, from plain to 
mountain top, the scenery is grand and im- 
posing. In places the granite walls rise on 
each side 1,500 feet high, and for a consid- 
erable distance not more than 150 feet apart. 
About six miles from Ogden, up in the 
mountains behind the town, is a lovely lit- 
tle valley called “The Basin,” watered by 
mountain streams and covered with a lux- 
uriant growth of grass. 


Before proceedin g further, we will takea 
hasty glance at 


Utah Territory. 


This territory extends from the 87th to 
the 42d parallel of north latitude, and from 
the 109th to the 114th degree of west longi- 
tude, containing a superficial area of about 
65,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 148,907 whites, Indians and Chinese. 
This area includes large tracts of wild 
mountainous and barren country. At pres- 
ent, most of the lands under cultivation 
and the meadow lands are around the 
lakes and in the neighboring mountain val. 
leys, and are very productive when irii- 
gated; grains, fruits and vegetables matur- 
ing readily, and yielding large returns— 
the aridity of the climate precluding the 
growing of crops by any other means. 

Opposite title page of this book, see illus- 
tration—Utah’s Best Crop. 

Rich veins of gold, silver, coal, iron, cop- 
per, zinc, Cinnabar, antimony. and nearly 
all ihe metals found in the ‘‘Great West,’’ 
exist in Utah, and it is the opinion of most 
men, had it not been for the ‘‘ Councils” of 
Brigham Young to his followers, the Mor- 
mons, not to prospect for minerals, Utah — 
might to-day be an honored State, in the 
great family of States, with a developed 
mineral wealth, second only to California, 
and possibly the first. The whole country 
within her borders would be illuminated 
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with the perpetual fires of her “smelting 
furnaces,” and resound with the thundering 
echoes and re-echoes of the thousands of de- 
scending stamps grinding out the wealth, 
which, since the completion of the Pacific 
railroad, and the consequent influx of 
“Gentiles”? has been exported by mil- 
lions and most effectually demonstrated the 
fact that Utah, if not the richest, is certainly 
next io the richest silver-mining country in 
the world. 

Besides the above, brimstone, saltpeter, 
gypsum, plumbago and sodahave been dis- 
covered, some of which are being worked, 
while fire-clay, marble, granite, slate, red 
and white sandstone, limestone and kindred 
formations exist to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. Salt can be shoveled up in its crude 
state on the shores of Salt Lake, and in the 
southern part of the Territory, is found by 
the mountain, in a remarkably transparent 
and pure state. 

Iron ore exists in large quantities in 
Iron, Summit and Weber counties. Coal 
abounds in various parts, but the principal 
mines now worked are at Coalville, in 
Summit county andin San Pete. The lat- 
ter yields a good quality of blacksmith 
coal, in large quantities. 

At this time there are about 80 organized 
mining districts inthe Territory. We have 
not the space to devote to a description of 
the mines, were we able; they appear to be 
inexhaustible and very rich. Many 
are producing large quantities of ore. 

Fish culture has, since 1874, been re- 
ceiving some attention, and a fish farm 
with a superintendent thereof, is located a 
few miles from Salt Lake City. 

There are quite a number of smelting 
furnaces in operation in various parts of 
the Territory, and in Salt Lake City. 

Utah was first settled in 1847. On the 

24th of July, the advance guard of the Mor. 

mon emigration, numbering 148 men, en- 
tered Salt Lake Valley; five days later 150 
more men arrived under Captain Brown, 
and on July 81st, Great Salt Lake City was 
laid out. At that time the country be- 
longed te the Republic of Mexico, but by 
the treaty of Gaudaluup Hidalgo, in 1848 it 
was ceded to the United States. | 

The summers are very warm and dry; 
the winters mild and open. The fall of 
Snow is light in the valley and heayy in 
the mountain, the melting of which aftords 
ample water for irrigating the foot-hills and 
valieys. Vegetables of all kinds grow 
astonishingly lurge, and of superior quality. 
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Timber is not very plenty, and then, is 
only found in the mountains of difficult ac- 
cess. - Returning to business; at Ogden, we 
will step into the cars of the . 


Utah Central Railroad, 
The principal offices of which are at Salt 


Lake City. _ 
SIDNEY DRONA eee President 
JOHN SHRP s.: «caw gainers aie Eee Vice-President 
EPRANCISZC OPE. 5... 00s Freight and Ticket Agent 


The Utah Central is 36.5 miles in length 
and the pioneer road of Utah, excepting 
the through line. May 17, 1869, just one 
week after the “love feast” of the Union 
and the Central at Promentory, ground was 
broken at Ogden, and the enterprise was 
inaugurated with due ceremonies; Presi- 
dent Brigham Young and the chief digni- 
taries of the Mormon church being in at- 
tendance. 

In about half an hour after the overland 
trains arrive at Ogden Junction, the cars of 
this road roll up to the depot for passengers. © 
When leaving, the train crosses the Weber 
River, on a fine bridge; just to the north of 
the depot passes through a deep cut and 
comes out on a bench of iand that gradually 
slopes from the mountains on the left, tothe 
waters of the lake on the right, six and 
four miles distant, respectively. ° 

From the car window, on the right, a 
good view can be had of a portion of Great 
Salt Lake, but the best view is to be had 
from the top of Promontory Mountain, See 
ANNEX No. 21. The first station from 
Ogden is 16 miles distant, along the slop- 
ing land named, which is covered above 
the line of irrigation, with sage, but below 
with the thrifty Mormon farmers. A wide 
strip of land near the Lake is valueless, 
owing to the salt in the soil. 

KaAysvILLE—-is an incorporated town 
in Davis county, and is surrounded with 
well-cultivated farms, finely kept gardens, 
with water running through the streets, 
and has fruit and shrubbery in profusion. 

The county is comprised of five towns, 
all, with one exception, traversed by our 
road, within the next 15 miles. The county 
has about 7,000 population, seven flouring 
mills and three saw mills. 

FARMING TON—is the next station, 
five miles distant, being the county seat of 
Davis county, and contains good county 
buildings, several flouring mills, and the 
usual beautiful surroundings of {fruit trees 
and orchards, for which a// Mormon set- 
tlements are noted. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG.—Ffor sketch of life see Annex No. 25- 


CENTERVILLE—is the next station, four 
miles from Farmington. The description 
of one Mormon village will do for nearly 
ail; good farms and crops are the rule, 
where the land is irrigated, and none where 
it is not. 

Woop’s CrossInc—comes next, two 
miles further, being the station for the lit- 
tle village of Bountiful, on the left, and is 
in the midst of the best cultivated and best 

producing land in the Territory. 

_. The course of our road from Ogden to 
“Salt Lake is almost due south, while the 
Wasatch Mountains, for 80 miles, describe 


a huge circle in the middle to the east- 
ward. The lower point of this circle we 
are fast approaching, and will reach in 
about two miles, just at the point of the 
mountain ahead, where steam is rising. 


| There, under the point of that huge rock, 


boils up a hot spring, in a large volume, 
forming a creek several feet in width, with 
a depth of six inches, and it is very hot. 
There is no nonsense about this spring; it 
sends forth a never-failing stream. 

The highest peak in the mountain, 
close to the eastward of these springs al- 
luded to, is 1,200 feet above the valley, and is 
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called Ensign Peak—the “ Mount of Proph- 
ecy,”’—where the late Prophet, Brigham 
Young, was wont to wrestle with the Lord: 

Just beyond, on the right, is Hot Spring 
Lake, which is formed from the waters of 
this and others of lesser volume, near by. 
This lake freezes over in the winter, except 
near the shore on the northeastern end, and 
is a great resort for skating parties from 
Salt Lake City. Great Salt Lake never 
freezes over—it’s too salt. 

Passing the lake, our road keeps straight 
across a broad bottom, while the moun- 
tains on the left again curve away to the 
eastward. 

The Warm Spring buildings, where are 
located the city baths, can be seen beside 
the mountain on the left, marked by a con- 
tinuous column of steam, rising near the 
bui.dings. 

These are the disputed springs, to obtain 
possession of which, it is supposed by 
many, Dr. Robinson was murdered. The 
baths are well patronized by invalids, who 
visit them for health, relying on their me- 
dicinal qualities to remove their ailments. 
The following is an analysis of the water, 
as made by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of 
Boston: 

Three fluid ounces of the water on evap- 
oration to entire dryness in a platina cap- 
sule gave 8.25 grains cf solid, dry, saline 
matter. 


Carbonate of lime and magnesia.....0.240 1.280 
Peroxide Of 1LOnaanccnecsecieeatene 0.040 0.208 
GUNN ears otasgtoss's erwcore arcke atsntaver cletereei eee 0 545 2.907 
CHIOTING Ficeciss sca cliachimbieeer seen 8.454 18.421 
Sodas. ale oie Sealeiaselorarcia ete Bh eae 2.877% 15.3848 
IMA OTNERIA <5 lots wearer ce a acters rietucieerane 0.370 2.073 
UID OULIC ACIC wre -oaus's wiaeie oy ve 0es0s 603 9°, 440 


8.229 43.981 
It is slightly charged with hydro-sul- 
phuric acid gas and with carbonic acid 
gas, and is a pleasant saline mineral water, 
having valuable properties belonging to 
saline sulphur springs. The usual tem- 
perature is 102 degrees F. 
They are one mile north of Salt Lake 
City, and are reached by street cars. 
Rolling on through the northern suburbs 
of the city, a little over eight miles from 
Wood’s Crossing, we stop at the depot in 
Salt Lake, the City of Zion. Passengers 
arriving at the depot will find.a “ Bus.” at 
the eastern gate that will take a passenger 
and his baggage to any hotel or point in 
the city for 50 cents; or, at the same gate, 
street cars, that pass the door of every 
prominent hotel in the city; fare, 10 cents, 
or ten tickets for 50 cents. 


Salt Lake City—or “Zion,” as the 
city is often called by the Mormon faith- 
ful, is one of the most beautiful and pleas- 
antly located of cities. It is situated at the 
foot of a spur of the Wasatch Mountains, 
the northern limits extending on to the 
“bench” or upland, which unites the 
plain with the mountain. From the east 
two wagon roads enter the city, via Emi- 
grant and’ Parley Canyons. 

The streets are wide, bordered with 
shade-trees, and laid out at right angles. 
Along each side of the streets is a clear, 
cold stream of water from the mountain 
canyons, which, with the numerous shade- 
trees and gardens, give the city an inde- 
scribable air of coolness, comfort and re- 
pose. The city centains a population of 
full 25,000, is the capital of the Territory 
and county seat of Salt Lake county. 
It has 21 wards within its limits, and 
is the terminus of four railroads. It 
contains some as fine business blocks, 
hotels, and private residences—many 
lit by electricity—as can be found in 
any city west of the Missouri River. 

The Mormon church, besides its Taber- 
uacle, has a bishop located in every ward 
of the city, who holds ward meetings regu- 
larly. The other churches hold services in 
four or more places in the city. The Ma- — 
sons have five lodges in the city; the 
Odd Fellows four, and some of the other 
fellows several. There are 88 mining and 
smelting offices, five sampling and smelt- 
ing works, five iron foundries, boiler and 
brass works, two flouring mills, one woolen 
mill, nine hotels, six breweries, two exten- 
sive marble works, and a score or more of 
small manufacturing establishments. 

There are four daily uewspapers. The 
Deseret News is the church organ, the Her- 
ald aims to be independent, the 7rzbune 
strong opposition Mormon, and the Zimes. — 
Eacu ot these issue weeklies. Newspaper 
business is very precarious in Utah, it’s 
as fine an opening for a young man to get 
his “teeth cut,’ as we know of in the 
wor.d—he can soon get a double and single 
set all around. 

In the mercantile line, Salt Lake City 


TERMS HEARD ON THE PLAINs.—‘ Lariat’”’ is 
the Span sh name for rope. ‘‘ Bronco,’’ Califor- 
nia or Spanish pony. ‘‘ Bueano,”’ (wa-no) good. 
‘* Esta Bucano,”’ (star wa-no) very good, no bettcr. 
‘* No sabe,”’ (sarvey) don’t understand. ‘' Quien 
sabe,”’ (kin sarvey) who knows, or do yov under- 
stand. 
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s has several establishments that would do 
. eredit to any city in the Union, one of 


_ whichis 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION. 


The above cut represents the Mormon 
“Co-operative Sign ’—called by the Gen- 
tiles the “ Bull’s Eye.” At the Mormon 
Conference, in the fall of 1868, all good 

Mormon merchants, manufacturers and 
dealers who desired the patronage of the 
Mormon people, were directed to place 

- this sign upon their buildings in a conspic- 
uous place, that it might indicate to the 
people that they were sound in the faith. 

The Mormon people were also directed 
and warned not to purchase goods or in 
-any manner deal with those who refused 
or did not have the sign. The object 
seemed to be only to deal with their own 

- people, to the exclusion of all others. 

The result of these measures on the part 
of the church was to force many who 
were Gentiles or apostate Mormons to 
sacrifice their gocds, and leave the Terri- 
tory for want of patronage. However, the 
order was not very strictly enforced—or 
complied with: yet many of these signs 
are to be seen in. Salt Lake City and other 
parts of the Territory on buildings occupied 
by the faithful. 

To more effectually carry out the plan 
of co-operation, one great company was to 
be formed to purchase goods in large 
quantities and establish branches through- 

out all the Mormon settlements. Such a 


company was organized, and incorporated 
with many high Mormon dignitaries as. 
either stockholders or officers, and it is now 
known as “ Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution”’—with headquarters in Salt. 
Lake City. 

The “Z. C. M. I,” undoubtedly have the 
finest and largest building in the city. It. 
is of brick, 818 feet long, 53 feet in width, 
three stories and cellar, and finished 
throughout in the best manner. It also 
has an addition 25 by 195 feet, and used 
for a warehouse; cost, $175,000, built of 
Iron, Stone and gjass, and is now being 
enlarged. The Walker Bros. have the 
largest Mercantile business in Utah, 
requiring Jive different departments, 
each occupying a large building. 

Think of it, “O ye people!” 35 years 
ago this whole country 1,0UU miles in any 
direction, was uninhabited and almost un- 
known to the white race. Now annual sales. 
of ‘these two establishments exceed $5,000,- 
000, and with their goods, gathered here 
from all parts of the world, stand forth as. 
monuments of American enterprise, IN AN 
AMERICAN DESERT. 

The late President Brigham Young’s. 
residence (see illustration, page 89, also 
of “Eagle Gate,” page 109), tithing 
house, printing office and business offi- 
ces connected with the church occupy 
an entire block, on the bench of land over- 
looking the city, which is one of the first. 
objects of interest visited by the traveler on 
arriving in Salt Lake City. 

The traveler who visited this city some 
years ago—before the discovery of the 
rich silver mines—would be surprised by 
a visit now, at the remarkable changes 
noticeable on every hand; all is life and 
energy; everybody seems to have a pocket- 
ful of certificates of mining property, and 
you hear of extensive preparations making 
on every side with a view to a vigorous. 
prosecution of various mining enterprises. 

The public buildings are not very numer- 
ous. They consist of a court-house, city 
hall, city prison, theatre, and 

THE TABERNACLE—an immense build- 
irg—the first object one beholds on enter- 
ing the city. The building is oblong im 
shape, having a length of 250 feet from 
east to west, by 150 feet in width. The 
roof is supported by 46 columns of cut 
sandstone, which, with the spaces between,. 
used for doors, windows, etc., constitute the 
wall. From these pillars or walls, the 
roof springs in one unbroken arch, form- 
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ing the largest self-sus- 
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taining root on the con- & 


tinent, with one notable £ 


exception, the Grand 


Union Depot, NewYork. 


The ceiling of the roof is 


65 ft. above the floor. In 


one end of this egg: 


shaped building is the 
organ, the second in size 
in ‘America. The Taber- 
nacleisused for church — 
purposes, as well as oth- 
er large gatherings of 
the people. With the gal- 
lery it will seat 8,000 peo- 
ple. See illustration, p. 


69, also interior view, 85. 

THoETEMPLE.—This 
building is not yet com- 
pleted, but work is pro- 
gressing steadily, and it 
is up about 30 ft, The di- 
mensions of the founda- : 
tion are 99x1863 feet. The & 
site of the Temple is on B= 
the eastern half of the ~@& 
same block with thet 
Tabernacle. 

Since the advent of 
railroads into Utah and the discovery 
ofrich mines, church property has not 
accumulated very rapidly. Within the 
past few years nearly all the religious 
denominations have secured a ‘tfoot- 
hold in this city. 

Fort DovaLtas—a military poet, es- 
tablished Oct. 26, 1862, by Gen. E 
Conner, Third Regiment of California 
‘Volunteer Infantry, is situated on the 
east side of the Jordan, 4 miles from 
that stream, 3 miles east of the City of 
Salt Lake, and 15 miles southeast of 
Salt Lake. Latitude 40 deg. 46 min. 2 
sec. : longitude, 111 deg. 53 min. 34 sec. 
Its location is on a sloping upland or 
bench at the base of the mountains and 
overlooking the city, and affords a fine 
view of the country to the west and 
south. 

_ JorvAN River.—This stream, which 
borders salt Lake City on the west, is 
the outlet of Utah Lake, which lies 
about 40 miles south. It empties into 
the Great Salt Lake, about 12 miles 
northwest of the city. 

- There are a great many hotels in 
Salt Lake City, ‘but the principal ones 
are the Walker, Continental, White, 
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MORMON TEMPLE, SALT LAKE CITY. 


Cliff, Valley and Overland. The bas 
formerare under the management of 
G. S. Erb, Esq., and we know them to 
be jirst- class. 

The picture of the late President. 
Brigham Young on page 89, was the lust’ 
one ever taken. It was made by Mr. — 
Savage of Salt Lake City, an eminent 
artist and is said to be a very accu- 
rate picture. 

For sketch of the life of Brigham 
Young, see ANNEX 25. 


We will now take a run over all 
the railroads in Utah, commencing 
with the 


Utah Southern Railroad. 


This road was consolidated in 1881 
with the Utah Central. It was com- 
menced May Ist, 1871, and built thir- 
teen miles during the year, to Sandy, 
and then extended from time to time 
until at this time, January, 1882, it is 

completed 226 miles south, to Frisco. 

The cars start from the same depot 
as the Central. 

We wiil step on board and roll south- 
ward through the city—passing fine 
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residences, beautiful gardens, thrifty or- 
_chards, and well-cultivated fields, with the 
Jordan River on our right, the Oquirrh 
range of mountains far in the distance, 
and the towering Wasatch Mountains on 
our left; this is Jordan Valley. This val- 
ley extends from Salt Lake City, south, to 
Utah Lake, about 40 miles distant, with a 
varying width of from two to twelve miles. 
_ About five miles south, on the left, is 
‘situated the Morgan Smelting Works, on 
the creek that comes down from Big Cot- 
-tonwood, and opposite Parley Canyon, 
which can be seen on the east, just below 
_ the mouth of which is located the State 
Penitentiary, and the Utah Woolen Mill. 
_ Crossing the creek, and passing on seven 
miles from the city, we come to 
LirtLe Corronwoop—the first station. 
On the left are the Wasatch Smelting 
Works, and a little beyond the American 
Smelting Works. Just atter crossing the 
~ Little Cottonwood Creek, on the right, is 
the big Germania Smelting and Refining 
Works, with the town of Germania, con- 
taining 500 inhabitants. 
_ Passing along, on the right, can be seen 
great piles of silver ore—“ matte’? as it is 
called. 
From this point the mountain view is 
eee to the eastward, the canyons of 
arley, Mill Creek, Big and Little Cotton- 
wood, and Dry Creek, are ail in view. 
The country here shows what irriga- 
tion is doing for it; there can be no finer 
lands or crops than are here found. In 
every direction the land is covered with a 
labyrinth of canals and ditches, conduct- 
ing the essence of life to all vegetation be- 
neath them, and literally causing the land 
to flow with “milk and honey.” 
Five miles further we come to 
JUNCTION—a small station, where all 
-passengers for West Mountain, Bingham 
Canyon Mines, and the vicinity, “ change 
cars ’’ for those of the 


Bingham Canyon Railroad. 


{In 1882 this road became a branch of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, and is operated 
in connecticn with their through line.] 


This road is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
completed to the mouth of Bingham Can- 

on, 16 miles west, and had cars running 

ecember ist, 1878. Let us take a roll 
over it. 

Leaving the junction, our course is due 
west, through a well-cultivated section of 


country. 
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JORDAN STaTION—is one mile distant, 
where there is a postoffice, and a small 
collection of cottages. Near by, a track 
leads off to the Old Telegraph Smelter, 
the dressing works of which are a short 
distance below the road, on the opposite 
side of the Jordan River, which we cross 
soon after leaving tlc station. 

Just as we raise on to the west bank of 
the Jordan, we come to the residence of 
Bishop Gardner, who is the “ better half” 
of eleven wives. The Bishop appears to 
stand it pretty well, although they do say 
that he is occasionally found singing, “On 
Jordan’s stormy banks [ stand,” with a 
tear accompaniment. 

West JORDAN—is on the west bank of 
the river and contains a few hundred peo- 
ple. From this station, the grade in- 
creases, and soon we reach a high table- 
land, too high for irrigation by ditches, 
without great expense. Bunchgrass, white 
sage, sheep, some cattle,and Jack-rabbits 
abound—the latter are very numerous. 

The road, about five miles from the 
river, enters the long, broad ravine that 
leads to Bingham, up which we roll—the 
ravine gradually becoming narrower as 
we ascend. Occasionally we pass a little 
farm-house, and a few acres of farm and 
garden land. Nearing the mountains, the 
ravine narrows, to a few hundred feet, and 
finally to only sufficient room for the rail- 
road and a little creek, between the blufis 
on each side. 


These bluffs are from 250 to 1,000 feet in 
height, covered with small stone, sage, and 
a few small pine trees. 

As we ascend, the bluffs are more pre- 
cipitous, higher and pierced in numerous 
places with “prospect holes.” In places 
the grade is 120 feet, and then, MoR®, and 
finaily it becomes too much for our iron 
horse, and we stop at the end of the steam 
road, one mile below 6 

BINGHAM Cr1Ty—population about 
2,000. Just below the city is located on 
the left, the Winnemucca mill and mine. 
We know it is there, as we “ prospected ”’ it 
once—about 380 feet. 

Bingham City is built along the canyon 
for two miles, and contains a number of 
mills and works connected with mining. 
From the station, a tramway up which 
small ore cars are hauled with mules, 
extends up the canyon for three mules, 
with a branch running back from about 
half the distance up to a mine on the top of 
the mountain, about one and a half miles 
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further, making of tramway 41g miles; 
whole length ofroad 201 miles. 

The tramway is built on the south side 
of the canyon, away up on the side of the 
mountain. From the cars can be had a 
fine view of the canyon, Bingham, the 
mines and mills in the neighboring ravines 
and on the opposite mountain side, and the 
miners at the bottom ofthe canyon, working 
over the old “ placer diggings.” 

At the end of this tramway is located the 
old Telegraph mine, one of the richest in 
ithe Territory, from which over 200 tons of 
ore a day is shipped, down over the tram 
and railroad to the smelters in the valley. 
The cars are hauled up by mules, and low- 
ered down to the “iron horse” below Bing- 
sham by the car brakes. 

The mines are numerous in and around 
‘Bingham, but we have not the space for a 
‘description of them, but will return to the 
junction on the Utah Southern, and one 
mile further arrive at 

Sanpy—This station is 13 miles south of 
‘Salt Lake City, and one of considerable im- 
portance. 

At Sandy is to be seen immense quanti- 
ties of ore—ore in sacks, ore loose by the 
-car load, ore in warehouses 500 feet long, 
with a train unloading on one side and an- 
-other loading on the other; in fact, th7s is 
the greatest shipping, smelting and sam- 
pling point in all Utah. 

At Sandy are three sampling works, and 
two smelting works, and a lively town of 
700 inhabitants, the greater portion em- 
ployed in the handling and manipulation 
of ores. Here we find another railroad 
branching off; this time itis the 


Wasatch & Jordan Valley. 


[In 1882 this road passed to the control of the 
“Denver & Rio Grande Western, and is now oper- 
-ated in connection with their through line.] 

This road is a three-foot narrow-gauge, 

16 miles in length, running to Alta, at the 
head of Little Cottonwood Canyon. Itis 
-operated by narrow gauge steam engines 
for 8.5 miles, and the other 7.5 by broad 
.gauge mules. The road was commenced 
in 1870, finished to Wasatch in 1872, and to 
Alta in 1876. Let us take a trip over it and 
-note a few of the sights. 

From Sandy the train runs north a short 
distance, and then turnsto the east, directly 
-for the Wasatch Mountains, leaving the old 

Flagstaff smelter on the left-hand side of 
“the track, just above the station. The 
_grade is heavy, the soil is stony, and cov- 
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ered more orless with sage-brush, and — 


traversed by irrigating ditches conveying - 


the water toa more productive and less 
stony soil below. 

Nearing the mountains, about six miles’ 
from Sandy, we come to a deep gorge on 
the left, through Which Little Cottonwood 
Creek has worn its way tothe valley. From 
this point we bear away to the southward 
around a low butte, then turn again to the 
east and northward and run along on an 
elevated plateau where a most beautiful 
view can be had. On the west, the Jordan 
Valley, in all its magnificent shades of 
green and gold, is at our feet, with the 
brown old mountains bordering the hori- 
zon in the distance. To the north, fifteen 


miles away, over as beautiful asuccession of — 


little streams, well-cultivated fields, white 
cottages, orchards and gardens, as are to be 
found within the same number of miles in 
this country—sleeps “Zion” in full view, 
embowered in green, with the dome of the 
monster Tabernacle glistening like some 
half-obscured “silv-: moon,” sinking at 
the mountain base; while far beyond, and 
more to'the westward, lays the Great Salt 
Lake —a mysterious priblem. Away 
the south, is Utah Lake, looking like cne 
large sheet of burnished silver, surrounded 
by a net-work of green and gold, while to 
the east looms up towering granite walls, 
cleft from summit to base, forming a nar- 
row gorge only sufficient:y wide to allow 
our little road to be built beside a little 
rippling creek of crystal water. 


Rolling along, our train rounds the head 


of aravine, through a deep cut, passes the 
old Davenport Smelting Works on the 
left, enters the mouth of the canyon be- 
tween great walls of granite, crosses and re- 
crosses the little cr ek, and soon stops at 

Wasatcu—the end oi the steam road, 
8.5 miles from Sanly Junction. This is a 
smali station with postoffice, store, and a 
few dwellings containing a population of 
about 100, more than ‘\alf of whom are en- 
gaged in the stone quarries on the north 
side of the station. 

At Wasatch all the granite is got out and 
shaped for the Temple in Salt Lake City. 
The stone is the best yet discovered in the 
Territory, being of close, fine grain, of 
light gray color, and of beautiful birds-eye 
appearance. The granite on the south side 
appears much darker than that on the 
north side of the canyon. 

From almost every nook and crevice of 


to. 


these mountain cliffs—from the station away — 


up the canyon—grow small pines, cedars, 
ferns, and mosses, which, in connection 
with the gray walls, snow-capped mou»- 
tains, glistening waterfalls, pure air and 
golden sun, presents a picture of rare 
beauty. 

Just above, on the left of the-station, 
away up on a projecting cliff, 1,000 feet 
above the road, stands a granite column 
which measures 6624 fect in height, from 
the pedestal-like cliff on which it stands. 
On each side of this column, and receding 
from its base, is a little grotto-park, filled 
with nature’s evergreens, and surrounded 
on three sides and on the top with rocks of 
every size and shape. eo 

Finding that this granite column has 
had no name, we name it “ Humphry’s 
Peak,” in honor of the very gentlemanly 
late superintendent of the road. 

At Wasatch we “change cars,” taking 
those of about the size of an ordinary 
hand-car, fitted up with seats that will com- 
fortably accommodate about nine persons, 
besides the knight of the whip—who chir- 
rups the “ broad gauge mules.” 

. About a half-mile above the station we 
enter the snow-sheds, which will continue 
for seven miles, to the end of the track at 
AuTa—asmall mining town, at the head 
of little Cottonwood Canyon. ‘The end of 
the track is on the side of the mountain 
about 200 feet above the town of Alta, and 
about 500 feet below the mouth of the cele- 
brated Emma Mine, whi’ is a little fur- 
ther to the east, and oppos. ¢ the Flagstaff 
Mine, which is about the same height 
above the road. 
The town of Alta is at the bottom of the 
canyon 200 fect lower than the end of the 
railroad surrounded with mountain peaks, 
which are covered with snow eight months 
of the year, and at all times surrounded 
with an eternal mantle of evergreen. It 
contains about 500 population, all of 
whom are engaged in mining and kindred 
pursuits. There are several stores, express, 
telegraph, and postoffice, besides several 
small hotels, chief of which is the Adolph. 
To the north, over the mountain two 
miles is the Big Cottonwood Canyon; to 
the south, three miles, is the Miller Mine, 
and American Fork Canyon; Forest City is 
four miles. Three miles east by trail is 
Crystal Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
—the angler’s paradise. 

The principal mines near Alta are, the 
Emma, Flagstaff, Grizzly, Nabob, Kate 
Hays, Consolidated: Alta, Laramie, Prince 
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‘five miles. 
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of Wales, and 1,800 others, located within 
The business of the railroad 
is the transportation of ores and supplies 
to and from the mines. Hundreds of cars 
are loaded dadly with ore that is taken to 
the valley to be smelted or are sent to San 
Francisco, the East, or to Swansea, Wales. 

For novel methods of hauling ore to the 
depot, see ANNEX No. 24. 

The sheds over the railroad are seven 
miles in length, and are made in various 
styles of architecture, more for business 
than beauty, the style being adopted accord- 
ing tocircumstances. They are, however, in 
all places constructed of heavy material, 
rocks, round or sawed timber, and built in 
the most substantial manner. Inonc place 
they are in the shape of a letter A, sharp 
peaked; in otuer places, nearly upright on 
each side, one side higher than the other, 
with asloping roof. Again the lower hill- 
side is built with a little slope toward the 
up hill side, and long heavy timbers from 
the top of these uprights slope up onto the 
mountain side, resting on a solid granite 
foundation leveled to a uniform grade, 
for that purpose. 

Where the Jatter plan has been adopted, 
there is danger of snow-slides which are 
more likely to occur, in fact, have occurred a 
number of times since the sheds were con- 
structed, and each time, the snow and rocks 
passed over the shed into the canyon below, 
without causing onecent’s worth of damage 
to the road or shed. 

Thelength of this road, where it is oper- 
ated with mules, is seven miles long. As 
before stated, the grade is 600 feet to the 
mile; the curves are in places 30 degrees, 
and not, as once stated in the “ Radway 
Age,” 30 curves and 600 foot gauge. But we 
suppose that Col. Bridges, when he wrote 
that, was thinking about those “broad 
gauge mules.” 

Returning, the mule power that took us 
up is no longer in demand; the knight of 
the whip now mansthe brakes, and away we 
go around the Age’s 30 curves, to the valley 
below, “change cars” at Sandy, and are 
once more headed for the south, on the 
Utah Southern railroad. A short distance 
south, we pass the McIntosh Sampling mill, 
on the west and another on the east. 

Sampling is testing such ores as are pre- 
sented in quantities sufficient to enable 
the sampling company to give certificates 
of their value, and then the ore is sold at 
the certificate rates. One mile further is 
the Mingo Smelter of the Penn. Lead Co. 
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The land is more rolling, as we approach 

DraPER—This is not a very important 
station to the tourist, but to the few vil- 
lagers of Herramon, at the mouth of a little 
canyon beside the mountains on the left, 
itis ab¢g institution. Draper is four miles 
from Sandy and seventeen from Salt Lake 
City. 

Tenre Draper, our course is east, and 
after crossing South Willow Creek, turns 
more to the south, and finally to the west, 
having kept around the foot of the moun- 
tains, which here make a full half-circle. 
In the distance around, there are many cuts 
and some hard work, and we queried, why 
the road was built around, when the work 
was so heavy and the distance much further 
than across where there was very little 
work to be done? In answer, we were 
told that President Brigham Young laid 
out the road around the side of the moun- 
tain, by “revelation.” Itfthat is so, we con- 
clude that the revelation came from the 
same “deity” that took our Savior up on 
the Mount, but as it is not “our funeral,” 
we will not criticise. 

The lower point of the great curve is 
called the “ Point of theMountain.” At the 
point where the railroad is built around, 
the track is about 300 feet above a little 
round valley to the west, in which is lo- 
cated a hot spring, marked by a brown 
burned patch of land and rising steam. 

As our train curves around this point, a 
most charming view can be had; one of the 
finest on the road. The valley is here 
nearer, to the northward the view in unob- 
structed for 50 miles; to the south, Utah 
Lake, a gem in rich setting, and the great 
Lower Basins. 

Passing through numerous cuts and 
around the point, the train curves again to 
the eastward, and starts again on another 
grand curve around the rim of the basin, in 
which is located Utah Lake, in plain view. 

Nearly opposite the “ point of the moun- 
tain” is a low divide in the Oquirrh Range 
on the west, over which the road leads to 
Camp Floyd. 

Continuing along through sand cuts, 
sage and an occasional farm, 14 miles from 
Draper we arrive at 

Lreui—This town is situated in the midst 
of aperfect forest of fruit trees, orchards and 
gardens, with the waters of Dry Canyon 
Creek running through all the streets, and 
contains a population of about 1,500, includ- 
ing those living in the immediate vicinity. 
The good results of irrigating sage-brush 


land, are here demonstrated by the large — 
crops of wheat, oats, barley and vegetables 
produced, where, before the land was irri- 
gated, nothing but sage-brush and grease- 
wood were to be seen. 

Three miles further is 

AMERICAN ForK—a station 34 miles 
from Salt Lake City—the “ banner” town 
for free schools; the first in the Terri- 
tory, having been established here in 1869. 
The streets are wide, with the waters of 
Deer Creek, which comes down the Amer- 
ican Fork Canyon, running through them, 
and the orchards, gardens and farms in the 
neighborhood making an attractive and 
beautiful town. The population numbers 
about 1,600, the greater portion of whom 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
American Fork House, opposite the sta- 
tion, is the principal hotel, and Robert 
Keppeneck is one of the jolliest of Germa 
hosts. : 

To the southwest of the station, a com- 
pany is engaged in building a dam across 
the Jordan River for irrigating purposes. 
The canal is to be 22 feet wide on the bot- 
tom and 80 inches deep, and when comple- 
ted will extend north 20 miles, winding 
around the base of the Wasatch, near our 
road, keeping as far up on the side of the — 
mountain as possible. From the dam, a ca- 
nal will be taken out for the west side of the 
Jordan, with a view of taking the water all 
over the lands as far north as Salt Lake 
City, and if possible, reclaim the vast tract 
of sage land between the Jordan River at 
Salt Lake City, and the Oquirrh Range, at 
the foot of Salt Lake. 

From this station a road branches off to 
the eastward, up American Fork Canyon, 
called the 


American Fork Railroad. 


[Since the following description was written, 
the iron track of this road has been removed, and 
the road abandoned.] 


This was a three-foot, narrow gauge rail- 
road, 15 miles in length; commenced May, 
1872, and completed 12 miles during the - 
year. The grade for the whole distance is 
heavy, in places 312 feet to the mile. 

Leaving the station at American Fork, 
the road turns directly to the east, and fol- 
lows up Deer Creek, through a general as- 
sortment of sage brush, sand and boulders, 
for six miles to the mouth of the Canyon. 
On the way up, to the right, a fine view 
can be had of Mt. Aspinwall, rising from 
the lower range of the Wasatch to an alti- . 
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From the mouth of the canyon, about 
o miles north, is the little village of Al- 
‘pine, containing about 250 agriculturalists. 
Entering the canyon, the passage is 
juite narrow between the towering cliffs, 
‘|which rise up in sharp peaks 600 feet in 
height, leaving only about 100 feet be- 
ween, through which the road is built, 
wid a sparkling little stream comes rip- 
dling down; the road, on its way up, cross- 
_\ng and re-crossing the stream many times. 
Our train is rapidly climbing, but the 
\zanyon walls seem to be much more rap- 
idly rising, and at a distance of one, two 
and three miles, gain an additional 500 
feet, until, in places, they are full 2,500 feet 
‘above the road bed. In _ places these 
cliffs are pillared and castelated granite, in 
others, of slate, shale and conglomerate, 
jseamed in places as though built up from 
|the bed of the canyon by successive layers, 
some as thin as a knife blade, others much 
thicker; then again, the rocks have the 
appearance of iron slag, or dark colored 
lava suddenly cooled, presenting to the 
eye every conceivable angle and fan- 
tastic shape—a continuous, ever-changing 
panorama. 

Imagine, then, this canyon with its 
grottoes, amphitheatres, and its towering 
crags, peaks, and needle-pointed rocks, tow- 
ering far above the road, overhanging it in 
7 


, “S of 11,011 feet above the sea. 


THE LATE BRIGHAM YOUNG’S RESIDENCE. 


places, with patches of eternal snow in the: 
gloomy gorges near the summit, and clothed 

at all times in a mantle of green, the pine, 

spruce and cedar trees growing in all the 
nooks and gulches and away up on the sums 

mit; then countless mosses and ferns cling- 

ing to each crevice and seam where a foots 

hold can be secured, together with the mil- 
lions of flowers of every hue ; where the sun’s 

rays are sifted through countless objects on 

their way to the silvery, sparkling stream 

below, with its miniature cascades and ed- 

dies. Wesay imagine all these things, and 

then you will only have a faint outline of 
the wild and romantic, picturesque and 

glorious American Fork Canyon. 

Proceeding on up, up, around sharp 
crags, under the very overhanging moun: 
tains, we pass “ Lion Rock” on the right, 
and “Telescope Peak ”’ on the left. In the 
top of the latter is a round aperture, 
through which the sky beyond can be 
plainly seen; this hole is called the ‘“ Dev- 
il’s Eye.” 

About three miles from the mouth of the 
canyon, on the left, we come to Hanging 
Rock. (See illustration page 15.) Close 
above, on the same side, is a very large 
spring, and almost immediately opposite 
“Sled-runner Curve ;’—an inverted vein of 
rock in the side of the perpendicular cliff, 
resembling a sled-runner—possibly this is 
the Devil’s sled-runner ; who knows? Along 
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here the rock seams are badly mixed, 
and run at all angles—horizontal, lon- 
gitudinal and “through other.” Half- 
a-mile farther we come to “Rainbow 
Cliff,” onthe right; opposite, anarrow 
peak rises sharp, like a knife-blade, 
300 ft.; a little farther on to the right, 
comesinthe South Fork, on which are 
several sawmills. Keepingto tke left, 
and soon after passing the South Fork 
alook back down this wonderful cafion 
affords one of the grandest of views; 
we cannot describe it, but will have it 
engraved for future volumes. One 
mile farther, and the train stops at the 
end of the track, at 

DEER CREEK.—Near this station the 
hills are bare of trees, but covered 
with shrubs of different kinds, sage 
and moss predominating; the guleches 
and ravines_bear stunted pine and 
aspen trees. The chief business ofthis 
road was in connection with the mines 
above, among which are the Smelter’s 
Sultana, Wild Dutchman, Treasure, 


and Pitts@urgh. The Miller Smelting 


Works are four miles farther up and 


the mines seven. 

Opposite the station, in a cosy little 
nook,is located the Mountain Glen 
House, where the tourist will find his 
wants anticipated, and plans can be 


matured for a ramble over the moun-. 


tain peaks; and therearea number of 
little tours that can be made from this 
point each day that will well pay for a 
week’s time devoted to this locality. 

‘When returning to the valley, then 
it is that the view is most grand, and 
the ride one beyond the powers of 
man with his best goose-quill to de- 
scribe. Make the tour of the Ameri- 


can Fork, and our word for it, it will 


live in pleasantmemory while the sun 
of life descends upon aripe old age. 


At American Fork station we again — 


enter the cars on the Utah Seuthern, 
and start once more for the south. 
Rolling along three miles brings our 
train to ss, 
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FOREST VIEW—THE FOOT HILLS OF CALIFORNIA. 


PLEASANT GROVE— properly named. 
in early days it was known as “ Battle 
Creek ”—so-called from a fight the early 
settlers once had here with the Utes. It is 
a thriving place of 1,000 inhabitants, and 
like all other Mormon towns, is surrounded 
with orchards and gardens of fruit, with 
water flowing through every street. Herds 
of cattle are now to be seen grazing on the 
surrounding hills. 

Eleven miles around, on the rim of the 

basin, across some sage and some well- 
cultivated land, our train stops at 
 Provo—This is aregularly incorporated 
city, with all the requisite municipal offi- 
cers; is also the county seat of Utah county, 
which was first settled in 1849. 
Provo is 48 miles south of Salt Lake 
‘City, at the mouth of Provo Canyon, and 
on the east bank of Utah Lake, and con- 
tains an increasing population of. 4,000. |. 
This place has several fine hotels, chief of 
which is the Excelsior House. 


The court-house and public buildings of 
the city are very good, and all kinds of 
business is represented here. The princi- 
pal manufactories are the Provo Woolen 
Mills, three flour and three saw mills. 

Provo River, which is formed by nu- 
merous small streams, to the eastward, af- 
fords the best water power of any stream 
in Utah. 

The woolen mill is a noted feature of 
the city; the buildings number four, are 


-builtof stone, four stories high, and cost, 


complete, ready for business, $210,000. 
There are inthe mill four “mules” with 
3,240 spindles, machinery for carding, 
dyeing and preparing 2,000 pounds of 
wool per day, and 215 looms, which turn 
out superior fabrics, in amount exceeding 
$200,000 per annum. 

The Mormons have a very capacious 
tabernacle, and the Methodists a_fine 
church, and schools are ample. The Brig- 
ham Young Academy is located here. 
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which was amply endowed by presi- 
dent Brigham Young some years be- 
fore his death. A regular stage leaves 
for Provo Valley, 20 miles to eastward 
on the arrival of trains. 

Utan LakE—is a body of fresh water, 
30 miles long and 6 miles wide; is fed 
by Provoriver, American Fork, Span- 
ish Fork, Hobble, Saltand Peteetweet 
creeks, having its outlet through Jor- 
dan river, which runs north and emp- 
ties into Great Salt Lake. Utah Lake 
abounds in trout, mullet and chubs. 

Passing along through a well culti- 
vated section of country, for five 
miles, we arrive at 

SPRINGVILLE—This place was hamed 
from a warmspring which flows from 
Hobble Cafion, above the town. Pop. 
1,500. The water from this spring is 
utilized to run aflouring mill, where- 
’ by the mill is enabled to run all sea- 
sons of the year. So much for a hot 
spring. In Pleasant Valley, 50 miles 
east,are located vast beds of coal, said 
to be of the best coking quality, large 
quantities of which are used at the 
various smelting works in Utah, and 
for domestic purposes in Salt Lake 
City and adjoining towns. In 1878 the 


Utah & Pleasant Valley R’y Co. was' 


organized for the purpose of handling 


this coal, and the road was soon built| P 


to the mines. In 1881 this road was 
bought by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Ry., who are extending the 
road to the. Valleys of Kanab, the 
Gunnison and ultimately connects 
with the Colorado system of narrow 
gauge roads, forming another through 
line from Salt Lake Valley eastward. 
Grading is being done northward 
from Springville, parallel with the 
Utah Southern, to Salt Lake City, 
and everything that money and mus- 
cle can do is being done to complete 
the road in 1883. 

Hobble Creek Cafion, just east of 
Springville, was so named by the first 
Mormons in 1847, who found there a 
set of old Spanish hobbles. 

Rolling along for five miles further 
through a well-cultivated land, we 
arrive at 

SPANISH ForK—a village of 1,800 pop- 
ulation, most of whom are engaged in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
The town is to the left of the road on 
the banks of the Spanish Fork River. 
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Butter and cheese are quite a specialty 
with many of the citizens; on the table- 
lands vineyards are numerous, and wine is 
made to some extent; wheat is also a good 
crop. Duck shooting is said to be exceed- 
ingly fine, and trout are found in great num- 
bers in all the mountain streams, as well 
as in the lake. 

Continuing on through rich farm land, 
eight miles brings our train to - 

Payson—This is an incorporated city of 
about 2,200 population, situated to the left 
of the road, and near the southern end of 
Utah Lake. The people appear to be well- 
to-do, and do not trouble themselves much 
about the “war in Europe,” or the “ Chi- 
nese question.” Large quantities of ore 
are hauled here for shipment to the smelt- 
ing furnaces at Sandy and other places. 

Three miles further, and two and a half 
miles eastward, is a beautiful little place 
called Spring Lake Villa, nestling cosily 
in beside the mountain and a little lakclet. 
of similar name. This villa is noted for 
its abundant and superior fruit of various 
kinds, where is located a large canning 
establishment. eee Ss 

Five miles further, through-less valuable 
lands than those to the northward, and we 
arrive at 

SANTAQUIN—which is a very important 
cint. It contains a population of about 
2,000, and is a point from which all pas- 
sengers, mails, express and freight, leave 
for the Tintic mining regions, to the west- 
ward. Here, too, will be found stage 
lines for the different mining towns and 
camps. To Goshen the distance is six 
miles; Diamond City, 13 miles; Silver 
City, 16 miles; and Eureka, 21 miles. 

The Tintic district furnished at this sta- 
tion, in 1879, 20,000,000 pounds of hema- 
tite iron ore for shipment to the different 
smeiting furnaces to the northward, for a 
flux in the manipulation of ores. 

York—is 75 miles from Salt Lake 
City, and isa station of very little 
importance, four miles from Santa- 
qin. Afew miles further, to the right 
are the Hot Springsin which were 
found the bodies of the Aiken party 
who were murdered in 1857. 

To the south, rises Mount Nebo, 
with his cap of snow, to an altitude of 
12,000 feet. 

PONS te the left, is a small ham- — 

€ Je ‘ 
The Juab Valley commences at 
York, averages about three miles in — 
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YO-SEMITE FALLS, 2,634 FEET FALL, YO-SEMITE VALLEY. 


width, and is 36 miles in length, gener- 

- ally good land and well cultivated. 
Nerpui—lIs acity of 2,000 population, 

from which stages run regularly to 

San Pete, 80 miles, and Kanab, 195 
miles, passing through many. small 
villages and mining camps. 
 JvAB—is an eating station. 30 miles 
. from York. Here a large amount of 
freight is shipped on wagons for the 
. villages to the eastward, and stages 
leave regularly for Sipio, 22 miles; Fil- 
more,47 miles,and Corn Creek,60 miles 

Juab is the end of the Utah South- 
ern, and. the commencement of its 
Extension. : 

- Soon after leaving Juab—named for 
the county of Juab—we cross Chicken 
Creek, and in about three miles come 
to the Sevier River, where the hills 
come close together,forming acanyon 

The Sevier is a crooked, muddy, 
sluggish stream, down which the road 
is built through a worthless country 

crossing it often for 52 miles, to Des- 


eret, a station situated a few miles 
east of the Sevier River, which is here 
dammed for irrigating purposes. 
Leaving Deseret—where breakfastis 
served going north—we pass over a 
broad, level stretch of desert country, 
traversed by great numbers of irrigat- 
ing ditches, from the dam aforesaid, 
but the waters areso strong and the 
soilso impregnated with alkali, that 
the aforesaid wilderness fails to blos- 
som, except with sage and grease- 
wood. The road crosses the edge of 
Sevier Lake, onaraised track, the salt 
deposits of which are very strong. 
The scenery along this road, below the 
Sevier canyon, is not very striking— 
unless one is anxious to be struck. 
Mitrorp—is reached, 69 miles from 
Deseret and 226 miles south from Salt 
Lake City. Itis on Beaver River. pop- - 
ulation about 200, the end of the Utah 
Southern Railroad, from which large 
quantities of freight are shipped for 
Southern Utah. Stages run to Miners- 
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ville, 16 miles; Marysville. 16 miles; 
Beaver, 37 miles; Silver Reef,96 miles ; 
St. George, 114 miles, and Pioche, 120 
miles. At Milford is located one quartz 
mill and one smelting furnace, To the 
westward, 16 miles, by a branch rail- 
road is 

Frisco—a mining town of about1000 
population, near the celebrated Horn 
Silver Mine. The “Frisco mines” are 
said to be exceedingly rich in silver 
and lead. The ores are galena, yield- 
ingfrom $15 to $1,500 per ton of silver, 
and from 20 to 40 per centum of lead. 
Heavy investments of eastern capital 
have been made in these mines, and 
- vigorous efforts are making to soon 
work them by the latest and most im- 
proved methods. The Horn Silver, 
Carbonate and Mountain Queen are 
the best known and developed mines. 

Returning’to Zion we willtake arun 
over the 

Utsh Western Railroad. 

This roadisa late acquisition of the 
Union Pacific Railway Co. Itisathree 
footnarrow gauge,commencedin 1874, 
and was completed 12 miles during 
the year. In 1875about13 miles more 
were finished, and in 1877 it was ex- 
tended to within two miles of Stock- 
ton, 37.5 miles from Salt Lake City. 

The depotin Salt Lake City is lo- 

cated one-half mile west of the Utah 
Central, on the same street. 
‘ The route is due west, crossing the 
Jordan River the first mile, about half 
a mile south of the wagon road bridge, 
thence 12 miles to the Hot Springs, at 
the northeast point of the Oquirrh 
Mountains. This 12 miles is built 
across the level bottom land, the ma- 
jor portion of whichis covered with 
sage-brush and greasewood, with an 
occasional patch of “bunch” and alka- 
ligrasses. The soilin most partsis a 
black vegetable mold with a mixture 
of finesand. Some sand beds are no- 
ticeable, and near the Hot Springs a 
deposit of alkali with yellow clay. 

The length of this land beltis about 
50 miles, of which the first 15 will av- 
erage ten miles wide, the balance av- 
eraging five miles wide, and extend- 
ing south to Utah Lake, and when 
properly irrigated—as we have here- 
tofore noted, aplan now being car- 
ried out for so doing—it will be as pro- 
ductive as the same number of acres 


in the valley of the famous River Nile, 
in Egypt. Herds of cattle and sheep 
now roam over these bottom lands, 
as well as jack rabbits by the legion. 

Near the hot springs, on the left, no- 
ticeable from the amount of steam ris- 
ing and the brown burned appear- 
ance of the ground, are some comfort- 
able little farm-houses, and afew well - 
appearing farms. The hot springs spo- 
ken of are fresh and produce a large 
creek of water. Near,are several store 
houses, and a place called Millstone, 
from the fact that at this point the first 
millstones were quarried in the Terri- 
tory. There are no accommodations, 
at present, near, for tourists to stop 
over. Proceeding along, around the 
side of the mountain, our train gradu- 
ally approaches the lake, and five 
miles from Millstone we are at 

Buack Rockx—This station is just af- 
ter passing a high rocky cliff on the 
right, and derives its name from a 
black-looking rock sitting outin the 
lake 300 feet distant, and 50 feet high. 

Near the station is Lion’s Head Rock, 
the highest cliff is known as “Ob- 
servation Point,” sonamed from the 
unobstructed view which can be had 
fromits summit. Antelope, or Church 
Island, to the northeast,is 14 miles dis- 
tant, Kimball’s,22; Goose Creek Moun- 
tains, northwest 100; West Mountain, 
west 15; Oquirrh, close to the south, 
while the view to the southwest ex- 
tends to the great rim of the basin,17 
miles distant. On Church Island large 
herds of cattle range, and some mines 
of gold, slate, and copper have been 
discovered. On Carrington Island,op- 
posite BlackRock,aslate mine of good - 
quality has been discovered, which 
has beeu traced 4,500 ft. Opposite the 
station, away up in the side of the 
mountain, is the 

“Grant’s CAvE—an opening extend- 
ing several hundred ft. into the moun- 
tain side, with a ceiling ranging in 
height from 10 to 75 feet, from which 
hang stalactites of great beauty and - 
brilliancy. Remains of some of thean- 
cient tribes of Indians, it is said, are 
still to be found scattered around the 
floor of the cave. The presence of 
these remains is explained by a tradi- 
tion among the Indians to the effect 
that “many hundred years ago, two 
tribes of Indians wereat war witheach 
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- other, and that the weaker party was 
forced to take refuge in the cave, but 
were followed by the enemy, who 
~ closed the entrance with huge bould- 
- ers, forming an impenetrable barrier 
to their escape”—and thus their place 
of refuge became their grave. 

Leaving Black Rock,our train skirts 
_ the lake for a distance of one mile and 
stops at 
~GARFIELD.—Ofall the bathing places 
-inand about Salt Lake,this is the best. 
The veteran Cap. Douri’s—who by the 
~ way has become quite a“land-lubber” 

—is located here, having dismantled 
his steamer, Gen. Garfield, and con- 
verted it into a first-class floating ho- 
tel. Totake arun outfrom Salt Lake 
City, secure astate-room on the Gar- 
_ field, sleep on the bosom of the “Dead 

Sea,” and with the “Captain’s gig” ex- 
plore its mysteries, bathe in its won- 
derful waters, is one of the luxuries 
that the traveler visiting Utah should 
nevermiss. In factitis worth along 
journey to enjoy. Baron von Hum- 
boldt,in speaking of the marvelous 
grandeur with which this inland sea 
abounds, said: “Here is the beauty 
and grandeur of Comoand Killarney 
combined.” 

LAKE Point—is two miles from Gar- 
-field,is another bathing place, where 
the traveler will find fair accommoda- 
tions at the “Short Branch Hotel.” 

Black Rock, Garfield, and Lake 
Point, are in summer great resorts for 
pic-nic parties from Zion, who come 
out, take a trip over the lake, have a 
swim and aramble up the mountains, 


“make a day of it,” and return to the 


city in the evening. 

Game in the mountains and on the 
plains, such as deer, antelope, bears 
and smaller game, are to be had for 
the necessary effort; ducks are abun- 
dant six miles to the eastward, and 
fish,—nary one. 

The mountains are about 1,000 feet 
above the road, have rounded peaks, 
covered with small trees, in places, 
sage and grass in others, and large 
timberin the inaccessible gulches and 
ravines, near the summit. 

Leaving the Point, our course is 
more to the southward, along the side 
of the lake, by a few well-cultivated 
farms, irrigated by water from the 
mountain on the left. 
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_ Turning more to the left, and draw- 
ing away from the lake, the road fol- 
lows along afew miles from the base of 


the mountains, beside which is located 
the small Mormon village of “E. T. Ci- 


ty”—named after EK. T. Bensen, one of 
the early settlers. Four and a half 
miles from the “Point” comes the 

Hautr-WayHovusE—near,is a flouring, 
and woolenmill. Onthe opposite side 
of the valley, west, is the town of 
Grantsville, eight miles distant. It 
liesin one of the richest agricultural 
sections of the state; population,2,000. 
In the background is the West Moun- 
tain Range, which rears its peaks full 
2,000 ft. above the town, and in which 
are located some very rich mines of 
silver. Beyond these-mountains is 
Skull Valley—so named for an Indian 
fight which once occurred there, after 
which the ground was left covered 
with bones. Passing on, to the left, 
note the waterlines on the side of the 
mountain. , 

TooELE—is six miles from the last, 
and is the nearest station to the thriv- 
ing town of Tooele, which is situated 
to the left about two miles, beside the 
mountain. The principal business of 
the citizens is agriculture and fruit 
raising. Itis considered the best fruit 
and vegetable districtinthe Territory. 

Tooele isthe county seat of Tooele 
county ; population about 2,500. Along 
the base of the mountain the land isir- 
rigatedfrom little springs and creeks 
inthe mountain gorges, the waters of 
which seldom find their wayto the lake 
below. About10 miles over the moun- 
tain,to the southeast, is located Bing- 
ham City.. Leaving Tooele, sage 
small cedars, bunch-grass and herds 
of stock abound. — 

The roadis on a high plateau, curv- 
ing with the mountain more to the 
westward, and some miles below the 
the lower end of the lake. AS we near 
the lower portion to the great valley, 
which lays on ourright, the land rises, 
rim-like,and afew hundred yards be- 
low the end of the track, rises 500 feet, 
completely locking in the valley by a 
mountain range or semi-circle ex- 
tending in a great arch from Oquirrh 
Range onthe east, to meet the range 
on the west, one great bend, full five 
milesincurvature. Here, at the base 
of this rim, terminates the railroad. 
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tricts to thesouthandwest. Dis- 
tances from Stockton to Ophir, 
southeast, 10 miles; to Dry Can- 
yon, southeast, 12 miles; to Salt 
Lake City, 39.5 miles. 

Stockton isin Tooele county,in 
the northeast corner of Rush Val- 


of Rush Lake—a sheet of fresh 
water two miles long and half 
mile wide. The town contains 


three smelting furnaces, several 


stores, hotels, and about80 dwell- 


ings, with a population—by tak- 


ing in the surroundings —of 600. 
The Waterman Furnace is close 
inthe eastern edge of the town; 
the Jacob’s Smelter about half a 
mile west, at the head of the lake, 
and the Chicago Smelter about 


one mile southwest, on the east- 


ern bank of the lake. The ores 


districts in the vicinity. 


Rush Valley is one of the class 


of valleys so often found in the 


Salt Lake and Nevada Basins— 


only varying in size. This is 10 


miles in length and about three 


in width—land-locked, surround- 
ed by mountain ranges, with a 
lake in the centerand no visible 
outlet. 

New Raitways. — We should 
judge from present appearances 
that all Utah will soon be“riding 
on arail,” as the “boom” forrail-_ 

road building struck the terri- 
| tory in 1881. From the various 
documents on file with the Audi- 
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On the south side of this rim, which; on 
the top, is less than one-half a mile in 
width, is located the city of 

Strockton—two miles distant from 
the end ofthe railroad. ‘To reach 
Stockton by rail a 1000-foot tunnel 
must be drove through this rim, ex- 
elusive of approaches. 

Stockton is now reached by stage, 
which also extends its route to Dry 
Canyon, and the Ophir mining dis- 


tor ofthe Territory,it wouldseem 
that every canyon and water- 

course would be paralleled with 

arailtrack,and there would hard- 

ly be a “sheep ranch” without 

a railway station. It is said 

the Union Pacific Railway Com- 

pany will construct 1000 miles 

of track at an early day, and that™ 
they are now “throwing dirt” in sev- 

eral places. July 21,1881, the Denver 

and Rio Grande Western Railway Co. 

filed on routes aggregating 2,370 miles. 

This new company is virtually the 

same as the Denver & Rio Grande of 

Colorado, and it is designed to con- 

nect the two lines atan early day. At 

this time work is being pushed vigor- 

ously, both from the east and west. 


ley, andabout one-half mile east 


come from the several mining | 
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Returning to Salt Lake, “change 
ears” for Ogden, and again we take a 
look at the Great Overland trains. 
But we cannot think of neglecting to 
_ take a trip over the 


Utah & Northern Branch 
Union Pacific Railway. 


(IDAHO DIVISION.) ’ 
PW... DOMDRIDGE.................-. Ogden, Supt. 
_ R. BLICKENSDERFER, Pocatello, Idaho, Div. Supt. 
This road is a three-foot narrow 
gauge, commenced March 29th, 1872, 
and extended at different times to 
Franklin, 78 miles, in 1874. In the 
spring of 1878 work was again com- 
menced and the road completed 181 
miles to Blackfoot, on Snake River, 
ten miles above old Fort Hall, and 
during the year 1879 to Beaver Canyon, 
_ 93 miles, 274 miles from Ogden. Work 
has continued since, and the trains 
are now (WJan., 1883,) fully equipped 
with palace cars and al! modern im- 
provements, running to Deer Lodge, 
442 miles from Ogden. 
~ The “Oregon Short Line,” noted 
on page 76, when completed will con- 
~nect with this road at Pocatello, 158 
miles north from Ogden. Another 
branch has been surveyed and will 
leave this road at Blackfoot and pass 
through Idaho via the Wood River 
Mines to Oregon. 
Trains leave Ogden opposite the 
Union Depot to the eastward and 
skirt the western edge of the city, 
across rich, broad, and well-cultiva- 
ted fields, orchards and gardens, with 
the Wasatch Mountains towering to 
the right. 
From Ogden depot it is five miles 
to HARRISVILLE, an unimportant sta- 
tion, from which it is four miles to 
Hor Sprines, where will be founda 
large hotel and extensive bathing 
accommodations. Here is one of the 
many hot springs which abound in 
the Great Salt Lake and Nevada 
basins. In cold weather it sends up 
a dense cloud of vapor, which is visi- 
ble a long distance. It is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur and other 
mineral substances, and the odor 
arising is very strong, and by no 
means pleasant for some people to 
inhale. This spring is close on the 
right of the road, and besides the 
steam continually arising from it, is 
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marked by the xed-burnt soil, much re- 
sembling a yard, where hides are tanned. 

From the carsan occasional glimps of 
Salt Lake can be obtained, with its nu- 
merous islands, lifting their peaks far 
far above the briny waters. ‘The views 
will be very imperfect; but as we near 
Promontory Point, and after leaving that 
place, excellent views can. be obtained. 
On the left, only a few hundred yards 
away, can be seen the track of the Cen- 
tral Pacific—and near, the unimportant 
station of Bonneville on that road. Near 
are some fine farming lands, which yield 
large crops of wheat, barley and corn. 

With the rugged mountains on our right 
and the waters of the lake seen at times 
on our left, we find objects of interest con- 
tinually rising around us far up the 
sides of the mountain, stretching along in 
one unbroken line, save where it is sun- 
dered by canyons, gulches, ana ravines, is 
the old water-mark of the ancient lake, 
showing that at one time this lake was a 
mighty sea, washing the mounta.n sides sev- 
eral hundred feet above us. The old water- 
line is no creation of the imagination, but 
a broad bench, whereupon the well-worn 
rocks, the rounded pebbles, and marine 
shells still attest the fact that once the wa- 
tes of the lake washed this broad upland. 
Beneath the highest and largest bench, at 
various places, may be seen two others, at 
about equal distances apart, showing that 
the waters of the lake have had three dif- 
ferent altitudes before they reached their 
present level. 

We are gradually rising up on to a high 
bench and will continue along near the 
base of the mountains for the next thirty 
miles. In places the view will be grand. 
The Great Lake at the southwest with its 
numerous islands in the distance, the well- 
cultivated fields in the foreground, together 
with the orchards and rippling rills from 
the mountain springs, which we cross every 
few minutes, make a beautiful picture; 
then back of all, on the east, rises the Wa- 
satch, peak upon peak, towering to the 
skies. 

From the last station it is 15 miles to 

WiLuARD—Th s is a quiet Mormon town 
of 700 inhabitants, and contains some fine 
buildings, but the greater portion are built 
of logs and adobe, yet neat and cosy. Most 
of the fences are of small willows inter- 
woven through large willow stakes stuck 
in the ground. The mountains near this 
town present indications which would as. 
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sure the “prospector? that they were rich ) 


in various minerals. Strong evidences also 
exist of the great volcanic upheaval which 
once lit up this country with its lurid fires, 
most effectualy demolishing many philo- 
sophical theories, leaving their origina- 
iste to study nature more and books 
ess. . 

Near the city, in the first range of hills, 
is the crater of an extinct volcano, which 
covers several acres. The masses of lava 
laying around, its bleak, barren, and deso. 
late appearance would seem to indicate that, 
comparatively speaking, not many years 
had elapsed since it was in active operation. 

Leaving Willard, our course is more to 
the left, with broad fields and some fine 
dwellings; then a strip of sage and alkali; 

.and seven miles north we reach. 

BricgHAM—This is the county seat of 
Box Elder county, situated near the mouth 
of Box Elder and Wellsville Canyon. 
Like Willard, it nestles close under the 

‘shadow of the Wasatch, and is embowered 


ENTERING THE PALISADES OF THE 


HUMBOLDT. 


in fruit trees. Population, 1,800. The 
buildings are mostly of adobe. A thriving 
trade and rapidly increasing population 
attest the importance of the place. The 
public buildings include a court-house and 
tabernacle, two hotels, and no saloons. 

From Brigham our course is more to 
the left, following around the great arc of 
the mountains, as well as the old Montana 
stage road. 

CALL’s ForK — is 7 miles from Brig- 
ham, and is a little collection of houses, 
close in beside the mountain on the right. 
All around this mountain base are, at 
intervals, springs—some are cold and some > 
are very hot-water—well-cultivated fields - 
and alkali beds, little lakes, and sage-brush 
knolls, rich soil and large crops; then 
occur barren waste and nary shrub. 

Two and a half miles further is 

HonEYVILLE—Ah! here we have it! a 
dozen stone and adobe houses on a 
sage-brush honey. Bear River and valley 
is now on the left, as is also the city of 
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Corinne, about six miles distant to the 
southwest. ee 

_ When this road was first built, a track 
extended to Corinne, which has in later 
years been taken up and abandoned, the 
why! I will never tell you. 
_DEWEYVILLE is five miles further, 
around which, are some good farms and a 
grist mill. Curving around the point of 
the mountain and heading for the north, 
up Bear Valley, the grade increases; sage 
isthe rule, pines and cedars appear in the 
mountain gorges, and up we climb. To 
the west on the opposite side of Bear River, 
| about five miles. above the station, is lo- 
cated a village of Shoshone Indians, about 
100 in number. Their tepees—lodges— can 
be plainly seen. These Indians took up 
_thislandin 1874, under the pre-emption 
_ laws of the United States, and abandoned 
their tribal relations. They own some 
- jarge herds of cattle and bands of horses, 
and are very quiet and peaceably disposed. 
_ Passing on up a heavy grade through 
_ deep cuts for six miles and we are at 

. COLLINSTON—formerly Hamptons, a 
_ side track station of no importance to 
the tourist. 

Just before reaching this station, the 
road cuts through a spur of the mountain 
that juts out to the westward into the val- 
ley, leaving a high, isolated peak. Let us 
climb this peak and take a look. To the 
‘north, six miles the Bear River canyons 
through a low spur of the Wasatch which 
reaches away to the northwest. To the 
west of this spur lies the Malad Valley, 
and Malad River; the latter and the Bear 
come close together into the valley, imme- 
diately to the west of where we stand ; then 
flow close together down the valley to the 
south parallel for ten miles before they 
unite, in some places not more than 20 
feet apart. To the west of this vailey rise 
the long range of the Malad Mountains, 
which, commencing near Corinne, runs 
nearly north to opposite this point, and 

then bears away to the northwest. 

Only a small portion of the lands in the 
Bear or Malad valleys are cultivated; 
cattle and sheep are plenty. Leaving 
~Collinston, our road is up a 100 foot 
grade, curving around to raise the spur 
of the Wasatch above alluded to, through 
which Bear River canyons a few miles to 
the northward. Finally the 

Summit—is reached and passed four 
miles from Collinston and we curve to the 
east and then to the south, around the nar- 


ca 
{ 


row spur alluded to, which separated Bear 
Valley from Cache Valley. — 

From the Summit we have been rapidly 
descending into Cache Valley, which is on 
our left, and is one of the most productive 
in Utah Territory. The valley heads in tho 
Wasatch Mountains, northeast of Ogden, 
and is 40 miles long with an average 
width of six miles, to where it intersects. 
Marsh Valley on the north, five miles dis- 
tant. The Logan River runs through the 
lower portion of this valley, and is com- 
posed of the Little Bear, Blacksmith Fork, 
and Logan creeks, making a stream of 
ample volume to irrigate all the land in 
the valley, much of which is yet open for 
pre-emption. 

In an ordinary season the shipments 
from this valley average 500 car-loads of 
wheat, 200 car-loads of oats, and 100 car- 
loads of potatoes, most of which go to 
California. Wheat often yields 50 bushels 
to the acre. 

Mrnbon—is the first station from the 
Summit, 5.5 miles distant, on the west side 
of the valley, and contains about 1700: 
population. 

From Mendon our course is due east to 
Logan, across the valley, which runs north 
and south, but before we start, let us note 
the towns situated on the arc, around the 
upper portion of the valley. The first is 
Wellsville, six miles south, on the west. 
side, population 1,300. Paradise comes. 
next, with a population of 500. Continu- 
ing around to the east and then north, is 
Hyrum, population 1,400. Next comes. 
Millville, population 600; and then Provi- 
dence, population 550. This latter village: 
is the first south of Logan. 

Looking north from Mendon, northeast. 
of the point where we crossed the ridge at 
Summit, and eight miles from Mendon, is: 
located the village of Newton, population. 
800; three miles further is Clarkston, pop- 
ulation 500; next six miles is Weston, pop- 
ulation 500; next is Clifton, ten miles, pop- 
ulation 800; then Oxford, seven miles, pop~ 
ulation 250. These are all Mormon vil- 
lages, are all surrounded with well-culti- 
vated lands, orchards, vines and gardens, 
with the sparkling waters from the adjoin- 
ing mountains rippling through all the 
streets, fields, gardens and lands, and with 
crops and fruits of all kinds abundant; and, 
taking them all in all, they are prosperous. 
and thriving communities, in which each 
one of the community seems to strives to ad- 
vance the good of all. They are an in- 
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dustrious, hard-working, seif-reliant and 
apparently contented people, always living 
within theirmeans. The population of the 
valley is upwards of 15,000. 

Leaving Mendon to cross the valley, we 
pass through a farm of 9,648 acres, upon 
which were 30 miles of fencing, houses and 
out buildings, which were deeded by Pres- 
ident Brigham Young, just before his 
death, to trustees, in trust to endow a col- 
lege at Logan City, to be called “ Brigham 
Young College.” The trustees are leasing 
the lands—of whicfi there are no better in 
the Territory—for the purpose of creating 
a tund to carry out the bequest. ‘These 
lands are the most valuable in the Terri- 
tory. Crossing Logan River, our train 
stops at the city of 

Locan—This city 1s the county seat of 
Cache county, situated on the east side of 
Cache Valley, just below the mouth of 
Logan Canyon. It is the largest place in 
the valley—containing a population of 
about 3,000, most of whom are engaged 
in agricultur al and pastoral pursuits. 
Water runs through the streets from the 
mountains and orchards; gardens, fruits 
and flowers abound. 

The city contains two flouring mills, a 
woolen mill, the railroad machine and re- 
pair shops, an House— 
and a branchof the Z. C. M. I., besides 
various small. mechanical establishments. 
The new Tabernacle is of cut stone, and 
seats 2,500 people. 

On the east side of the city, a round 
plateau rises 300 feetabove the streets, pro- 
jecting out from the average front of the 
mountain range 2,000 feet, into the valley. 
This plateau is about 500 feet in width, 
and shaped like the end of a monster canal 
boat, bottom upwards. Standing on the 
point, and looking west, the city is close 
at our feet, the Lroad valley beyond, and 
in the distance the spur of the Wasatch, 
over which we came from Bear Valley. 
To the right and left, the valley is spread 
out in all its beauty, and no less than 14 
towns and villages are in sight, surrounded 
with mountain ranges, which rise; range 
upon range, and peak overtopping peak, 
the highest of which are robed in a per- 
petual mantle of snow. The view is one 
of the most beautiful that one could con- 
ceive. 

Upon this plateau, the Mormon people 
who reside in Cache and the four adjoin- 

ing counties, have elected to build a mag- 
nificent temple, in which to conduct the 
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slate stone, 171 feet ane 95 feet lhe \ 


and 86 feet high, with a grand tower 14 


feet high from base to pinnacle, and will 


cost, when completed, in about four years, \}j 


$450, 000 to $500,000. 7 
Around the outer rim of the plateau, a. 


double row of trees have been set out, and} 
the water from the mountain above con. iF 


ducted in little ditches all around and over) 
the entire grounds. il 

Leaving Logan, our road runs north, 
along the base of the Wasatch Mountains. 
—having made a great horse-shoe curve: 
from the summit. 


Fh 


From Logan it is five miles to cm | 


Hype Park Srtratrion—The town of | | 


Hyde Park is to the right, close beside the 
mountain, one mile distant, and contains » 
a population of about 800. 

‘’wo mile further, 


wood trees, comes 


SMITHFIELD—This is a town of 1,200 ) 


population, a short distance to the right « o 
the road. Six miles further is 5 

RICHMOND — another town of 1 201 
people, on the right, beside the mountain. 

These towns are all alike in beauty of sur- 
roundings, and the description of one is a 
description of all. They all have water 
running through the streets, orchards and 
gardens, and are all laid out with wide 
streets, by the side of which are rows of 
trees and good walks. 


LEwistowN—is another small village of § 
400 people, situated on the opposite side of ; 


the valley, four miles distant. 

Nine miles further and we reach 
the station for 

FRANKLIN—This town is one mile north | 
of the line, between Utah and Idaho, and, — 


and after crossing » | 
Summit Creek, which i is lined with cotton- : 


consequently, is in Idaho Territory ; popu. 5 


lation about 400. 


It is situated in Cache © 
Valley, Oneida county, Idaho, on Chubb — 


Creek about one mile from the station to © 


the northeast, at the base of the Wasatch 
Mountains. ; 

The county seat of Oneida county is 
Malad City 40 miles due west. The vil- 
lages of Weston, Clarkston, Newton, Ox- 
ford, and Ciifton—heretofore alluded to— 


are to the westward of Franklin, from ten 
In Bear Valley, 30 miles © 


to twenty miles. 


east, over the mountains, are the towns of © 


Paris, Montpelier and Bennington, aggre 
gating a population of about 1,000. | 
From Franklin, we turn westward and 
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ross Chubb and Worm Creeks,along which 
fare some fine farming lands; pass through 
Va number of deep cuts and find Bear River 


I The road turns 
north and runs up en the east bank of the 
"river a few miles where it crosses to the 
| west and stops at a small side track called 


bottom lands on each side. 


10 


solid wall, from 20 to 100 fect from the 
ground in a line of uniform height for 
miles in extent, resembling huge. fortifica- 
tions, In several places along the road 
there are two and sometimes three of these 
walls running parallell with each other. 
Proceeding down the river we come to 
“ Robbers’ Roost”’ on the right, about four 


y BatrLtE CREEK—twelve miles from 
Wranklin. Soon after leaving the station 
he road turns west up CONNOR’S CANYON, 

where, in the winter of 1863-4, Gen. Connor 
had his celebrated fight with the Shoshone ea ee Se ‘ 
Indians. At the time of this fight there —— == 
‘was two foot of snow on the ground, and = = = 
the weather very cold. The Indians—some E = 
hundreds—were hid in the Canyon among 
the willows along the Creek, and in the 
cedars to the right along the bluffs. Bya 
“vigorous charge of the troops, the Indians} | 
“were completely overcome, and with few 
exceptions, none were left alive to tell the 
tale. The bones of the dead are still to be 

“seen near the station. 

| In-ascending the Canyon the grade is|| 

“heavy, deep cuts are numerous, sage brush|2 

‘abounds, and the country is very broken,| = 

only adapted to stock raising. About|* Se 
© Oxrorp—in Marsh Valley, eleven jos 

‘miles from Battle Creek,areafew well EAGLE GATE. 

cultivated farms, and herds of cattle] Porr Nrur—once known as Buack 

and sheep range around the bluffs. _|Rocx, so named for the ridge of slate rock 

~ Swan LaxE—is the next station, just be-/to be seen just east of the station. It 

‘low a small sheet of water of that name,|is 12 miles to Pocatello and ten to 

“in which sport, at certain seasons of the) Ross Forx.—This is a small station on 

“year, numbers of swans. The Maladjthe river of the same name. The lands 

Mountains border the valley on the west,/are mostly covered with sage brush, very 

“beyond which is Malad Valley and river|rich, and with irrigation, water for wh.ch 

‘of same name, also Malad City, 20 miles|is abundant—could be made very produc. 

distant. Pass on down the valley, north|tive. Stock raising is about the only occu- 

#21 miles, we come to pation the few settlers are engaged in. 

_ Arimo—a smalltown ofperhaps fifty} Game of all kinds abounds in the val- 

‘people. The famous Soda Springs of Idaho,| leys and in the mountains, while along 

-are 30 miles east of this station, where are/ the water courses, wild geese and ducks 

-ample hotel accommodations for tourists,) are legion. The streams, little and big, 

“but the facilities for reaching them are/are full of fish, notably the trout, which 

‘limited, as there is no regular stage line;|are very abundant and bite with a snap 

‘livery team must be procured at Arimo] that makes an old sportsman feel happy. 

* LeavingArimoalowcutinthemount| Fruit, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 

ains about five miles distant to the north-| plums, currants, and, in fact, all kinds 

“east, marks the passage of Port Neuf River| of fruit are raised by the Mormons, in 

through Port Neuf Gap. The old stage|/this and adjacent valleys in great 

~road is on our right, along the base of the) abundance. Although we are now in 
mountain. After crossing a number of|/Tdaho Territory, we shall speak of the 

‘small creeks, and 9 miles from ArimO|chief towns and the routes to them in 

come to BELLE Marsh, on Port Neuf] an other place. 

River, down which we go 36 miles. The direction of our road from this 
Along this river are many peculiar rock point is north; about three miles 

formations. In places the rocksrisc like a brings us to- 


t 


miles before reaching the next station. It 
is the point where the Montana stage rob- 
bery was comunnitted in 1864. 


EAGLE Rock BripGe, SNAKE RIvER, Ipauo.—TuHos. Moran, 


(Known by old-timers as Taylor’s Bridge). 
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Buiackroot—named for the Black- 
foot Indians. It is situated on a 
broad, sage-covered plain, one mile 
north of Blackfoot River, and two 
miles southeast from Snake River, 
which is here marked by a dense 
growth of trees and willows. The 
place has about 200 population and 
some good stores and other buildings. 
Trains stop thirty minutes for meals 
_—breakfast and supper. Stagesleave 

Blackfoot for Challis daily—distance 
70 miles northwest, for old Ft. Hall, 10 

miles west; new Ft. Hall, 8 miles east. 
RIVERSIDE—is a Side-track station 
onthe bank of the Snake, 12 miles 
north from Blackfoot and 13 miles 
south of 
 EKaciurE Rock—known by old-time 
pilgrims as Taylor’s Bridge, at the 
erossing of Snake River. See illustra- 
tion opposite: both railroad and wagon 
bridge are shown, the old and the new. 
| At Eagle Rock is located a railroad 
round-house and repair shops, sever- 
al stores, hotels, and a few comfort- 
able private dwellings of stockmen 
ae makethis place their headquar- 
ers. 
Crossing the river, just below the 
old bridge, 18 miles, brings us to 

Marker LANE station—unimportant 

except as a Shipping poiut for stock— 
\cattle and sheep. 
The whole country, now, has a vol- 
eanic appearance—valueless for agri- 
‘cultural purposes—but, in and along 
_ the base of the mountains, on each 
side from five to ten miles distant, 
the grasses are very good, and all 
kinds of stock do well. The “Three 
Tetons” are to be seen to the east- 
ward. They.-overlook the Yellow- 
stone National Park. | 

Lava Sfinca—asmall station, comes 
nextin10 miles, from which itis11 
miles to 

CamMas.—F reight in large quantities 
is shipped on wagonsfrom Camas to 
Challis—60 miles west—and to the 
Salmon River mines to the northwest 
130 miles. Stages also leave daily 
for Salmon City. Camas is the near- 
est point on the railroad to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. A wagon 
road has been completed and stages 
lIput onthe route. ‘The distances are 
estimated by Col. Norris, Superin- 
tendent of the National Park, to be: 
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—Camas to Henry:s Lake, 60 miles; 
Henry’s Lake to Junction, 25 miles; 
Junction to Mammoth Hot Springs, 
45 miles—making 130 miles— which in- 
cludes quite a tour of the Park, en 
route. (See ANNEX No. 26.) 

Rolling on through sage brush and 
barren wastes of volcanic deposites, 
we pass Dry CREEK in 12 miles, and 
17 miles more reach 

BEAVER CANon station—274 miles 
north of Ogden. Passenger trains 
from the north and south meet here 
for dinner. : 

The road for 12 miles up Beaver 
Cafion to 

Monipa—is built through some 
beautiful seenery—to the:-summit of 
the Rocky Mountain Range, altitude 
6,869 feet—and is the first railroad to 
eross the “Rockies” from the westward 

The station of Monida is named for 
the two territories on the line between 
which it is located—Mon-ida, Monta- 
na, Idaho. The“Continental Divide,” 
marked by asign-board on the west 
side of the track, is just south of the 
station buildings. 

From Monida the descent is gradual 
down a little valley, a kind of natural 
road-way, with magnificent snow- 
capped mountain scenery .in the dis- 
tance,and on. all sides, herds of cattle, 
sheep and varieties of game. 

WILLIAMS—a small station, is 11 
miles, and six more to 

Spring Hit~t—A small unimportant 
station, situated in the southern por- 
tion of Red Rock Valley. This valley 
is nearly fifty miles in length, fol- 
lowed by our railroad the entire dis- 
tance, and also by the river of the 
same name. The valley is dotted at 
intervals with comfortable farm 
houses, many herds of cattle and 
sheep, varieties. of game, and some 
well fenced and cultivated lands. 
Bordering the valley on the east are 
high rolling, grass covered _ bluffs, 
with some timber in the higher ra- 
vines, while on the west, extend as 
far as the eye can see the Continental 
Divide, rising from the valley, the 
lower portions timber-clad, peak up- 
on peak, to the region of perpetual 
snow, where their white heads stand 
forth as veterans of their kind, 
indicating age at least, ifnot respect- 


ability. 
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Rep Rock Station—Is reached after 
passing several small side-tracks 
twenty-three miles north .from 
Spring Hill. About midway be- 
tween these two stations is the some- 
what noted Rep Rock, from which 
the valley, river and station derives 
its name. This rock is a bold cliff, 
probably five hundred feet in height 
and half a mile long, projecting out 
into the valley from the eastward— 
of a bright red color, and can be seen 
for a distance, up and down the val- 
ley, for over twenty miles each way. 
The old wagon road follows this val- 
ley for the entire length, and this 
Rock was a well-known land mark for 
the ‘‘ Pilgrims” in early, days. 

GRAYLING—Is asmall station eleven 
miles from Red Rock Station, near 
the mouth of Beaver Head River, 
‘which comes in from the westward. 
Rolling down Ryan’s Cafion we 
come to a sign, “Soda Springs,” on 
the right, near a small house. By 
looking up we discovera large stream 
of water pouring over the cafion 
walls, which is here 200 feet in height. 
As our train stopped at a tank near 
by for water we commissioned our 
Pullman porter, a very accomodating 
boy by the way, although his name 
was Vinegar, to fill a flask. It was 
about blood-heat, but not very strong 
with mineral. 

About eight miles from Greyling 
we come to Beaver Head Rock, at 
the gateway or mouth of the Cafon, 
which here opens outinto the Beaver 
Head Valley. This valley is nearly 
round, about twenty miles. in 
diameter, in the centre of which, 
eight miles from Beaver Head Rock, 
is situated the new town of 

Ditton—Named for the President 
of the Union Pacific Railway. This 
is a busy place. Passenger trains 
going north stop for supper, and 
those for the south breakfast. Pres- 
ent population, about500, but increas- 
ingrapidly. Large amounts of freight 
are shipped from this Station on 
wagons for the cities, towns, and 
mining camps to the eastward. The 
“Corinne” and ‘‘ Valley” are the 
two principal hotels. Stages leave 
here daily on arrival of trains for the 
following places: Salisbury, 35 miles, 
fare, $8; Virginia City, 60 miles, fare, 
$12; Helena, 120 miles, fare $24; Boze- 
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man, 140 miles, fare, $24. 

The valley of the Beaver Head is 
nearly round, and not far from.twen- 
ty miles in diameter, about one- 
fourth of which is under cultivation, 
producing good crops of small grains 
and vegetables; the balance is- 
occupied by stock raisers, some of 
whom have large herds of cattle and 
sheep. The mountains on the west 
are high, many of the most elevated 
peaks covered withsnow. This range 
is a continuation of the Continental 
Divide—heretofore noticed. 

Ten miles from Dillon the Railroad 
bears away more to the northwest. 
We pass several small stations while 
rolling along down a beautiful little 
valley for 31 miles to 

MEtrRose—This is a small place of 
several hundred population, situated 
on the Big Hole or Windom River, 
which comes down fromthe west. The 
town was named for Miss Melrose, ~ 
daughter of Mrs. Blow, who keeps at 
this place one of the ‘best hotels in 
Montana, and, by the way, the Madam 
has an extraordinary history i in con- 
nection with the hostile Indians who 
infested this country many years 
ago, one worthy to rank with the 
most heroic deeds of bravery record- 
ed of mothers in the annals of fron- 
tier life in this country, but we have 
not the space to record it. 

Butte.—The first of the year, 1882, 
this was the “end of the track,” but 
it is very hard for a guide- -book to tell 
just where the terminus of any west- 
ern road will be next month, next 
week, or even to-morrow. Yes, and 
it is difficult for one to keep up with - 
the older portions of our trans: Miss- 
ouri country as everybody appears to © 
be running a foot race .to settle upon 
and gather up the numberless good 
things that are laying about all over | 
this fair land. 

The new town of Butte issurround- — 
ed by rich mineral prospects, with a 
bright out-look for the future. Stages 
leave here daily for Boulder, 37 miles 
fare $4.50; Jefferson, 50 miles, fare 
$6.00; Helena, 72 miles, fare "$8. 00; 
New ‘Chicago, 76 miles, fare $9. 50; 
Missoula, 139 miles, fare $15. 

Montana Territory—F or many 
years was considered solely as a min- — 
ing country, but there was nevera | 
greater mistake. That it does con- 
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ain mines, of all kinds, in great 
jnumbers, rich, and inexhausti- 
ble is well known, but the agri- 
jeultural. and. stock raising re- 
‘Sources are immense. At one 
‘time it possessed excellent “pla- 
‘jeer’ mines and “gold diggings,” 
but they have been to a great 
jextent, worked out. Yet there 
are stillsome camps where good 
pay is being taken out, and many 
Jjof the “old diggings” are being 
yworked over by the ‘‘heathen 
Chinee,” and with good results. 
The mining is now mostly con- 
jfined to quartz, some of which 
jare of extraordinary richness. 

| No section of our country at 
the present time offers greater 
‘inducements to the immigrant 
jand capitalist than Montana. 
Its population by the late cen- 
sus was 39,157, but the comple- 
tion of the railway to the heart 
of the territory, the low rates 
of transportation, quick transit, 
both passengers and freight, as 
compared with wagons and 
stage, will promote and assure 
|rapid development. Asidefrom 
the mining advantages the val- 
leys of the Missouri, Madison, 
Gallatin, Yellowstone, andmany 
‘Other rivers, possess the very 
best of farming and grazing 
lands in quantities sufficient to 
support millions of industrious 
‘people. 

_ Labor of all kinds is in de- 
mand, and the wages paid are 
doubletheamount, for the same 

services, current in the east. 

| Game, ofall kindsis abundant 
all over the territory, and for 
scenery, the equal of Montanais 
‘yet to be discovered. For arti- 
clesou the Yellowstone National 
Park, see Annex Nos. 26, 35, 36, 
andillustrations on pages 24, 104, 
113,146, andthelargedoublepage 
| plate of Yellowstone Falls, No. 8. 
| Guides and all equipage ne- 
cessary toathoroughenjoyment 
| of the trip to the Park can be 


ee 
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procured at Virginia City, orin Lower 
Geyser Basin. Fare from Virginia 
City to Lower Geyser Basin, $20. 
Parties of ten or more will be carried 
8 


GIANTESS GHYSERB IN ERUPTION. 

from Virginia City to Lower Geyser 

Basin and return for $30 each. 
Again returning to Ogden, we take 

up the Overland Route. 
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HON. LELAND STANFORD. 


Ex-Governor Leland Stanford, President 
of the Central Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia, was born in the town of Watervliet, 
Albany county, N. Y., March 9, 1824. His 
ancestors were English, who settled in the 
Valley of the Mohawk about the beginning 
of the last century. Josiah Stanford, 
father of Leland, was a farmer and promi- 
nent citizen of the county, whose family 
consisted of seven sons—Leland being the 
fourth—and one daughter. Until the age 
of twenty, Leland’s time was passed at 
study and on the farm. He then com- 
menced the study of law, and in 1845 en- 
tered the law office of Wheaten, Doolittle 
& Hudley, in Albany, N.Y. In 1849 he 
moved West, and commenced the practice 

‘of law at Port Washington, Wisconsin. 
Here, in June, 1850, he was married to 
Miss Jane Lathrop. In 1852, we find 
him following many of his friends to the 
new El] Dorado. He landed in California 
July 12, 1852, proceeded directly to the 


mines, and settled at Michigan Bluffs, on 
the American River, Placer county, and in 
a few years he had not only realized a for- 
tune, but so far won the confidence of the 
people as to secure the nomination for 
State Treasurer, in 1859, on the Republican 
ticket. At this time the Democratic party 
had never been beaten, and the canvass 
was made on principle. He was defeated ; 
but in 1861—a split-up in theranks of the 
dominant party having taken place—he 
was nominated for Governor, and elected 
by a plurality of 23,000 votes. How he per- 
formed the trust,is well known. Suffice it 
to say, he received the thanks of the Leg- 
islature and won the approval of all classes. 
Governor Stanford early moved in the in- 
terest of the Pacific Railroad; and on the 
22d of February, 1863, while Sacramento 
was still staggering under the devastat- 
ing flood, and all was gloomy in the fu- 
ture, with the whole country rent by civil 
war, he—all hope, all life and energy— 
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shoveled the first earth, and May 10, 


1869, drove the last spike at Promon- 


tory, Utah, which completed the first 
Great Pacific Railroad across the 
American continent. 


Central Pacific Railroad, 


Official headquarters, corner Fourth and Town- 
.. send Streets, San Francisco, Cal, 
LELAND STANFORD...President...San Francisco. 


CG. P. HUNTINGTON....Vice-Prest......New York. 


CHAS. CROCKEBR....... Vice-Prest..San Francisco. 
“ 


mW. HOPKINS....... . Treasurer... 
H. H. MiuuER, JR..... Secretary .. a 
A. N. TOWNE..... weve GCL MOT: 2 
J. A. FILLMORE.......Gen’l Supt.. “ 
ease RAG TT |, 52s 000s Ass’t Supt.. My 
TH. GoopMAN.......GP.@T.A. 4 
R. A. DoNALDSON ..... Assistant .. os 
Om OTUBBS sos. cs cees F.T. Mg’r < 
IRTCHARD GREY........G.2. Ae... 
§. 8S. MonTAGUE ......Chief Engr. o 
iaigichae ss aaa ais el eks Land Com’r 
Wie PORTER ws,2 o.0.00 Auditor .... a 
O. C. WHEELER ...... Gen lB. Agt § 


F. KNOWLAND, Gen’l Eastern Ag’t, 287 B’way N.Y. 
M. T. Dennis, Gen’l Eastern Ag’t for New Eng., 
Boston, Mass 


As most of the people who read this 
book, we conclude, are familiar with 
the history of the building of the Pa- 
cific R. R., and as we have, for 13 years 
past, published a condensed account 
of it—the trials, struggles and final tri- 
umph of the enterprise—it must suf- 
fice for this time to givea few facts and 
figures, and then pass on to our review 
of the cities, towns and objects of in- 
terest along the.road and in the coun- 
try adjacent. The fist survey was for 
the Central, over the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, by Theo. D. Judah, in the 


)Summer of 1860, followed in 1861 by a 


more thorough one, when a passage 
was discovered and declared feasible. 

Tn 1862 Congress granted the Pacific 
railroad charter, and the first ground 
was broken for it by the Central, at 
Sacramento, Cal., Feb. 22, 1863, two 
years and eight months before ground 
was broken for the Union, at Omaha, 
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Neb. The following willshow the num- 
ber of miles completed by the Central 
during each year: In 1863-4-5, 20 miles 
each year; in 1866, 30 miles; in 1867, 46 
miles; in 1868, 364 miles; in 1869, 1905 
miles, making 6904 miles from Sacra- 
mento to Promontory, where the roads 
met, May 10, 1869. 

The whole length of the Pacific rail- 
road proper, from Omaha to Sacra- 
mento, is 1,7763 miles, of which the 
Union built 1,085 and the Central 6904 
miles. By asubsequent arrangement, 
the Union relinquishéd 53 miles to the 
Central, and in’69 the latter purchased 
the whole of the Western Pacific, from 
San Francisco to Sacramento, 1375 
milesin length, which gave the Central 
Pacific 882 miles of road, from Ogden 
to San Francisco, and made the en- 
tire line from Omaha to San Francis- 
co 1,914 miles. 

“ All aboard,” is now the order, and 
our train glides northward through 
the western suburbs of Ogden, cross- 
ing broad bottom lands, largely under 
cultivation. The Weber River is on 
the left, the long high range of the Wa- 
satch Mountains on the right. Within 
afew miles the Ogden River is cross- 
ed, and also many irrigating canals. 
The track of the Utah & Northernis on 
the right, and will be for the next 24 
miles, near the foot of the mountains; 
and as the towns and objects of note 
were deseribed on the trip over that 
road they will be passed in this place. 

Bonnevi) le—is the first that we 
pass on the Central. Itis9.9 miles from 
Ogden, near Willard, in the midst of 
good farming land, which yields large 
crops of wheat, barley and corn. 

Brigham —comes next, 7:14 miles 
further. The town is to the eastward, 
near the base of the mountains, here- 
tofore described under the head of the 
Utah & Northern. Passing Brigham, 
the road inclines to the left, west, and 
crosses Bear River on a trestle bridge 
1,200 feet long, the piles of which were 
driven in water 18 feet deep; and half 
a mile further, and 7.14 miles from 
Brigham, we stop at 


Colorado was first visited by white men— 
Spaniards—in 1540. Explored by Z. M. Pike, who 
gave his name to Pike’s Peak, in 1806; by Col. 
S. H. Long in 1820, who named Long’s Peak ; by 
Gen. Fremontin 1843; by Gov. Wm. Giipin in 
1840, who has traversed the country more or 
less until the present time. 


Corinne—This city is not as prosper- 
ous in its mercantile and forwarding busi- 
ness as it was several years ago, owing 
principally to the fact that the Utah North- 
ern has been extended north too far; and 
then the taking up of the branch track 
from the city has entirely cut off the 
freighting business to Montana and the 
northern settlements, that formerly went 
from this place. However, the citizens are 
by no means blue, but have built a canal 
from a point 11 miles to the northward, 
and now conduct the waters of the Malad 
River down to the city, and not only use it 
for irrigating thousands of acres of land, 
but for city and manufacturing purposes, 
chief of which is a flouring mill which 
produces about four tons of flour a day. 
Corinne has three churches, a good school, 
several hotels, and a weekly newspaper, 
the Record. 

Many of the citizens have embarked in 
the stock-raising business, and are doing 
well; the range to the northward is very 
good. Around the town are many thou- 
sand acres of land, which only require © 
irrigation and culture to render them pro- 
ductive in the highest degree. 

Again Westward! ‘The farming lands 
gradually give way to alkali beds—white, 
barren, and glittering in the sun. Now 
the road curves along the bank of the lake, 
crossing the low flats on a bed raised 
several feet above the salt deposits. The 
channel along the road, caused by excava- 
tion, is filled with a reddish, cold-looking 
water. Taste it at the first opportunity, 
and you will wish that the first opportu- 
nity had never offered. 

Quarry—is 7.64 miles further west, | 
being aside-track where trains seldom stop, 
but skirt along the base of the mountains 
with the lake and broad alkali bottoms on 
the left. The cars pass over several long 
and high embankments, and reach the 
high broken land again at ; 

Blae Creek—which is 11.96 miles 
from Quarry. During the construction of 
the road, this was one of the hardest 
“Camps” along the whole line. 

Leaving the station, we cross Blue Creek 
on a trestle bridge 300 feet long and 30 feet 
high. Thence by tortuous curves we wind 
around the heads of several little valleys, 
crossing them well against the hillside by 
heavy fills. The track along here has 
been changed, avoiding several long tres- 
tle bridges, and running ona solid em- 
bankment. 
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Through more deep rock cuts we wind 
around Promontory Mountain until the 
lake is lost to view. Up, up we go, the 
engine puffing and ‘snorting with its ardu- 
ous labors, until the summit is gained, and 
we arrive at the former terminus of the two 
Pacific railroads—8.93 miles from Blue 
Creek. 

Promontory—celevation, 4,905 feet; 
distance from Omaha 1,084 miles; from 
San Francisco 830 miles—is celebrated for 
being the point where the connection be- 
tween the two roads was made on the 10th 
of May, 1869. 

This town, formerly very lively, is now 
almost entirely deserted. The supply of 
water is obtained from a spring about four 
miles south of the road, in one of the 
gulches of Promontory Mountain. 

The bench on which the station stands 
would doubtless produce vegetables or 
grain, if it could be irrigated, for the sandy 
soil is largely mixed with loam, and the 
bunch grass and sage-brush grow lux- 
uriantly. 


4749 | MATLIN 
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The Last Spike—On Monday, the 
10th day of May, 1869, a large patty was 
congregated on Promontory Point, Utah 
Territory, gathered from the four quarters 
of the Union, and, we might say, from the 
four quarters of the earth. There were 
men from the pine-clad hills of Maine, 
the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts, 
the everglades of Florida, the golden 
shores of the Pacific slope, from China, 
Europe, and the wilds of the American 
continent. There were the lines of blue- 
clad boys, with their burnished muskets 
and glistening bayonets, and over all, in 
the bright May sun, floated the glorious 
old stars and stripes, an emblem of unity, 
power and prosperity. They are grave, 
earnest.men, most of them, who are gath- 
ered here; men who would not leave their 
homes and business and traverse half or 
two-thirds of the continent only on the 
most urgent necessity, or on an occasion of 
great national importance, such as they 
might never hope to behold again. It was 


| to witness such an event, to be present at 
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the consummation of one of the grandest 
of modern enterprises, that they had gath- 
ered here. They were here to do honor 
to the occasion when 1,774 miles of rail- 
road should be united, binding in one un- 
broken chain the East and the West. 
(Sacramento at that time was the western 
terminus.) : 


To witness this grand event—to be par- 
takers in the glorious act—this assemblage 
had convened. All around was excite- 
ment and bustle that morning; men hurry- 
ing to and fro, grasping their neighbors’ 
hands in hearty greeting, as they paused 
to ask or answer hurricd questions. This 
is the day of final triumph of the friends 
of the road over their croaking opponents, 
for long ere the sun shall kiss the western 
summits of the gray old monarchs of the 
desert, the work will be accomplished, the 
assemblage dispersed, and quiet reign 
once more, broken only by the hoarse 
scream of the locomotive; and when the 
lengthening mountain shadows - shall 
sweep across the plain, flecked and mot- 
tled with the departing sunbeams, they 
will fall on the iron rails 
_ stretch away in one unbroken line from 
_ the Sacramento to the Missouri River. 


The hours passed slowly on until the 
sun rode high in the zenith, his glittering 
rays falling directly down upon the vacant 
place between the two roads, which was 
waiting to receive the last tie and rails 
which would unite them forever. On 
either road stood long lines of cars, the 
impatient locomotives occasionally snort- 
ing out their cheering notes, as though they 
understood what was going on, and rejoiced 
in common with the excited assemblage. 


To give effect to the proceedings, ar- 
rangements had been made by which the 
large cities of the Union should be notified 
of the exact minute and second when the 
road should be finished. Telegraphic 
communications were organized with the 
principal cities of the Hast and West, and 
at the designated hour the lines were put 


in connection, and all other business sus-. 


pended. In San Francisco the wires were 
connected with the fire-alarm in the tower, 
where the ponderous bell could spread the 
news over the city the instant the event 
occured. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
were waiting for the moment to arrive 
when the chained lightning should be 
loosed, carrying the news of a great civil 


which will 


paetery over the length and breadth of the 
land. 

The hour and minute designated ar- 
rived, and Leland Stanford, President, as- 
sisted by other officers of the Central Pa- 
cific, came forward; T. C. Durant, Vice- 
President of the Union Pacific, assisted by 
General Dodge and others of the same 
company, met them at the end of the rail, 
where they reverently paused, while Rev. 
Dr. Todd, of Mass., invoked the Divine 
blessing. Then the last tie, a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, of California laurel, 
with silver plates on which were suitable 
inscriptions, was put in place, and the 
last connecting rails were laid by parties 
from each company. The last spikes 
were then presented, one of gold from 
California, one of silver from Nevada, and 
one ot gold, silver and iron from Arizona. 
President Stanford then took the hammer, 
made of solid silver—and to the handle of 
which were attached the telegraph wires— 
aud with the first tap on the head of the 
gold spike at 12, m, the news of the event 
was flashed over the continent. Speeches 
were made as each spike was driven, 
and when all was completed, cheer after 
cheer rent the air from the enthusiastic 
assemblage, 

Then the Jupiter, a locomotive of the 
C. P. R. R. Co., and locomotive No. 116, of: 
the U. P. R. R. Co., approached from each: 
way, meeting on the dividing line, where 
they rubbed their brown noses together, ~ 
while shaking hands, as illustrated. 

To say that wine flowed freely would 
convey but a faint idea of the good feeling 
manitested and the provision made by each 
company for the entertainment of their 
guests, and the celebration of the event. 

Immediately on the completion of the 
work, a charge was made on the last tie 
(not the silver-plated, gold-spiked laurel, 
for that had been removed-and a pine tie 
substituted) by relic hunters, and soon it 
was cut and hacked to pieces, and the 
fragments carried away as trophies or me- 
mentoes of the greatevent. Even one of the 
last rails laid in place was cut and battcred 
so badly that it was removed and another 
substituted. Weeks after the event we 
passed the place again, and found an enthu- 
siastic person cutting a piece out of the 
Jast tie laid. He was proud of his treasure 
— that little chip of pine—for it was a piece 
of the last tie. Wedid not tell him that 
three or four ties had been placea there 
since the first was cut in pieces. 
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vited guests. 


In the cars belonging to each line, a 
sumptuous repast was served up to the in- 
Then, as the sun sank low 
to the western summit of Promontory: 
Point, the trains moved away with 
parting salutes from locomotives,and 
the celebration was ended,the partici- 
pants speeding away to their far dis- 


tanthomes, and so closed the eventful 
day on Promontory Point. 


For Sketch of Great Salt Lake, see 


| ANNEX No. 21. 
~ For Hudnut’s Survey of route to Oregon, 


see ANNEX No. 28. 

We now resume our westward journey 
from Promontory. Four miles west (near 
a gravel track on the north side) can be 
seen close to the road, on the sowth side, a 
sign-board, which reads, 

“TEN MILES OF TRACK IN ONE Day.” 
Again, on the same side, ten miles fur- 
ther west, another with the same inscrip- 
tion will appear. These boards mark the 
track which was laid by the track layers of 
the Central Pacific company in one day, 
under the immediate charge of J. 
Strowbridge, Superintendent of Construc- 
tion, H. H. Minkler, track layer, and James 
Campbell, Superintendent of Division. 
This undoubtedly is the most extraordinary 


feat of the kind ever accomplished in this 


or any other country. 

Way Ir was pDoNE—During the build- 
ing of the road, a great rivalry existed be- 
tween the two companies as to which could 
lay the most track in one day. This ri- 
valry commenced early in the year 1868. 
The “ Union” laying six miles; soon after 


~ the “Central” laid seven miles, and then 
again the “ Union” seven and a half miles. 


_ The “ Central’ men, not to be outdone, an- 
~ nouncet that they could lay ten miles in 


aday. Mr. Durant, Vice-President of 


the “Union” offered to bet $10,000 that 
-it could not be done,and the ‘‘Central” 


resolved it should be done. 


— 


Conse- 
quently.on the 29th of April,1869,when 
only fourteen miles of track remained 
to be laid to meet the “‘Union” at Pro- 
montory Point, andin the presence of 
Gov. Stanford and many prominent 
men fromthe East and West, and a 


committee from the “Union” to note 
the progress, the work commenced. 


How IT WAS DONE—-When the car 


loaded with rails came to the end of the 
track, the two outer rails on either side 


were seized with iron nippers, hauled for- 
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ward off the car, and laid on the ties by four 
men who attended exclusively to this. Over 
these rails the car was pushed forward, and 
the process repeated. Behind these men 
came a gang of men who half-drove the 
spikes and screwed on the fish-plates. At 
a short interval behind these came a gang 
of Chinamen, who drove home the spikes 
already inserted and added the rest. Be- 
hind these came a second squad of China- 
men, two deep on each side of the track. 
The inner men had shovels, the outer ones 
picks. ‘Together, they ballasted the track. 
The average rate of speed at which all 
these processes were carried On was one 
minute and 471g seconds to every 240 fect 
of track laid down. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED—-Those unac- 
quainted with the enormous amount of ma- 
terial required to build ten miles of rail- 
road can learn something from the follow- 
ing figures: It requires 25,800 cross ties, 
3,020 iron rails, 55,000 spikes, 7,040 fish- 
plates, and 14,080 bolts, the whole weigh- 
ing 4,362,000 lbs. This material is required 
for a stngle track, exclusive of “ turnouts.” 

To bring this material forward and place 
it in position, over 4,060 men, and icun- 
dreds of cars and wagons were cmployed. 
The discipline acquired in the four years 
s'nce the commencement of the road en- 
abled the force to begin at the usual time 
inthe morning, calm and unexcited, and 
march steadily on to “ Vicrory,” as the 
place where they rested at 1:30 P. M. was 
called, having laid e¢ght miles of track in 
sixhours. Here this great‘ Central” army 
must be fed, but Campbell was equal to the 
requirements. The camp and water train 
was brought up atthe proper moment, and 
the whole force took dinner, including 
many distinguished guests. After the 
“hour nooning,” the army was again on 
the march, and at precisely 7 p. M. 10 meles 
and 200 feet had been complet: d. 

\Vhen this was done, the “ Union ’’ Com- 
mittee expressed their satisfaction and re- 
turned to theircamp, and Campbell sprang 
upon the engine and ran it over the ten 
miles of track in forty minutes, thus dem- 
onstrating tnat the work was well done. 

Soon after leaving Promontory, the grade 
of the road descends, and 7.93 miles we 
reach 

Rosel--situated almost on the edge of 
Salt Lake. It is an unimportant station, 
where passenger trains never stop, unless 
signaled. A few miles further, and we 
pass the sign-board where commenced the 
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work of laying the * ten miles of track in 
one day.” Continuing along on the lake 
shore, with large bluff on the right, for 9.49 
miles further, we pass 

Lake-—another side-track, and 6.98 
miles more arrive at 

Monument—tHere, many times, the 
lake breeze sweeps by, bearing the heavy 
alkaline and saline odors peculiar to this 
locality, and peculiarly offensive to inva- 
lids. Monument Point, a slim, tapering 
promontory, stretches far out into the lake, 
covered with excellent grass. We shall not 
see much more of the article for some time 
to come, for we are now on what might 
well be called the American Desert. Leay- 
ing Monument, it is 7.34 miles to 

seeo—another side-track of no account, 
as all is sage-brush. Descending a heavy 
grade, we sweep around the head of the 
western arm of the lake, nearing and leav- 
ing its waters for the last time. Another 
run of 7.1 miles brings us to . 

TKeltom—or Indian Creek, as itis some- 
times called. This is a station of more im- 

ortance than any yet passed since leaving 

romontory. There are large water-tauks 
by the road-side, supplied from a spring 
in. the foot-hills some miles to the north- 
ward. Here the Railroad Co. fill their water- 
cars—a train of which run daily to supply 
many of the stations on this division of the 
road. ‘The Red Dome Mountains show 
their scattered spurs to the north, and 
to the southeast Pilot Knob or Peak can be’ 
seen lifting its rocky front far above the 
desert. 

From this station a daily line of coaches 
leaves for Idaho and Oregon, on arrival of 
the cars. The route passes through Idaho 
aud the eastern part of Oregon, connecting 
with the steamers of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company at Umatilla, on the 
Columbia River—through to Boise in two 
days; Walla Walla in four days; Portland 
in five and a half days. 

The Borisk CountTRy, to which the line 
of stages spoken of conveys the adventurous 
passengers, lies in the southeastern portion 
o. {dado Territory, bordering on Oregon. 
extensive mines of gold have been worked 
ther for years, and still continue to attract 
mi ___.ttention, as rich mines of gold-bear- 
ingq i” have been discovered and worked 
since th> placer mines have been partially 
exhausted. The principal mining country 
i:i that portion generally designated as 
the ”oise Basin, which comprises a scope 
of country about 150 miles north and south, 


*% 


by a length of about 200 miles. The Boise _ 


mines lie north of the Suake or Shoshone 
River. 


mining section are Boise River, Fayette 


River, Wind Creek, Moore’s Creek and — 
The Owyhee mines lie — 
south of the Snake River and War Eagle — 
This portion of the mining — 
beit of Idaho is not as extensive as the one 
just mentioned. The ores are mostly silver. — 


Salmon River. 


Mountains. 


BoisE Ciry—is the capital of the Ter- 


ritory and county seat of Ada county. ~ 
The town site was — 
laid out in 1863, and now contains ~ 
about 700 buildings, mostly brick and 

The town is situated in a fine — 


Population 6,000. 


stone. 
agricultural valley, about two miles 


wide by 50 long. It is the center of © 


several stage routes, and also of trade 


for a latge section of country. The States- — 
man, a tri-weekly paper, js published here. — 
IpaHo—is the second city in‘size in the — 


Territory, population about 2,500. It lies 
36 miles northeast of Boise City, with which 


itis connected with stage, and also with — 


Umatilla, Oregon. The World, newspaper, 
is published here—semi-weekly. 

SILVER Crry—contains about 2,000 inhab- 
itants. The buildings are mostly granite. 
The Avalanche, a weekly paper, represents 
the interests of the town. 

We now return to the railroad, and 11.48 
miles further, arrive at 

@mbey—Passenger trains seldom stop 
here, but roll on 9.87 miles further, to 

Matlim—This staticn is on the high- 
land, which sweeps out from the Red 
Dome Mountains. Here these mountains— 
low sandstone ridges—are nearer the track, 


Fens 


The principal streams in the 4 


breaking the monotony of the scene. — 


The road lies on the northern border 
of a vast waste whereon we see few 
signs of verdure. The station is 
midway from east to west of the 
AMERICAN DESERT— which extends 
over anareaof 60 square miles. Over 
this vast extent the eve wanders in 
vain for some green object—some evi- 
dence that in times gone by this waste 
supported animal life, or will eventually 
in years tocome. All is desolate in the 
extreme; the bare beds of alkali, or wastes 
of gray sand only meet the vision, if we 
except now and then a rocky hill more 


barren than the plains, if such things 


were possible. Evidently this desert was 
once the bed of a saline Jake, perhaps a 
portion of the Great Salt Lake itself. The 
sloping plain swee;s off towards that 
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body of water, and in places bends down 
until its thirsty sands are laved by the 
_ briny flood. There are many evidences in 
support of the theory that it was once 
covered by those waters, although much 
higher than the present level of the lake. 
The saline matter is plainly discernible in 
-many places, and along the red sandstone 
buttes which mark its northern border. 
The long line of water-wash, so distinctly 
seen at Ogden, and other points along the 
lake shore, can be distinctly traced, and 
apparently on the same level as the bench 
at those places. The difference in the alti- 
tude of the road is plainly indicated by 
this line, for as we journey westward, and 
the elevation of the plateau increases, we 
find that the water-wash line blends with 
the rising ground and is seen no more. 

Matlin is an unimportant station, 10.78 
miles from 

Terrace—Here the railroad company 
have erected work-shops and a 16-stall 
round-house. To the northward the hills 
which mark the entrance to the Thousand 
Spring Valley are plainly seen; they are 
_ brown, bare-and uninviting as the country 
we are passing through. Some mines are 
reported near, but have not yet been de- 
veloped. From Terrace itis 10.54 miles to 


_ Bovine — Here there is little of interest 
to note, the face of the country remaining 
about the same, though gradually improv- 

‘ing. Spots of bunch-grass appear at inter- 
vals, and the sage-brush seems to have 
taken a new lease of life, indicating a more 
congenial soil. 

Continuing on 10.85 miles further we 
reach 


Luecin—aAt this point we find water 
tanks supplied by springs in the hills at 
the outlet of Thousand Spring Valley, 
which lies to the north, just behind that 
first bare ridge, one of the spurs of the 
Humboldt Ridge, but a few miles distant. 
~ Th: valley is about four miles wide, and 
not far from 60 miles long, taking in its 
windings from this point to where it 
breaks over the Divide into Humboldt Val- 
ley. It is little better than one continual 
bog in the center—the water from the nu- 


merous brackish springs found there 
standing in pools over the surface. There 


is good range of pasturage for the cattle in 

the valley and hills beyond. The old em- 
_ igrant road branches off at or near the 
_ stati8n, one road passing through the val- 
lev, the other following nearly the line of 


railroad until it reaches the Humboldt vo¢a 
Humb: ldt Wells. 

Goose or Hot Spring Creek, a small 
stream which courses through the valley 
its entire length, sinks near by the station, 
rising and sinking at intervals, until it is 
lost in the desert. 

Before reaching the next station we 
leave Utah and enter the State of Nevada. 
Passing over 11.75 miles of up-grade, our 
train arrives at 

Vecoma—In 1874 quite an excitement 
was created among the mining operators 
by the discovery of rich silver and lead 
mines, situated about five miles south of 
this station inthe Toano range of moun: 
tains. A new town was laid out at. the 
mines—called Buel. A smelting furnace 
was erected at the mines and arun of 200 
tons of bullion produced, valued at $360,- 
000, which was shipped to San Francisco 
on one train, creating no small excitement 
on California street. Indications of coal 
mines have been found in the vicinity, but 
no systematic effort has yet been made to: 
develop them. 

Stock-raising is now the principal busi- 
ness of this country. To the northward of 
this station, and in fact for the last two: 
stations, large herds of cattle can be seen, 
and at the stations, pens and shutes for 
shipping. 

Pinot PEAK, a noted landmark which 
has been visible for the past fifty miles,. 
lies almost due south of this station—cis- 
tance 86 mules. It isa lofty pile of rocks. 
—the eastern terminus of Pilot Mountains. 
—rising about 2,500 feet above the barren 
sands. For about half-way from the base 
to the summit the sides are shelving piles 
of shattered 1ock—huge masses crushed to: 
atoms. Above that itrises perpendicularly 
the summit looking like some old castle 
when seen at a distance. From Promontory 
Point looking westward, this vast pile can be 
seen onaclear day—a dark mass amid the 
blue haze which bounds the western horizon. 
To the emigrant, in early days, before the 
railroad, it was a welcome landmark, point- 
ing his course to Humboldt Wells or Thou- 
sand Spring Valley, where he was sure to 
find water and feed for his weary teams, 
afier crossing the barren waste. 

From Tecoma itis 9.56 miles up-grade to: 

Wontello—celevation 4,999 feet. The 
general aspect of the country is changing 
with the increasing elevation. We ap- 
proach nearer the long, rough ridge of the 
Goose Creek Range, the sides and gulches 
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of which afford pasturage and water at 
intervals. We are leaving the barren 
sands behind us, and the country looks 
more capable of supporting animal life. 

Continuing the up-grade—over 550 feet 
within the next 9.6 miles—we arrive at 

Loray—a station of little importance 
to the traveler. 

From Loray, up we go for 7.1 miles 
further to 

Toano—until recently the end of the 
‘division. 

The company have here er.cted work- 
shops and a 14-stall round-house. Toano is 
centrally located as regards many mining 
districts in Eastern Nevada, among which 
are Egan Canyon, Kinsley, Kern, Patter- 
son, Ely, Pahranagat and Deep Creek—all 
of which are under rapid development. A 
‘stage line is in operation from this place to 
Egan Canyon and the Cherry Creek mines, 
a distance of 90 miles south. Soon after 
leaving Toano we beg n the ascent of Ce- 
dar Pass, which divides the Desert from 
Humboldt Valley. The country is more 
broken, but possessing more vegetation, 
We have passed the western line of the 
desert, where, in early days, the travel- 
worn emigrant wearily toiled through the 
burning sand, his journey unenlivened by 
the sight of water or vegetation. One word 
more, regarding this desert: The term sand 
is generally applied, when speaking of the 
soil of the barren wastes which occur at 
intervals along the road. With one or two 
exceptions it is a misnomer, though it well 
applies to the desert we have crossed. 
Most of the surface of this waste is sand, 
fine, hard and grey, mixed with marine 
shells and fossilized fragments of another 
age. There is no evidence on which to 
found a hope that this portion of the 
country could be rendered subservient to 
the use of man, consisting, as it does, of beds 
of sand and alkali, overlaying a heavy 
gravel deposit. Ages must pass away 
before nature’s wondrous changes shall 
render this desert fit for the habitation of 
man. Continuing on up the ridge, 9.91 
miles, we pass 

Pequop—and 5.83 miles further 

Otego - both sidetracks of little im- 
portance. Then we commence to descend, 
and 5.6 miles further arrive at 

independ en ¢ce— Independence 
Springs, from which this station derives its 
name, are near by, and supply an abun- 
dance of very good cold water. 

Independence, Clover and Ruby valleys, 
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lie to the southward. The two first named — 
are small and valueless except for grazing 
purposes. From Cedar Pass a spur, or 
rather a low range of hills, extends far to — 
the southward. About'70 or 80 miles south — 
of the pass, is the South Fork of the Hum. — 
boldt which canyons through this range, — 
running to the east and north of another — 
range until it reaches the main Humboldt. — 
Although the range first mentioned, after 
having united with the western range south — 
of the South Fork, extends much farther 
south, we will follow it only to fort Ruby, 
which is situated in the south end of Ruby 
Valley, near to the South Fork. From 
this fort to the pass is about 65 miles, 
which may be taken as the length of the 
valley. The average width is ten miles 
from the western range mentioned to the 
foot-hills of Ruby Range, which hems in 
the valley to the east. A large portion of 
this valley is very productive ard is occu- 
pied by settlers—mostly discharged sol- 
diers from Fort Ruby. In the southeast- 
ern portion of the valley is Ruby and 
Franklin lakes, which are spoken of un-— 
der the general term of Ruby Lake, for in ~ 
high water they are united, forming a 
brackish sheet of water about 15 miles © 
long by seven in width, which has no out- 
let. It is—like Humboldt, Carson and Pyr- 
amid Jakes in the Truckee Desert—merely 
a reservoir, where the floods accumulate to 
evaporate in the dry summer. The old 
stage road, from Salt Lake to Austin, 
crosses the foot of the valley at Ruby sta- 
tion. About 20 miles east of the Ruby 
Range lies Goshoot Lake, another brackish 
pond, with two small tributaries and no 
outlet, rather wider and about the same 
length as Ruby Lake. About half-way be- 
tween Goshoot and the railroad lies Snow 
Lake, about five miles in diameter, possess- 
ing the same general characteristics as the 
others. With the exception of the valleys 
around these lakes and along the water. 
courses, the country is valueless except for 
stock-raising. In the Ruby Range rich 
silver lodes have been discovered, some 
rock of which has been found to assay as 
high as $600 per ton. 

Returning to Independence, we again 
proceed westward—the country is rolling 
and broken—and the up-grade continues 
6.1 miles to 

Woore’s—on the summit of Cedar 
Pass. We now have down-grade fpr 311 
miles to the Nevada Desert. Bees 

In general outline this pass resembles a 


fee nce + 
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ratherrough, broken plateau,bent up- 
ward in the middle, forming a natural 
roadbed from the desert to the Hum- 
boldt Valley. It was once covered with 
‘serub cedar, which was cut off for use 
‘by the railroad company and others. 
Some isstill obtained in the moun- 
tains tothe north. About 15 miles to 
the north a high, craggy peak marks 
the point where Thousand Spring Val- 
ley bends to the south, and from its 
‘divide slopes down to the valley of the 
Humboldt. Descending 2.65 miles is 
~ Cedar-— a small side-track, and six 
miles further brings our train to — 
Wells—Here are located the usual 
round-house and machine shops of a 
‘division. The station is 1,250 miles 
‘from Omaha and 664 from San Fran- 
“cisco; elevation, 5,628feet. Owing to 
the location of railroad shops at this 
place much improvement is notice- 
‘able in the last few years. The chief 
points-of interest around the station 
are the celebrated. 
Humpoutpt WELLS — around which 
the emigrants, in early times, camped 
to recruit their teams, after a long, 
hard journey across the desert. The 
wells arein the midst of a beautiful 
meadow or valley, which slopes away 
-untilit joins the Humboldt or main 
valley. The springs or wells—about 20 
in number—are scattered over this lit- 
tle valley; one from which the compa- 
ny obtain their supply of water being 
within 200 yards of the road,and about 
that distance west of the station. A 
house has been built over it, and the 
-water is raised into the tanks by an 
engine. These wells would hardly be 
noticed by the traveler unless his at- 
tention was called to them. Nothing 
marks their presence except the circle 
of rank grass around them. When 
standing on the bank of one of these 
curious springs, you look onastill sur- 
face of water, perhapsé6 or7feetacross 
and nearly round; no current disturbs 
it; itresembles a well more than ana- 
tural spring;and you look to see the 
dirttaken from it when dug. The wa- 
ter, which is slightly brackish, rises 
to the surface, Seeping off through the 
loose,sandy loam soil of the valley. 
No bottom has been found to these 
‘wells, and they have been sounded to 
agreat depth. Undoubtedly they are 
the craters of volcanoes long since ex- 


tinct, but which at one time threw up 
this vast body of lavaof which the soil 
of Cedar Pass is largely composed.: 
The whole face of the country bears 
evidence of the mighty change which 
has been taking place for centuries. 

Lava in hard, rough blocks; lava de- 

composed and powdered; huge blocks 
of granite and sandstone in the foot- 

hills, broken, shattered and thrown 

aroundin wild confusion, are some of 
the signs indicative of an age when 

desolation reigned supreme. The val- 

ley in which the wells are situated is 
about five miles long by three wide, 
covered with a luxuriant growth of 
grass. The low hills afford an eyr- 

cellent stock “range.” The transition 
from the parched desert and barren, 

desolate upland to these green and 

well-watered valleys, redolent with 

the aroma of the countless flowers 
which deck its bosom, seems like the 

work of magic. 

Rich mineral discoveries have been 
made about 35 or 40 miles southeast of 
Wells—east of Clover Valley—in the 
Johnson & Latham district. The veins 
are reported large, well-defined, and 
rich in silver, copper and lead; large 
deposits of iron ore have also been 
found. The district is well supplied 
with woodand water, and easy of ac- 
cess from the railroad. A stage runs 
through the district, extending 100 
miles south to Shelburn, near the old 
overland stage road, in the Shellcreek 
mining district. A stage lineis also in 
operation to the Bull Run district. 

Stock-raising occupies the atten- 
tion of most of the settlers about this 
section and to the northward. 

Leaving the Wells we proceed down 
the valley for afew miles, when we en- 
ter the main valley of the Humboldt, 
whichis very rich, but the seasons are 
too short for agricultural purposes. 
The soil is a deep black loam, moist 
enough for all purposes without irri- 
gation, from one to two feet deep. 
This portion of the Humboldtis about 
80 miles in length, averaging 10 miles 
in width, nearly every acre being of 
the quality described. From Osino 
Cafion to the headwaters of the valley 
is occupied by settlers who have taken 
up hay ranches and stockranges. The 
river abounds in fish and the foot- 
hills with deer and other game. 
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Tur HumBoutpt River rises in the situated onthe road to the post. The 


Humboldt Mountains, northwest of military post is hid from view by the — 


Cedar Pass, and courses westerly for intervening hills. It is situated on an 
about 250 miles, when it bendsto the elevated plateau, which lies partially 
south, emptyinginto HumboldtLake, behind the first range, debouching 
about 50 milesfrom the Big Bend. It thence in a long upland, which ex- 
is arapid stream for most of the dis- tends some distance down the river. 


tance, possessing few fords or conve- 
nient places for crussing. The railroad 
follows downits northern bank until 
it reaches Twelve-Mile Cation, about 
16 miles west of Carlin, where it cross- 
-es to the south side of the river and 
continues about 170 miles, when it 
crosses again and leaves the river, 
skirting the foot-hills in full view of 
the river and lake. The main stream 
has many varieties of fish, and at cer- 


The valleys along the hills and much 
of the upland, are settled, and for veg- 
,etables andcerals not affected by the 
early frost, prove very productive. A 
ready market is found along the rail- 
road. 

Peko—is an unimportant station, 
3.38 miles west of Halleck. Just after 
leaving the station we cross the north 
fork of the Humboldt onatruss bridge 
This river, where it unites with the 


tain seasonsits waters are a great re- | main stream, is of equalsize. It rises 
sort for wild ducks and geese. Where | about 100 miles north, and receivesas 


it enters the lake the volume of water | tributaries many small creeks andriv- 
is much less than itis 100 miles above, | ulets. The valley of the North Fork 
owing to the aridity ofthe soilthrough |isfrom five to seven miles wide and 
which it passes. 
dering it we shall speak separately, as | and, like the main valley, is not sus- 
each division is totally distinct in its|ceptible of cultivation to any great 
general features. The “oldemigrant|extent. Some kinds of vegetables 
road” can be distinctly traced along | yield handsome returns. Theseasons 
the river from its head to its source. |are long enough, and the absence of 
_ From Wells, continuing down grade, |early and late frosts insures a crop. 
it is 7.5 miles to Around the head of this valley are 
‘Tulasco—a small side-track, five|many smaller ones, cach tributary 
miles from Ce stream having its own separate body 
Bishop’s—This is another unim- |ofvalley land. Some are perfect gems, 
portant side-track, where Bishop’s|nestled among the hills and almost 
valley unites with the Humboldt. This |surrounded by timber. Here game in 
valley is 70 miles long, average width |abundance is found—quail, grouse, 
about five miles. Itis very fertile, be-|hare, deer and bear, and sometimes a 
ing watered by Bishop’s Creek, which |‘‘mountain lion,” and the tourist, an- 
rises inthe Humboldt Mountains,near | gler and hunter will find enough to oc- 
HumboldtCafion, about 70 miles to the | cupy them pleasantly should theyvisit 
northeast, winding through the valley. |thisregion. In these valleys are many 
Deeth—is passed 7.7 miles from |thousand acres of Government land 
Bishop’s, and 12.9 miles farther to unclaimed, excepting that portion 
Malleck—At this station Govern- |owned by the Railroad Company. 
mentstoresare leftfor Fort Halleck,a) The Humboldtandits tributary val- 
military station on the opposite side |leys, asa range for stock, have no su- 
of the river. At the foot of the moun- |perior west of the Rocky Mountains. 
tain—about 12 miles from the station— |The winters are mild—snow rarely suf- 
can be seen some settlers’ buildings, |ficiently deep to render it necessary to 


No.52 ANNEX. * Prickey,” the Horned | same day the female followed his example. Upon 


Of the valleys bor- ! covered with a heavy growth of grass, 


Toad.—This singular little member of the lizard 
species is certainly a native Californian. It is 
found upon nearly every dry hill or gravelly plain ; 
and although it is rare in some districts, in others 
it is stillcommon. There are several varieties and 
sizes of it, and all perfectly harmelss. It lives 
chiefly on flies and small insects. A California 
friend of ours had a pair of these picketed in 
front of his cabin for over three months; and, 
one morning, the male toad wound itself around 
the picket pin and strangled to death, and the 


a post mortem examination of the female 15 eggs 
were found, about the size and shape of a small 
wren’s egg. (See illustration, page 81.) 

The Mammoth Snow Plow—owned by 
the Central Pacific Railroad, rests upon two four- 
wheel trucks, is 28 feet long, 10 feet 6 inches 
wide, 13 feet 3 inches high, and weighs 41,860 
pounds. It was once propelled by ten locomo- 
tives, at the rate of 60 miles an hour, intoa snow 
drift on the Sierra Nevada Mountains, resulting 
—in a big hole in the snow. 
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feed the stock. Wild cattle are found in 
the valleys and among the hills, which 
have never received any attention or care. 
Stock-raisers are turnin» their attention of 
late to this country and findit very re- 
munerative. The range is not confined 
to the valley alone, the foot-hills and 
even the mountain sides produce the 
bunch grass in profusion. Wherever 
sage-brush grows rank on the hill- 
sides, bunchgrass thrives equally well. 
Osino—is 11.8 miles down the valley 
from Peko—a signal station at the 
head of Osino Canyon, where the val- 
ley suddenly ends. 
At this point the nerthern range of 
mountains sweeps to the river bank, 


which ncw assumes a tortuous course— 
seeming to double back on itself in places 
—completely bewildering the traveler. 
Across the river the high peak. of the 
opposite chain rise clear and bold from the 
valley, contrasting strongly with the black, 
broken } asses of shattered m untains 
among which we are winding in and out, 
seemingly in an endless labyrinth. Now 
we wind round a high point, the rail 
lying close to the river’s bank, and next 
we cross a little valley with the water 
washing against the opposite blufts, half a 
mile away. <A dense mass f willow 
covers the bottom lands through which the 
river wanders. On around another rocky 
point and we are in a wider portion of the 
canyon, with an occasional strip of meadow 
land in view, when suddenly we emerge 
‘into a beautifui valley, across which we 
speed, the road curving around to the right, 
end 8.8 miles from the last station we 
arrive at 
Elko—tThe county seat of Elko county; 
population about 1,200. Elko is a regular 
eating station for alltrains from East 
and West. The town consisted of wood 
and canvas houses—which latter class 
israpidlybeing replaced by something 
more substantial. In the last few years 
the town has improved materially. 
The State University, which cost $30, - 
000, is located here, just to the north- 
ward of the town. At this station—and 
almost every one to the westward—can be 
seen representatives of the Shoshone or 
Piute Indians, who come around the cars 
to beg. Any person who wishes to tell a 
big “ whopper” would say, they are clean, 
neatly dressed, “child-like and bland,” and 
perfumed with the choicest attar of roses, 
but an old plainsman would reverse the 
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saying in terms more expressive than 
elegant. 

Near the town some WARM SPRINGS are 
attracting attention. The medicinal quali- 
ties of the water are highly spoken of. A 
heck lies between the hotel and the 
springs, making regular trips for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. 

The rich silver mining district of Cope 
is about 80 miles due north of Elko, near 
the head waters of the North Fork of the 
Humboldt, bordering on the Owyhee coun- 
try. Some very rich minés have been dis- 
covered and several quartz mills erected, 
in that district, but the more recent dis- 
coveries are in Tuscarora district about 50 
miles north, and are said to be very rich. 

Stages leave Elko daily for Mountain 
City—north, in Cope district—80 miles dis- 
tant, and all intermediate towns and camps. 
Stages also run to Railroad district—south 
25 miles, and to Eureka district, 100 miles; 
also a weekly line to the South Fork of the 
Humboldt and Huntington valleys. Large 
quantities of freight arrive at, and are 
re-shipped from this station on wagons, for 
the various mining districts to the north 
an.| south. ' 

Another important business that has 
sprung up at Elko, within the last few 
years, is cattle-raising. Elko county con- ~ 
tains more cattle than any other two coun- 
ties in the State, and Elko ships more 
cattle than any four stations on the road, 
being amply provided with all the facilities 
—roomy yards, shutes, etc., for a busi- 
ness that is rapidly increasing, and is des- 
tined, before many years, to far exceed all 
others in the State. 

This section is well watered by rapid 
mountain streams, and the country abounds 
in game of all kinds—a hunter’s paradise. 
The valley of the Humboldt, for tweuty 
miles above ‘and below Elko, cannot be 
ranked as among the best of its bottom-lands, 
though it is susceptible of cultivation to 
a considerable degree. Buta narrow strip 
is meadow, the remainder being higher, 
eravelly land, covered with sage-brush and 
bunch-grass. Without irrigation it is use- 
less for agricultural purposes. 

Passing down from Elko—the valley 
dotted with the hamlets of the rancher 
for about nine miles—we come opposite 
the South Fork of the Humboldt. This 
stream rises about 100 miles to the south- 
east. Itcanyons through Ruby Mountains, 
and then follows down the eastern side 
of one of the numerous ranges, which, 
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under the general name of the Humboldt 
Mountains, intersect the country. - 

For portions of the distance there is fine 
valley land along the stream, ranging from 
one to seven miles wide, adapted to early 
crops,. but, as a body, it is inferior to either 
the Main or North Fork valleys. How- 
ever, the land is ai? admirably adapted for 
grazing purposes. 

Moleen—is a signal station, 11.8 miles 
west of Elko. After leaving this station 
the valley presents a changed appearance. 
The meadow lands are broad and green, 
extending over most of the valley; on the 
right the bluffs are high and covered with 
luxuriant bunch-grass. Soon the meadows 
are almost entirely closed out, and we en- 
ter Five Mile Canyon. Through this the 
river runs quite rapidly; its clear waters 
sparkling in the sunlight as they speed 
along, while occasional narrow strips of 
meadow land are to be seen at times. 

The scenery along this canyon is hardly 
surpassed by the bold and varied panorama 
presented to our view along the base of the 
snow-capped mountains through which the 
river and railroad have forced their way. 
Soon after entering the canyon we pass 
several isolated towers of conglomerate 
rock, towering to the height of nearly 200 
feet. Leaving this canyon, we find Susan 
Valley, another strip of good bottom 
land, about twenty miles long, by four 
wide, bordering the East Fork of Maggie’s 
Creek. Among the foot-hills of Owyhee 
Range, to the northward, are many beauti- 
ful, little va.leys, well watered by moun- 
tain streams, waiting only the advent of 
the settler to transform them into pleas- 
ant homes. Timber is pleanty in the ra- 
vines and on the hill-sides—sufficient for 
the wants of a large population. Passing 
on to near the next station, we cross Mag- 
gie’s Creek, which empties into the Hum- 
boldt from the north. This stream is 
named for a beautiful Scotch girl, who, 
with her parents, stayed here for atime “‘re- 
cruiting their steck’’ in. the old times 
when the early emigrants toiled along the 
river. Itrises in the Owyhee Mountains, 
about 80 miles to the northward. 

The valley through which the stream 
flows is from three to five miles wide and 
very rich. It extends to the base of the 
mountains, about 70 miles, and is now 
mostly occupied by stockmen. The 
stream affords excellent trout fishing, an 
game of various kinds abounds on the hills 
bordering the valley. Some time since, 
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a wagon road was surveyed and located up 


| this valley to Idaho Territory. 


_.. From Moleen, it is 11.6 miles to 


Carlin—This is quitc a busy station, q 


of about 600 population. Here arc located 


the offices of Humboldt Division, and — 
The latter are of © 


the division workshops. 
wood and consist of a round-house of 16 
stalls, a machine, car and blacksmith shop. 
The railroad was completed to this place 
Dec. 20, 1868. 

To the south of Carlin, from 15 to 60 


miles, are located mixes rich in gold, sil- 


ver, copper and iron. To the northward, 
rich discoveries have been made, extend- 
ing to the Owyhee cou try. In both these 
sections new mining districts have been 
located, and the attention* cf experienced 
capitalists is being attracted thereto. 
Mary’s CREEK—rises three miles north 
and enters the Humboldt at Carin. It 
rises in a beautiful lakelet nestled among 
the hills and bordered by a narrow slip of 
fine valley land. The valley of the stream, 
and that portion surrounding its head 
waters, is occupied by settlers. — 
Proceeding down the river from Carlin, 
for some distance the green meadows con- 
tinue fair and wide; then the sloping hills 
give place .o lofty mountains, which close 
in on either hand, shutting out the valley. 
From the appearance of this mountain 
range one would suppose that it had ex- 
tended across the valley at one time, form- 
ing a vast lake of the waters of the river, 
then some mighty convulsion of nature 
rent the solid wall asunder, forming a pas- 
sage for the waters which wash the base of 
the cliffs, which are from 500 to 1,000 feet 
high. This place is generally knowi1 as 
THE PaLIsaADES— Humboldt or 


Twelve Mile Canyon, although it does not > 


possess points of interest with Echo or 
Weber canyons, in many particulars 
the scenery is equally grand. The ab- 
senceofvaried colors may urgeagainst 
its claims to equal with those places, 
but, on the other hand, its bleak, bare, 
brown walls have a majestic, gloomy 
grandeur, which coloring could not 
improve. In passing down this canyon, we 
seem t» pass between two walls which 
threaten to close tegether ere we shall gain 
the outlet. Theriver rolls at our feet a rapid, 
boiling current, tossed from side to side of 
the gorge by the rocks, wasting its fury in 
vain attempts to break away its prison 
walls. The walls in places have crum- 
bled, and large masses of crushed rocks 
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slope down to the river brink. Seams of 
_ iron ore and copper-bearing rock break 
_ the monotony of color, Showing the exist- 
- ence of large deposits of these materials 
_ among these brown old mountuins. ° Now 
_ we pass “Red Cliff’ which rears its bat. 

_ tered frontlet 800 feet above the water. A 


colony of swallows have taken possession | 


of the rock, and built their curious nests 
- upon its face. From out their mud _ pal- 
aces they look down upon us, no doubt 
wondering about the great monster rushin g 
_ past, and after he has disappeared, gossip- 
ing among themselves of the good old 
_ times when his presence was unknown in 
_ the canyon. Now we pass ‘‘Mageie’s 
_ Bower,” a brown arch on the face of the 
cliff, about 500 feet trom its base. We 
could not see much bower — unless it was 

the left bower, for we left it behind us. 
Twisting in and around these projecting 

_ cliffs, 9.1 miles from Carlin, we reach 


Palisade—a station, in the midst of 

the Palisades, and apparently locked in on 
- allsides. This isa busy place for a small 
one of only 200 population, as it is the 
| Junction of the Eureka & Palisade rail. 
‘oad, where are located their machine and 
workshops. Most of the box and flit cars 
ofthis company are made here in ‘tneir 
own shops. The amount of freight han- 
died at this station is enormous,  Passen- 
gers Can, almost always, see large piles of 
base bullion pigs piled up at the freight 
house, awaiting shipment. 
mostly freighted here from the smelting 
furnaces at Eureka, by the Eureka and 
Palisade railroad, which alone handled 
Over 35,000,000 pounds annually. 


One great item of freight taken aown 

over this road—the E. & P.—is timber 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains, for use 
in timbering up the mines at Eureka, 
_ Palisade, beside the machine shops 
| above named, has several large build- 
ings, used by the Railroad Company, for 
_freights and storage and one a fine, com- 
modious passenger station: these with 
several stores, hotels, restaurants and 
saloons make up the town. 


The station is supplied with water from 
a huge tank, situated upon the mountain 
side, to the north, 300 feet above the sta. 
tion. This tank in turn igs supplied from 
springs situated further up the mountain, 

_ that never fail in their supply. 


Now, as we started out to see what was 


worth seeing, let us take a run down over 
iu 


This bullion is | 
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the road that comes in here and note what — 
can be seen. 


Eureka & Palisade Railroad. 
Principal Office, Eureka, Nevada. 


MOMILUS, -v.ovsteP TOStOCNES 5. ii. enn: Hureka. 
P. EVERTs . 


This road is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
commenced in December, 1873, and com. 
pleted to Eureka in October, 1874, and ig 
90 miles in length. Passenger trains leave 
for the South on arrival of trains on the 
Central, and arrive in time to connect for 
either the Eastor West. The trains make 
full 20 miles an hour, and the cars are as 
commodious and nice as on any road in 
this country. 

Leaving Palisade we cross the Humboldt 
River and start for the West, the C. P. on 
the north side of the river and our little 
train on the south side. But a few hun- 
dred yards from the station we curve 
around to the left, while the C. Psmakes a 
similar one to the right and is soon lost to 
view. The general course of our train is 
south, following up Pine Valley, which is, 
for the first ten miles, covered’ with sage- 
brush—as is also thesurroundin g hills. 

BULLION—is the first station on the bills, 
eight miles from Palisade, but we pass it, 
and the valley widens and 4.25 miles fur. 
ther is over one mile in width. Now our 
train is at 

Evans—a simple side-track, important 
only to a few settlers near, who are culti- 
vating small fields and watching herds of 
cattie and sheep, which find good ranges on 
the hills, ravines, and neighboring valleys. 
Some fields are fenced, for the protection 
of the grass, which is cut for hay. The 
Cortez Mountains are on the west—the 
right side—and the Diamond range on the 
left. 

WILLARD’s—is 15 miles from Palisade, _ 
and four miles from: 

Hay Rancu—This station is the first 
from Palisade where anything like busi- 
ness is to be seen. Here the Railroad Com- 
pany have 2500 acres of bottom land 
fenced, on which they cut annually about 
1,000 tons of hay, which they bale and 
store away in those long warehouses to be 
seen on the right of the road. The com- 
pany run freight teams from the end of 
their road at Eureka, and—in connection 
with it—to Pioche and all intermediate 
places. These teams are composed of 18 
mules each, with three and sometimes four 
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wagons coupled together—as illustrated on 
page 28 —employing from 300 to 400 mules, 
each team hauling from 30,000 to 40,000 
lbs. In winter, when their mules are not 
in use, they are kept at this station, and 
the hay is harvested by the company and 
used for their own stock. 
Continuing on up the valley 9.31 miles, 
we come to 
Box Sprines—but trains do not stop 
only on signal, and nine miles further 
stop at 

MINERAL—This is a regular eating sta- 
tion, and in fact is the only one on the road. 
The meals cost $1.00, and are of the sub- 
stantial order, that makes bone and sinew. 
To the east is located the Mineral Hill 
-Mine, once the most productive in the 
State, but it proved to be a “ pocket” and 
the origina] owners, after taking out sev- 
eral millions of dollars, sold their mine to 
an English company—who, until within 
the last year, have allowed it to remain 


RIVER CANYON. 
Near Shady Run, Sie:ra Nevada Mountains. 


idle. It is now being worked with good 
prospects. 
From Mineral, it is 5.5 miles to 
DrEP WELLS—so named for a deep well 
that was dug near by, to procure water for 
the freight teams that were in the habit of © 
traveling this road. The enterprising “Pil- 
grim” who dug the well was wont to charge 
$1.00 for sufficient water to water an 18 
mule team, or “four skins full for a quar- 
ter.”’ ae i 
From Deep Wells the route is over a 
sage-brush country, rough and bluffy, for 
seven miles, to ons 
ALPHA—a small station, near where 
kilns of charcoal are burned for use at the 
smelting furnaces. To the west of this 
station is a broad valley, over which range 
large herds of cattle. Willow Creek, a 
small stream, is crossed, and ten miles from — 
Alpha is . ge 
PinE Sratron—another place where 
charcoal burning is the principal busi- 
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ness. Cedar trees are noticeable along on 
the bluffs as we pass by; sage is abund- 
ant, and jack-rabbits are numerous and 
very large—they call them “ narrow-gauge 
-. mules” in this country. 

- CrpAR—is the next station, three ana-a- 
half miles from Pine. The country is 
- rough and broken, and sage predominates ; 

the grade is heavy and the road crooked— 
twisting and turning for 7.5 miles to 
- SUMMIT—a station on the dividing ridge 
between Pine Valley on the west and Dia- 
mond Valley on the east. The face of the 
country is not very inviting, except for 
those “ narrow-gauge mules.’ Near the 
summit the old overland stage road crosses 
from Jacob’s Wells on the east to Austin 
on the west. 
_ From the summit the road enters Dia- 
mond Valley, and follows it up to Eureka, 
the road making, between Summit and 
. GARDNER Pass—six miles from Summit 
—a great horse-shoe curve, and fairly 
doubling back upon itself to get around 
the projecting spurs that shoot out from 
the range of high bluffs on each side. 
- Continttiing along up the narrow valley 
nine miles, we reach 
DraAMOND—an unimportant statioa, 
and another run of twelve miles brings our 
train to the end of the road at 
 Kureka—tThis city is 90 miles south 
_ of Palisade, and contains, with the near 
surroundings, a population of 6,000, nearly 
all of whom are engaged in mining and de- 
pendent pursuits. Besides the usual num- 
ber of stores, hotels and small shops, there 
are two 30-stamp mills, seven smelting 
works and 16 furnaces, with a capacity of 
50 tons of ore each, daily. These extensive 
establishments, running night and day, 
make business pretty lively, and will ac- 
count for the quantities of base bullion 
hauled ovcr the railroad to Palisade, as 
above noticed. Of the hotels, the Jackson 
-and the Parker are the principal ones. 

There are two daily papers, the Sentine/ 

-and the Republican. 
- The Ruby Hill railroad, really an ex- 
tention of the Eureka & Palisade, runs 
_ from the depot at Eureka around the various 
_ smelting and refining works and mines of 
- the different mining companies, and around 
_ Eureka, delivering freight and handling 
ores. This road is about six miles in 
length. The most prominent mines at 
_ Eureka are Eureka Consolidated, Rich- 
- smond Consolidated, the K. K., the Jack- 
_ son, Hamburg, Matamoras and Atlas. 
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Stages connect at Eureka, carrying pas- 
sengers, mails and express to the various 
mining towns and camps in the adjoining 
country; to Hamilton, 40 miles, daily, 
which runs through‘the Ward and Pioche; 
districts to Ward, 100 miles; Pioche, 190 
miles; to Tybo, 100 miles ; Austin, 80 miles; 
tri-weekly stage to Belmont, 100 miles. 

The freighting business to Pioche and 
all intermediate towns and camps is very 
extensive, most of which is hauled by the 
Railroad Company’s teams, a3 previously 
stated. 

THE. WHITE PINE Country, is sit- 
uated to the southeast from Eureka, the 
principal city of which is 

HaMILToN—This city contains a pop- 
ulation of about 800, all of whom are en- 
gaged in the mining business. Milling 
and smelting are the only occupations, there 
being two smeiters and six mills. An 
English company is now engaged running 
a tunnel under Treasure Hill, to strike the 
ereat mineral deposit known to be there. 
This tunnel, when completed, will be 6,000 
feet long—7x9 feet, double track, “T” rail 
—and will tap the mines at a depth of 
1600 feet. It is now completed about 
3,000 feet. Hamilton had one weekly 
newspaper—the News. 

WHITE PrnE—is nearly due east of Vir- 
ginia City, where the first silvei mining ex- 
citement occurred on the Pacific slope, and 
by many is supposed to be on the same 
range which produced the Comstock and 
other famous lodes. Possibly such is the 
case, though “ranges” have been terribly 
shaken aboutin this section of our country. 

The Eberhardt mine, which first attracted 
attention to this locality, was discovered in 
1866, but the great stampede of miners and 
speculators to that quarter did not take 
place until the winter and spring of 1869. 
As far as prospected, the veins, in a ma- 
jority of cases, are not regular, being broken 
and turned in every direction. Some are 
flat, others dip at a regular angle and have 
solid. walls. The Base Metal Range in 
this vicinity is very extensive, and a num- 
ber of furnaces have been erected to reduce 
the ores into base bullion for shipment. 
For items of interest see ANNEX No. 80. 

We will now return to Palisade, and re- 
sume our place in the C. P. cars, Passiag 
down the canyon, winding and twisting 
along around a succession of projecting 
spurs, we pass the “‘ Devil’s Peak,” on the 
opposite side of the river, a perpendicular 
rock, probably 500 fect high, rising from 
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the water’s edge. On, past the towering 
bluffs and castellated rocks-—which, at first 
view, look like some old brown castle, for- 
saken by its founders and left to ruin, deso- 
lation and decay —we cross the river on a 
fine Howe truss bridge; and from this point 
we shall keep on the southern side of the 
stream until we near Humboldt Lake, 
when we cross it again, and for the last 
time. 

Cluro—is a flag station, 10.4 miles 
west of Palisade, reached just after emerg- 
ing from the canyon. We now enter a 
more open country, with strips of meadow 
along the river’s brink. Near this point 
is where the powder magazine of the rail- 
road company exploded in 1568, while the 
road was-building through the canyon. 

North of the river, at the point on the 
opposite side, can be seen a peculiar for- 
mation, not seen elsewhere in the canyon. 
Where the road is cut through these points, 
they consist of gravel, sand and cement, 
having all the appearance of gold-bearing 
gravel-beds. It is an unmistakable water- 
wash, and not caused by volcanic wear— 
fine layers of sand, from one to five feet 
thick, and interspersed through the gravel, 
showing where the water rested and the 
sediment settled. . 

GRAVELLY ForD—one of the most no- 
ted points on the Humboldt River in early 
days, is near Cluro. Then the canyon 
through which we have just passed was 
impassable. The long lines of emigrant 
wagons could not pass through the mighty 
chasm, but were obliged to turn and toil 
over the mountains until they could de- 
scend into the valley again. Coming to 
this point on the south side of the river, 
they crossed and followed up a slope of the 
opposite hills, thence along the table-land, 
and from thence to the valley above. A 
few would leave the river lower down and 
bear away to the south, but the ivad was 
long and rough before they reached the 
valley above the canyon. ‘There were and 
now are other fords on the river, lower 
down, but none were as safe as this. With 
sloping gravelly banks and a hard gravel 
bottom, it offered superior advantages to 
the emigrant. Hence it became a noted 
place—the point to which the westward- 
bound emigrants looked forward with great 
interest. Here was excellent grazing for 
their travel-worn teams. Owing to these con- 
siderations, ae bodies of emigrants were 
often encamped here for weeks. ‘At times 
the river would be too high, and they 
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would wait for the torrent to subside. The 
Indians—Shoshones—knew this also, and 
many a skirmish took place between them 
and their white brothers, caused by mistaken 
ideas regarding the ownership of the emi- » 
grant’s stock. 

Connected with this place is an incident . 
which, for the honor of the men who per- 
formed the Christian act, we will relate: 

In the early times spoken of, a party of 
emigrants were cncamped here, waiting for 
the water to subside. Among these emi- 
grants were many women and children. 
While here, an estimable young lady of 18 
years fell sick, and despite the watchful 
care and loving tenderness of friends and 
kindred, her pure spirit floated into that 
unknown mist, dividing the real from the 
ideal, the mortal from the immortal. Her 
friends reared an humble head-board to her 
memory, and, in course of time—amid 
the new life opening to them on the Pacific 
slope—the young girl’s fate and grave were 
alike forgotten by all but her immediate 
relatives. When the advance guard of the 
Central railroad—the graders and culvert 
men—came to Gravelly Ford, they found 
the lone grave and fast-decaying head- 
board. The site awoke the finer feelings 
of their nature and aroused their sympa- 
thies, for they were men, these brown, toil- 
stained laborers. 

The “culvert men” (masons) concluded 
that it was not consistent with Christian 
usage to leave a grave exposed and unde- 
fended from the incursion of beasts of prey. 
With such men, to think was te act, andin 
a few days the lone grave was enclosed 
with a solid wall, and a cross—the sacred 
emblem of immortality—took the place of 
the old head-board. In the day when -the 
final reckoning between these men and the 
recording angel is adjusted, we think they 
will find a credit for that deed which will 
offset many little debits in the ledger of. 
good and -vil. Perhaps a fair spirit above — 
may smile a blessing on their lives in rec- 
ompense of the noble deed. The grave is 
on the south side of the road, upon a low 
bluff, about five miles west of Cluro. In 
October, 1871, the Superintendent of the 
Division erected over it a fine large cross. 


‘* CoRRAL,”’ (Spanish) a pen made of posts set 
on end in the ground close together, and fastened 
with rawhide thongs, or by wagons drawn in a 
circle forming an inclosure. 

TELEGRAPH OPERATORS are called “ lightning © 
shovers.”” 


Outrit —Necessary supplies for a journey. 
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Upon one side is inscribed “Tur Mat-| a mighty lake, leaving in its place green 
DEN’S GRAVE,” on the other, her name,| meadows. 


“ Lucinda Duncan.” 


Passing on, we cross narrow patches of 
meadow land, and wind around the base 
of low hills until we reach a broad valley. 
Across the river to the northward can be 
seen the long, unbroken slopes which 
stretch away until they are lost in that ccld 
blue line—the Idaho Mountains—which 
rises against the northernsky. Behind that 
gray old peak, which is barely discernible, 
the head waters of the North Fork of the 
Humboldt break away when starting on 
their journey for the main river. Farther 
to the left, and nearer, from among that 
’ darker clump of hills Maggie’s Creek 
finds its source. 


Be-o-wa-we-—is reached at a narrow 
point called Copper Canyon, 8.7 miles 
from Cluro. 

The Cortez mines and milis are situated 
about <5 miles south of this station, with 
which they are connected by a good road. 
At this point the Red Range throws a spur 
nearly across the valley, cutting it in two. 
It looks as though the spur extended clear 
across, at one time, damming up the waters: 
of the river, as at the Palisades. The 
water-wash far up the hillside is in evi- 
dence of the theory that such was once the 
case, and that the waters cut this narrow 
gorge, through which they speed along 
unmindful of the mighty work done in for- 
mer years, when the resistless current 
* forced a highway to the sea,” and drained 


Here, on this red ridge, is the dividing 
line between the Shoshones and the Piutes, 
two tribes of Indians who seemed to be 
created for the express purpose of worry- 
ing emigrants, stealing stock, eating grass- 
hoppers, and preying on themselves and 
everybody else. The Shoshones are very 
degraded Indians, and until recently, were 
like the Ishmaelites or Pariahs of old— 
their hand was against every man, and 
every man’s hand was compelled, in self- 
defense, to be against them until they be- 
came almost unable to commit depreda- 
tions, and could make more by begging 
than they could by stealing. The term Be-o- 
wa-we signifies gate, and it is literal in its 
significance. 

After leaving Be-o-wa-we, we pass 
through the gate, and wind along by the 
hillside, over the low meadows, which here 
are very narrow. The “bottom” is broad, 
but is covered with willows. with the ex- 
ception of the narrow meadows spoken of. 
Amid these willows the stream winds and 
twists about through innumerable sloughs 
and creeks, as though undecided whether 
to leave this shady retreat for the barren 
plains below. Perhaps the traveler will 
see a flock of pelicans disporting in the 
waters on their return from their daily 
fishing excursion to Humboldt Lake. 
These birds, at certain seasons of the year, are 
to be found here and there along the river 
for about 20 miles below, in great numbers. 
They build their nests in these willow 
islands and rear their young undisturbed, 
for even an Indian cannot penetrate this 
swampy, treacherous fastness. Every 
morning the old birds can be seen taking 
their flight to Humboldt Lake, where, in 
its shallow waters, they load themselves 
with fish, returning towards night to feed 
their young and ramble about.the bottom. 

Soon after leaving the station, Hot 
Spring Valley comes in on the left—south 
—and by looking away to the south eight 
miles, can be seen columns of steam, from 
one of the meny “hot springs” which 
abound in the “ Great Basin.” 

If you do not behold the steam—for the 
springs are not always in active operation 
—you will behold a long, yellowish, red 
line, stretching for a full halfmile around 
a barren hill-side. From this line boiling, 
muddy water and su phuric wash descends 
the hill-side, desolating everything in its 
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course, its waters escaping through the 
bogs of the valley. 

Sometimes for hours these springs are 
inactive, then come little puffs of steam, 
then long and frequent jets, which often 
shoot 30 fect high. The waters are very 
hot. Woe to the unlucky hombre who 
gets near and to the windward of one of 
these springs, whea it sends forth a col- 
umn of spray, steam and muddy sulphur 
water from 20 to 30 feet in height. He will 
need a change of clothes, some simple 
cerate, a few days’ rest, and the prayers of 
his friends—as well as of the congregation. 
There are over 100 of these spurting, bub- 
bling, sulphuric curiosities around the 
hills in this vicinity. The general charac- 
ter of all are about the same. ~ 

There are a great many theories regard- 
ing these springs—what causes the heat, 
etc. Some contend that the water escapes 
from the regions of eternal fires, which are 
supposed to be ever burning in the center 
of the globe. Others assert that it is min- 
eral in solution with the water which 
causes the heat. Again, irreverent persons 
suggest that this part of the country is but 
the roof of a peculiar place to which they 
may well fear their wicked deeds may 
doom them in the future. | 

Shoshone—is ten miles west of Be 
o-wa-we; elevation 4,636 feet. Across the 
river to the right is Battle Mountain, 
which rises up clear and sharp from the 
river’s brink. Itseems near, but between 
us and its southern base is a wide bottom 
land and the river, which here really 
“spreads itself.’ We saw the same point 
wh.n emerging from Be-o-wa-we, or “the 
gate,” and it will continue in sight for 
many miles. . 

This mountain derives its name from an 
Indian fight, the particulars of which will 
be related hereafter. There are. several 
ranges near by, all bearing the same gene- 
ral name. This range being the most 
prominent, deserves a passing notice. It 
lies north of the river, between the Owyhee 
Range on the north and the Reese River 
Mountains on the south.” Its base is 
washed by the river its entire length— 
from 50 to 75 miles. It presents an al- 
most unbroken surface and even altitude 
the entire distance. In places it rises in 
bold bluffs, in others it slopes away from 
base to summit, but in each case the same 


altitude is reached. It is about 1,500 feet |. 


high, the top or summit appearing to be 
table-land. Silver and copper mines have 


been prospec‘ed with good results. 


Behind this range are wide valleys, 
which slope away to the river at either 
end of the range, leaving it comparatively 
isolated. 

Opposite to Shoshone, Rock Creek emp- 
ties its waters into the Humboldt. It rises 
about 40 miles to the northward, and is 
bordered by a beautiful valley about four 
miles wide. The stream is well stocked 
with fish, among which are the mountain 
tront. In the country around the head- 
waters of the stream is found plenty of 
game of various kinds, including deer and 
bear. 

Copper mines of vast size and great rich- 
ness are found in the valley of Rock Creek, 
and among the adjoining hills. Whenever 
the copper interest becomes of sufficient 
importance to warrant the opening of these 
mines, this section will prove one of great 
importance. 

Leaving Shoshone, we pursue our way 
down theriver, the road leading back from 
the meadow land and passing along an 
upland, covered with sage-brush. The 
hills on our left are smooth and covered 
with a good coat of bunch-grass, affording 
most excellent pasturage for stock, sum- 
mer and winter. : 

Argenta—is 11.1 miles further west. 
This was formerly a regular eating station 
and the distributing point for Austin and 
the Reese River country; but isnew a sim- 
ple side-track. Paradise Valley lies on the 
north side of the river, nearly opposite this 
station. It is about 60 miles long by eight 
wide, very fertile and thickly settled. 
Eden Valley, the northern part of Para- | 
dise Valley, is about 20 miles long and 
five wide. In general features it rese.nbles 
the lower portion, the whole, comprising 
one of the richest farming sections in the 
State. Camp Scott and Santa Rosa are 
situated in the head of the valley, and 
other small towns have sprung up at other 
points. 

Paradise Creek is a clear, cold mountain 
stream, upon which are a number of grist 
and saw mills. It rises in the Owyhee 
Mountains and flowsthrough these valleys 
to the Humboldt River. Salmon trout of 
enormous size are found in the stream and 
its tributaries. Bears, deer, silver-gray 
foxes, and other game, abound on the hills 
which border the valley. 

These valleys—the Humboldt for 50 
miles east and west, and the adjoining 
mountains—are the stock-raisers’ paradise. 
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- Tens of thousands of cattle are now roam- 
ing along the Humboldt and adjoining 
_ valleys, and surrounding hills. It is com- 
puted that there are not less than 350 000 
head between Promontory Mountain and the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. One firm near 
this station has over 40,000 head, and one 
range fenced of 28,000 acres. | 
___ A few miles after leaving Argenta, Reese 
River Valley joins the Humboldt—comin 
in from the south. It is very diversified 
‘in feature, being very wide at some points 
—from seven to ten miles—and then dwin- 
dling down to narrow strips of meadow or 
barren sand. Some portions of the valley 
are susceptible of cultivation, and possess 
an excellent soil. Other portions are bar- 
ren sand and gravel wastes, on which only 
the sage-brush flourishes. This valley 
is also known by old emigrants as “ Whirl- 
wind Valley,” and passengers will fre- 
quently see columns of dust ascending 
skywards. Reese River, which flows 
through this valley, rises to the south, 180 
to 200 miles distant. It has many tribu- 
taries, which find their source in the moun- 
tain ranges that extend on either side of 
the river its entire length. It sinks in the 
valley about 20 or 80 miles before reach- 
ing the Humboldt. During the winter 
and spring floods, the waters reach the 
Humboldt, but only in very wet times. | 
Near where Reese River sinks in the’ 
valley was fought the celebrated battle be- 
tweenthe Whites and Indians —settlers and 
emigrants, 30 years ago—which gave the 
gencral name of Battle Mountain to these 
ranges. <A party of marauding Shoshone 
Indians had stolen alot of stock from the 
. emigrants and settlers, who banded them- 
selves together and gavechase. They over- 
took them at this point, and the fight com- 
menced. From point to point, from rock 
to rock, down tothe water’s edge they drove 
the red skins, who, finding themselves sur- 
. rounded, fought with the stubbornness of 
despair. When night closed in, the set- 
tlers found themselves in possession of 
their stock and a hard-fought field. How 
many Indians emigrated to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds of the spirits no one 
knew, but from this time forward the 
power of the tribe was broken. 
From Argenta, itis 11.8 miles to 
Battle Mountain—This is a din- 
ner station for passenger trains from. both 
the East and West, where trains stop 30 
“minutes. The waiters are Chinese, and 
very lively while serving a good meal. 


Water for the little fountain in front of 
the Battle Mountain House, the rail- 
road, and the town, is conducted in 
pipes from a big spring in the side of 
the mountain,three miles to the south. 

Battle mountain is the distributing 
point for a great number of mining 
districts,towns and camps, both north 
and south of the road. 

Stages and fast freight lines leave 
daily for the northward: To Tuscaro- 
ra, 68 miles; Rock Creek, 80 miles; 
Cornucopia, 100 miles. The shipments 
from Battle Mountain Station average 
over 500 tons per month, and is in- 
creasing. 

The surrounding country is alive 
with herds of cattle, particularly on 
the north side of the river, and this 
place has become quite a point for 
eattle buyers from California to con- 
gregate. 

Nevada Central Railway. 


General Offices, Battle Mountain. 
S. H. H. CLARK, (of the U. P. R.R.)....President. 


This is a three-foot narrow gauge, 
organized September 2,d 1879, comple- 
ted the December following, and sold 
to Union Pacific parties in the Sum- 
mer of 1881. Its general course is to 
the southward, up the valley of Reese 
River, 93 miles to Austin. The grades 
are easy, and the country tributary 
rich in mines, agricultural lands, cat- 
tle and sheep. The principal stations 
and distances between, are: Galena, 
11 miles; Mound Springs, 10 miles; 
Bridges’, 22 miles; Walters’, 13 miles; 
Hallsvale, 10 miles; Caton’s,10 miles; 
Ledlies’, 10 miles; Austin, 7 miles. 
There are twenty mining districts tri- 
butary to this road, among which are 
Battle Mountain,Galena, Austin, Lew- 
is, Reese River, Washington, Kinsley, 
Dun Glen, Cortez, Diamond, Hum- 
boldt, Grass Valley and Belmont. In 
all these districts rich mines are being 
worked; stamp millsand smelting fur- 
naces are numerous. Railroads and 
low freights have resulted in vigorous 
development and better machinery. 

Stage connections are made at sev- 
eral points on the road; and at Austin 
for all points in Central and Southern 
Nevada. 

AusTIN—is situated near the sum- 
mit of the Toiyabe Range, on the 
ground where .the first silver ore 
was discovered in this district, in 
May, -1862.° The. discoverer, (“W. 
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M. Talcott, located the 


vein andnamed it Poney. 


As soon as it beca.ne 


known, _prospeccors 


flocked in, and the coun- 
try was pretty thorough- 


ly prospected during 


1862 and 1863, Many 


veins were located, some 


of them proving very 


valuable. Mills were 


erected at different 


points, and from that 
time forward the dis- 
trict has been in a pros- 


perous condition. 


Austin contains a pop- 


ulation of about 2,000, 
nearly all of whom 


are engaged in mining 


operations. The town 
has some _ extensive 
stores and does a very 


large business in the 


way of furnishing sup- 
plies for the mining 
camps surrounding it, 
for from50 to 100 miles. 
The Reese River KR: veille 
is a live daily pub- 
lished here. To the south of Battle 
Mountain Station, about 20 miles, are 
several hot springs, strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur and other minerals, 
but they attract no particular attention, 
being too common to excite curiosity. 
_ Leaving the station we skirt the base of 
the mountains to the left, leaving the river 
far to our right over against the base of 
Battle Mountain. We are now in the wid- 
est part of the valley, about opposite the 
Big Bend of the Humboldt. 

After passing the Palisades the river in- 
clines to the south for about380 miles, when 
it sweeps away to the north, along the base 
of Battle Mountain, for 30 miles further; 
then turning nearly due s uth, it follows 
that direction until it discharges its waters 
in Humboldt Lake, about 50 miles by the 
river course from the great elbow, forming 
a vast semi-circle, washed by its waters for 
three-fourths of the circumference. This 
vast area of land, or most of it, comprising 
many thousand acres of level upland, bor- 
dered by green meadows, is susceptible of 
cultivation when irrigated. The sage- 
brush grows luxuriantly, and where the 
alkali beds do not appear, the soil produces 
a good crop of bunch-grass. The road 


TRUCKEE RIVER. 


takes the short side of the semi-circle 


keeping close to the foot of the isolated 
On the opposite side of — 


Humboldt Spur. 
the river, behind the Battle Mountain” 
Range, are several valleys, watered by the 
mountain streams, and affording a large 
area of first-class farming land. Chief 
among these is QUINN’S VALLEY, watered — 
by the river of that name. The arable 
portion of the valley is about 75 miles long, 
ranging in width from three to seven miles. 
It is a fine body of valley land, capable of 
producing luxuriant crops of grain, grass” 
or vegetables. The hills which enclose it 
afford excellent pasturage. “Timber of va- 
rious qualities—spruce and pine predomi- 
nating—is found in the gulches and ravines 
of the mountains. 

QUINN’s RIvER, which flowsthrough this 
valley, is a large stream rising in the St. 
Rosa Hills of the Owyhee range, about 150 
miles cistant. From its source the general 
course Of the river is due south for about 
80 miles, when it turns and runs due west 
until it reaches Mud Lake. During the 
summer but little, if any, of its waters 
reach that place, being absorbed by the 
barren plain which lies between the foot- 
hills and the Humboldt River. Near the 
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~head-waters of Quinn’s River, the CROOKED 

Creek, or Antelope, rises and flows due 

north for about 50 miles, when it empties 
its waters into the Owyhee River. The 
head-waters of the streams which run from 
the southern slop: of the Owyhee Moun- 
tains are well supplied with salmon and 

trout, and other varieties of fish. Quail, 
grouse, and four-footed game are abundant 
in the valleys and timbered mountains. 


Piute—is 4.9 miles west of Battle 
Mountain Station. Here passenger trains 
from the east and west meet. 

Coin—a flag station, is 7.8 miles west 
of Piute. : 
 $tene House—is7.1 m les further. 
This place was once an old trading post, 
strongly fortified against Indian attacks. 
The Stone House stood at the foot of an ab- 
rupt hill, by the side of a spring of excel- 
lent water, but is now a mass of ruins. To 
the south of this station are more of the 
many hot springs that abound in the Ne- 
vada Basin. 

We cross a broad sage-brush bottom, the 
soil of which in places is sandy and in 
others alkaline, and then wind along around 
the base of a mountain spur that shoots 
away to the northward, and come to 


Tron Point—a small side-track, 12.4 
miles from Stone House. Here are located 
a few cattle-yards and shutes for loading 
cattle. At this station the bluffs draw 
close and high on each side, with the river 
and a narrow strip of meadow land on the 
right. After passing around the point and 
through numerous cuts for two miles, the 
canyon widens into a valley for several 
miles, then closes in, and the train passes 
around another rocky point into another 
- valley, and stops at 


Goleonda—a station 11.4 miles from 
Tron Point. This is a small station with a 
few good buildings. Large herds of cattle 
range near by in the surrounding valleys, 
and onthe bluffs. Rich mines of gold 
and silver are located both to the north 
and south; one, the Golconda mine and 
mill, only three miles distant to the south. 
Close to the west of the station, under the 
- edge of the bluff on the right, are located 
some hot springs. Here some of the set- 
tlers—as at Springville, Utah—use the hot 
_ water for their advantage—one for milling 
the other for stimulating the soil. 

Continuing our journey, we pass over a 
broad sage-brush plain, with wide mead- 
ows beyond, for 10.9 miles to 


Wule—an unimportant station. Pass- 
ing on down the valley we skirt the hills 
on our left, drawing still closer, in some 
places the spurs reaching to thetrack. On 
our left is an opening in the hills, from 
whence a canyon opens out near the road- 
side. It is about five miles long, contain- 
ing living springs. Here were discovered 
the first mines in this part of Nevada. In 
the spring of 1860, Mr. Barbeau, who was 
herding stock for Coperning, discovered 
the silver ore, and from this beginning, the 
prospecting was carried on with vigor, 
which resulted in locating many very val- 
uable bodies of ore. 

From Tule it is 5.8 miles to the end of 
the Humboldt division, at Winnemucca. 

Winnemucea—is the commence. 
ment of the Truckee Division. The station 
was named after a chief of the Piute In- 
dians who formerly resided here. Eleva- 
tion 4,331 feet. Distance from Omaha 
1,451 miles; from San Francisco 463 
miles. 

Winnemucca is the county seat of Hum- 
boldt county, and is composed of what is 
known as the old and new towns, which, 
together, contain about 800 inhabitants. 
The old town is situated on the low land 
directly fronting the station, about 300 
yards distant. Though so near, it is hid 
from sight until yvu approach the bank — 
and look over. The town contains about 
150 buildings of all sorts, among which are 
a fine new court-house, stamp mill, smelt- 
ing works, flouring mill, and a good hotel, 
the Central Pacific. . 

The buildings with few exceptions, are 
of wood, new, and like most of the railroad 
towns, more useful than ornamental. The 
company have located here the usual 
division work and repair shops, including 
a 16-stall round-house. They are built of 
wood in the most substantial manner, as 
are all the shops along the road. 

There is considerable mining going on 
around and near Winnemucca, and quite a 
number of mills and furnaces are in opera- 
tion, all of which are said to be doing well. 
In the Winnemucca Range, many lodes of 
silver-bearing ore have been located which 
promise a fair return for working. 

Stages leave here daily for Camp Mc- 
Dermott, 80 miles, fare $15; Paradise, 40 
miles, fare $5; Silver C ty, Idaho, 200 
miles, fare $40; Boise City, 255 miles, fare 
$40. Fast freight trains run from this 
station to all the above towns, and to the 
mining camps in the adjoining country. 
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The Silver State, a weekly newspa- 


per, is published here. Winnemucca 
is the great distributing point for a 
number of mining districts to the 
north and south, and does an exten- 
sive freighting business. Many herds 
of cattle “and sheep range the adjacent 
country, and large “numbers are 
brought here for shipment to Cali- 
fornia. 

Mup Laxre—is about 50 miles west of 
this station, across the Humboldt, 
which here turns to the south, and is 
one of those peculiar lakes found in 
the great basin of Nevada. The lake 
receives the waters of Quinn’ s River 
and several smaller tributaries during 
the wetseason. Ithasno outlet, unless 
its connection with Pyramid and Win- 
nemucca lakes could be so designated. 
It is about 50 miles !ong by 20 wide, in 
high water; in summer it dwindles 
down to a marshy tract of land anda 


large stagnant pool. At the head of 
the lake is Black Rock, a noted land- 
mark in this part of the country. Itis 
a bold, rocky headland, rising about 
1,800 feet above the lake, bleak, bare, 
and extending for several miles. Itis 
an isolated peak in this desert waste, 
keeping solitary guard amid the sur- 
rounding desolation. 

PyRaAMID LAKE—is about 20 miles 
south of Mud Lake, which receives the 
waters of Truckee River. It isabout 
30 miles long by 20 wide during the wet 
seasons. The quality of the water is 
superior to that of Mud Lake, though 
the water of all these lakes i is moreor 
less brackish. 

WINNEMUCCA LAkE—a few miles 
east of Pyramid Lake, is another 
stagnant pond, about fifteen miles 
long by ten wide. This lake is con- 
nected with Pyramid Lake by a small 
stream, and that in turn with Mud 


No, 42 Annex. Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tmims.—The large illustration, No. 14, of the 
Sierras, is from a photograph, and affords a beau- 
tiful view of the highest point of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains, passed over by the Central Pa- 


cific railroad. There are to be seen a succession 
of tunnels and snow-sheds, which extend without 
a break for 28 miles; below is the ‘‘ Gem of the 
Sierras,” Donner Lake. (For description, see 
pages 155 and 156 of this book.) 
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Lake, but only during high water, when 
the streams flowing into them cause them 
_ to spread far over the low, sandy waste 
~ around them. 
Returning to Winnemucca, we resume 
our journey. Theroad bears away to the 
southward, skirting the low hills which 
extend from the Winnemucca Mountain 
toward Humboldt Lake. The general 
aspect of the country, is sage and alkali on 
the bottoms, and sage and bunch-grass on 
the bluffs. : 
Rose Creek—comes next, 8.88 miles, 
and 10.2 more, 
_ Raspberry Creek—Both the last 
named are unimportant stations where pas- 
-senger trains seldom stop. They are each 
named after creeks near the stations, but 
why one should be Rose Creek and the 
Other Raspberry Creek, we never could 
learn. Wesaw no indication of roses or 
raspberries at either creek. But they do 
have queer names for things in this 
country. Where they calla Jack rabbit a 
“narrow gauge mule,” we are prepared to 
hear sage-brush called roses, and grease- 
wood raspberries. 
Wall City—is 7.49 miles from Rasp- 
berry, and has some good buildings, among 
which is a fine hotel, close to the track on 
the right—and large freight warehouses; 
also cattle pens and shutes for shipping 
cattle, great numbers of which roam over 
the bottoms and adjacent bluffs. Stages 
leave this station on arrival of the cars for 
Unionville, a thrifty and promising silver 
mining town, 18 miles distant to the south- 
ward. 

Humboldt—11.7 miles from Mill 
City,is a regular eating station where 
trains for the West stop 80 minutes for 
supper, and those for the East the same 
time for breakfast. The meals are the vest 
on the road. 

Here will be found the clearest, coldest 
mountain spring water along the road, and 
viewing it as itshootsup from the fountain 
in frontof the station, one quite forgets the 
look of desolation observable on every 
side, and that this station is on the edge of 
the great Nevada Desert. 

It is worth the while of any tourist who 
wishes to examine the wonders of nature 
to stop here and remain for a few days at 
least—for one day will not suffice—although 
tothe careless passer-by the country ap- 
pears devoid of interest. Those who wish 
to delve into nature’s mysteries can here find 
pleasant and profitable employment. The 


= 


whole sum of man’s existence does not con. 

sist in mines, mills, merchandise and 

money. There are other ways of employ- 

ing the mind besides bending its energies. 
to the accumulation of wealth; there is still 

another God, mightier than Mammon, wor- 
shiped by the few. Among the works of 
His hands—these barren plains, brown. 
hills and curious lakes—the seeker after 
knowledge can find ample opportunities to 

eratify his taste. The singular formation 
of the soil, the lava deposits of a by-gone- 
age, the fossil remains and marine evi- 

dences of past submersion, and, above all 

else, the grand and unsolved problem by 
which the waters that are continually pour- 
ing into this great basin are prevented from 
overflowing the low land around them, are- 
objects worthy of the close attention and 
investigation of the scholar and philoso- 

pher. From this station, the noted points: 
of the country are easy of access. 

Here one can observe the effects of irri- 
gation on this sandy, sage-brush country. 
The garden atthe station produces vege- 
tables, cornand fruit trees luxuriautly, and 


| yet but a short time has elapsed since it 


was covered with a rank growth of sage- 
brush. 

About seven miles to the northeast may 
be seen Star Peak, the highest point in the. 
Humboldt Range, on which the snow con- 
tinues to hold its icy sway the whole year 
round. Twoand one-half miles southeast: 
are the Humboidt mines—five in number— 
rich in gold and silver. The discovery of 
a borax mine near the station has been re- 
cently reported. Five miles to the north- 
west are the Lanson Meadows, on which. 
are cut immense quantities of as good 
grass as can be found in the country. 
Thirty miles north are the new sulphur 
mines, where that susp¢cdows mineral has 
been found in an almost pure state, and so 
hard that it requires to be blasted before it. 
can be got out of the mine, and in quanti- 
ties sufficient to enable those operating the: 
mine to ship from 20 to 30 car-loads a 
week to San Francisco. Leaving Hum. 
boldt, about one mile distant, on the right 
near the road, is another sulphur mine— 
but it is undeveloped. 

Rye Pateh—is 11.23 miles from Hum- 
boldt, named for a species of wild rye that: 
grows luxuriantly on the moist ground 
near the station. 

To the left of the road, against the hill- 
side, is another hot spring, over whose sur- 
face a cloud of vapor is generally floating. 
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The medicinal qualities of the water are 
highly spoken of by those who never tried 
them, but we could learn of no reliable 
analysis of its properties. To the right of 
the track is located a 10-stamp quartz mill, 
the ores for which come from the moun- 
tains on the left. The Rye Patch and El- 
dorado’ mining Districts are to the left, 
from five to fifteen miies distant, for which 
most of the supplies are hauled from this 
station. 

Oreana—is reached after passing over 
a rough, uneven country for 10.2 mi es. 
To the southeastward are located a num- 
ber of mining districts, in which are lo- 
cated a number of stamp mills and smelt- 
ing works. 

Leaving the station to the west, the Jong 
gray line of the desert is seen cheerless 
and desolate. We draw near the river 
again and catch occasional glimpses of 
narrow, green meadows, with here and 
there a farm-house by the river-side; 
pass a smelting furnace and stamp mill— 
on the Humboldt River—to the right, which 
has been dammed near by to afford water 
power. Five miles from the station we 
cross a Howe truss bridge over the river, 
which here winds away on our left until it 
reaches the lake a few miles beyond. The 
current and volume of the river has been 

‘materially reduced since we left it at the 
- head of the Big Bend. 

Lovelocks—11.86 miles from Ore- 
ana, derives its name from an old meadow 
ranche which is situated near, upon which, 
during the summer, large quantities of hay 
are cut and baled for market. Some at- 
tempt has been made at farming near by, 
but little of the country is adapted to the 
purpose. Cattle and sheep raising is the 
plincipal occupation of the people—but 
few herds will be seen hereafter on our 
route. Reliable authority places the num- 
ber of head of stock now along the Hum- 
boldt River and adjacent valleys—1878 — 
cattle, 352,000 head; sheep, 80,000 head. 
During the year there were shipped from 
the same section to Chicago 20 car-loads of 
cattle, and 486 car-loads to San Francisco. 

Passing on over alkali beds, sand-hills 
and sage-brush knobs, the meadow-lands 
along the bottom get narrower, and 
finally fade from sight altogether, and we 
‘find ourselves fairly out on the 

GREAT Nurvapa DEsERT—This desert 
occupies the largest portion of the Ne- 
‘vada Basin. In this section, to the north- 
ward, is Mud Lake, Pyramid Lake, Hum. 
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boldt, Winnemucca and Carson — lakes, 
which receive the waters of several large 
rivers and numerous small creeks. As we 
have before stated, they form a.portion of 
that vast desert. belt which constitutes the 
central area of the Nevada Basin. 
desert consists of barren plains destitute of 
wood or water, and low, broken hills, 
which afford byt little wood, water or 
grass. It isa part of that belt which can 
be traced through the whole length of the 
State, from Oregon to Arizona, and far 
into the interior of that Territory. The 


Forty Mile Desert, and the barren country - 


east of Walker’s Lake, are part of this 
great division which extends southward, 
continued by those desolate plains, to the 
east of Silver Peak, on which the unfortu- 
nate Buel party suffered so terribly in their 
attempt to reach the Colorado River. 


Throughout this vast extent of territory : 


the same characteristics are found—evl- 
dences of recent volcanic action—alkaline 
flats, bassalt rocks, hot springs and sandy 
wastes abounding in all portions of this 
great belt. ; 

Although this desert is generally spoken 
of as a sandy waste, sand does not predom- 
inate. Sand hills and ficts occur at inter- 


vals, but the main bed of the desert is lava | 


and clay combined—one as destitute of the 
power of creating or supporting vegetable 
life as the other. The action of the 
elements has covered these clay and lava 


deposits with a coarse dust, resembling | 


sand, which i3 blown about and deposited 
in curious drifts and knolls by the wind. 
Where more of sand than clay is found, 


the sage-brush occasionally appears t » have’ 


obtained a faint hold of life, and bravely 
tries to retain it. 
Granite Point—a flag station, is 
8.33 miles from Lovelock’s. Passing on, 
an occasional glimpse of Humboldt Lake, 
which lies to the left of the road, can be 
obtained, and in full view 7.65 miles fur- 
ther, at 


Brown’s—This station is situated 


about midway of the northern shore, 


directly opposite 
HumpBoipt LAakE—This body of water is 
about 85 miles long by ten wide, and is in 
reality a widening of the Humboldt River, 
which after coursing through 850 miles of 
country, empties its waters into this basin. 
Through this basin the water flows to the 
plains beyond by an outlet at the lower end 
of the lake, uniting with the waters of the 
sink of Carson Lake which lies about ten 


The 


— 
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miles distant. During the wet season, 
when the swollen rivers have overflowed 
the low lands around the lakes and united 
them, they form a very respectable sheet of 
water, about eighty miles or more in length, 
with a large river emptying its waters into 
each end; and for this vast volume of water 
there is no visible outlet. 

Across the outlet of Humboldt Lake a 
dam has been erected, which has raised 
the water about six feet, completely oblit- 
erating the old emigrant road which passed 
close to the southern shore. ‘The necessi- 
ties of mining have at length utilized the 
waters of the lake, and now they are em- 
ployed in turning the machinery of a 
quartz mill. In the lower end of the lake 
is an island—a long narrow strip of land— 
which extends up the lake and near the 
northern shore. Before the dam was put 
in the outlet, this island was part of the 
main land. There are several varieties of 
fish in the lake, and an abundance of 
water-fowl during portions of the year. 

Leaving Brown’s, and passing along the 
shore of the lake for a few miles, an inter- 
vening sand ridge hides the lake from our 
sight, and about eight miles west we ob- 
tain.a fine view of the Sink of Carson Lake, 
which is a small body of water lying a few 
miles north of the main Carson Lake, and 
connected with that and the Humboldt dur- 
ing the wet season. 

Carson LAKE lies directly south of 
Humboldt Lake, and is from 20 to 25 miles 
long, with a width of ten miles. In the 
winter its waters cover considerable more 
area, the Sink and lake being one. 

The Carson River empties into the south- 
ern end of the lake, discharging a large 
volume of water. What becomes of the 
vast body of water continually pouring 
into these lakes, is the problem yet un- 
solved. Some claim the existence of un- 
derground channels, and terrible stories 
are told of unfortunate people who have 
been drawn down and disappeared for- 
ever. These stories must be taken with 
much allowance. If underground chan- 
nels exist, why is it that the lakes, which 

are 10 to 15 miles apart in low water 
are united during the winter floods? 
And how is it, that when the waters have 
subsided from these alkaline plains, that no 
openings for these channels are visible? 
The only rational theory for the escape of 
the water is by evaporation. Examine 
each little stream bed that you meet with; 
you find no water there in the summer, 
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nor sink ho’es, yet in the winter their beds: 
are full until they reach the main river. 
The sun is so powerful on these lava. 
plains in summer that the water evapo: 
rates as soonas it escapes from the cooling 
shadows of the hills. By acutal experi- 
ment it has been demonstrated that at 
Carson and Humboldt lakes the evapora- 
tion of water is equal, in the summer, to 
six inches every 24 hours. In the winter, 
when the atmosphere is more humid, evap- 
oration is less, consequently the waters 

spread over a larger area. . 

CARSON RIVER, which gives its name to 
the lake, rises in the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, south of Lake 
Tahoe and opposite the head waters of the 
American River. From its source to its 
mouth is about 150 to 200 miles by the riv- 
er’s course. From its source its course is 
about due north for about 75 miles, when it 
turns to the east, and follows that direction 
until it enters the lake. 

Under the general name of Carson Val- 
ley, the land bordering the river has long 
been celebrated as being one of the best > 
farming sections in the State. The thriv- 
ing towns of Carson City and Genoa are 
situated in the valley, though that portion 
around Carson City is frequently designa- 
ted as Eagle Valley. The upper portion, 
from Carson to the foothills, is very fertile, 
and yields handsome crops of vegetables, 
though irrigation is necessary to insure a. 
good yield. In some portions the small 
grains are successfully cultivated, and on 
the low lands an abundant crop of grass is 
produced. The valley is thickly settled, 
the arable land being mostly occupied. 
South and west of the head waters of Car- 
son River, the head waters of Walker’s 
River find their source. The west fork of 
Walker’s River rises within a few miles of 
the eastern branches of the Carson. The 
east fork of Walker’s River runs due north 
until joined by the west fork, when the 
course of the river is east for about forty 
miles, when it turns to the south, following 
that direction until it reaches Walker’s 
Lake, about forty miles south of the sink 
of the Carson, having traversed in its tortu- 
ous course about 140 miles. In the val- 
leys, which are found at intervals along the 
rivers, occasional spots of arable land are. 
found, but as an agricultural country the 
valley of Walker’s River is not a success. 

WALKER LAKE is about 45 miles long 
by 20 miles wide. Like all the lakes in 
the basin, it has no outlet. The water is 
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brackish and strongly impregnated with 
alkali. The general characteristics of the 
other lakes in the great basin belong to this 
also; the description of one embracing all 
points belonging to the others. 

White Plains—is 12.17 miles 
west of Brown’s. This station is the low- 
est elevation on the Central Pacific railroad 
east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. As 
indicated by the name,the plains imme- 
diately around the station are white with 
alkali, solid beds of which s!ope away to 
the sinks of Carson and Humboldt lakes. 
No yegetation meets the eye when gazing 
on the vast expanse of dirty white alkali. 
Thesun’s raysseem to fall perpendicularly 
clown on this barren scene, burning and 
withering, as though they would crush out 
any attempt which nature might make to 
introduce vegetable life. J 

The water to fill the big tank at the sta- 
tion is pumped from the “Sink”? by means 
of a stationary engine, which is situated 
aa midway between the station and the 

Sink, 

Mirage—is 7.96 miles from White 
Plains. This station is named for that cu- 
rious phenomenon, the mirage (meerazh) 
which is often witnessed on the desert. 
In early days the toil-worn emigrant, when 
urging his weary team across the cheerless 
desert, has often had his heart lightened 
by the sight of clear, running streams, 
waving trees and broad, green meadows, 
which appeared to be but a little distance 
away. Often has the unwary traveler 
turned aside from his true course and fol- 
lowed the vision for weary miles, only to 
learn that he had followed a phantom, a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

What causes these optical delusions no 
one can tell, at least we never heard of a 
satisfactory reason being given for the ap- 
pearance of the phenomenon. We have 
seen the green fields, the leafy trees and 
the running waters; we haveseen them all 
near by, as bright and beautiful as‘though 
they really existed, where they appeared 
too, in the midst of desolation, and we have 
seen them vanish at our approach. Who 
knows how many luckless travelers have 
followed these visions, until, overcome with 
thirst and heat, they laid down to dieon the 
burning sands, far from the cooling shade 
of the trees they might never reach; far 
from the music of running waters, which 
they might hear no more. 

Onward we go, reclining on the soft 
cushions of the eiegant palace car, thirty 
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miles an hour; rolling over the alkali 
and gray lava beds, scarcely giving a 
thought to those who, in early days, suf- 
fered so fearfully while crossing these 
plains, and, perchance, left their bones 
to bleach and whiten upon these barren 
sands. a 

Hot Springs—is 6.57 miles west of 
Mirage. Here, to the right of the road, can 
be seen more of these bubbling, spurting 
curiosities—these escape pipes, or safety 
valves for the discharge of the super-abun- 
dant steam inside the globe, which are 
scattered over the great basin. Extensive 
salt works are located at this station, from 
which a car-load or more of salt is shipped 
daily. The salt springs are about four 
miles west of the station. 

The Saxon American Borax Co. have 
erected works here which cost about $200,- 
000. They are situated a half-mile south of 
the station, in plain view. es 

Passing on, we find no change to note, 
unless it be that the beds of alkali are oc- 
casionaily intermixed with brown patches 
of lava and sand. A few bunches of 
stunted sage-brush occasionally break the 
monotony of the scene. It is worthy-of 
notice that this hardy shrub is never found 
growing singly and alone. The reason for 
it is evident. No single shrub could ever 
maintain an existence here. It must have 
help; consequently we find it in clumps for 
mutual aid and protection. = 

Desert—is 11.7 miles from Hot 
Springs.. Thisis, indeed, adesert. In the 
next 5.97 miles, we gain about 100 feet alti- 
tude, pass Two Mile Station, descend 82 
feet-in the next 2.37 miles, and arrive at — 

Wadsworth—tThis town is situated 
on the east bank of the Truckee River and 
the western border of the desert, and con- 
tains some good buildings, and a popula- 
tion of about 600. 

The division workshops are located 
here, and consist of a round-house of 20 
stalls, car, machine and blacksmith shops. 
Adjoining the workshops, a piece of land 
has been fenced in, sect out. with trees, a 
fountain erected, and.a sward formed, by - 
sowing grass-seed. and irrigating it—mak- 
ing a beautiful little oasis. Considerable 
freight is shipped from this station to min- 
ing camps to the south. 

Pine Grove Copper Mines lies six miles 
south of the town. They, attract litile at- 
tention, that mineral not being much 
sought after. Ten miles south are the 
Desert mines, which consist of gold-bear- 
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The Piute In- 
dians have two 


reservations; 


onc is situa’ed 


eighteen miles 


northward,and 


another to the 


southeast, at 


-| Walker Lake. 


Leaving 


==| Wadsworth, we 


= cross the Truc- 


kee River, on 


|! a Howe truss 


=, bridge, our 


in 


--| course being to 


: the southwest. 


ST al } 


-| This stream 


=| rises in Lakes 


| Tahoe and 


=| Donner, which 


‘|lie at the east- 


=| ern base of the 


=| Sierras, 


about 


=)/80 miles dis- 


tant. From its 


source in Lake 
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ing quartz lodes. Some of the mines 
there are considered very rich. Ninety 

miles south, at Columbus, are located the 

famous Borax mines of Nevada, said to be 
very rich. 


ae 


Tahoe, the 
1 branch runs 
north forabout 
twelve miles, 
when—near 
TruckeeCity— 
it unites with 
Little Truckee, 


Ki the outlet of 


Donner Lake, 


S| and turns to 


the east, follow- 
ing that course 
until it reaches 
this place, 
where it turns 


N north about 25 


’ miles, branch- 
es,and one por- 
tion enters Pyr- 
amid and the 
other Winne- 
mucca. Lake. 
The level 


lands _border- 
ingtheTruckee 


consist mostly of gravelly upland covered 
with sage-brush. It is claimed that they 
might be rendered productive by irriga- 
tion, and the experiment has. been tried in 
a small way, but with no flattering result, . 
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The upper portions of the valley, especially 
that which borders on Lake Tahoe, is ex- 
cellent farming land. Between these two 
points—the meadows and the lake—but 
little meadow land is found, the val- 
ley being reduced to narrow strips of 
low land in the canyons and narrows, and 
broad, gravelly uplands in the more open 
country. 

Salwvia—a small side-track, comes next 
_after Wadsworth, 7.25 miles distant. Soon 
we pass around a lava bluff, called Red 
Rock, on the right, and 7.55 miles brings 
us to 

Clark’s — in a round valley, sur- 
rounded by fenced fields, where good 
crops of vegetables are raised for market 
in mining towns to the south. From 
Clark’s, it is 11.96 miles to 

Wista—a small station situated on the 
northern edge of what is known as the 
Truckee Meadows. In early days these 
meadows werea noted rendezvous of the 
emigrants, who camped here for days to 
recruit their teams after crossing the desert. 
They have an extent of about twelve miles 
in Jength by about two miles in width, 
inclosing considerable excellent grass 
land. Vegetables and small grains are 
successfully cultivated on portions of the 
moist land. 

Reno — is 7.64 miles from Vista; is the 
county seat of Washo county, and contains 
a population of about 1,500. It was named 
in honor of General Reno, who was killed at 
the battle of South Mountain. This city has 
rapidly improved within the last six vears, 
and now contains five church edifices, two 
banks, a fine court-house, anumber of good 
business blocks, a steam fire department, 
several small factories, two daily news- 
papers, the Journal and the Gazette, and is 
the distributing point for an enormous 
freighting business to the north, as well as 
the south. Some good agricultural land 
surrounds the town, as well as many herds 
of cattle and sheep. The State Agricul- 
tural grounds are located here, in which is 
a very finerace track. The Lake House is 
the principal hotel. Stages leave daily for 
Susanville, 90 miles, 

The English works are near the town, 
affording excellent means by which to test 
the ores discovered in the neighborhood. 

The greatest mining region in the world 
is reached via Reno. Virginia City, located 
over the mountain to the southeast, from 
this station is only 21 miles distant, by the 
old wagon road, but by rail it is 52 miles. 
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Before the completion of this road, Vir- 
ginia City was reached by stage, over a 
fearfully steep zig-zag mountain road, but 
the difference between the “old and the 
new’? is more than made up in the com- 
fort of the passage if not in time. 

At the time when these stages were run- 
ning to convey passengers, a fast “ Pony 
Express ’’ wasrun for the purpose of carry- 
ing Wells, Fargo & Co.’sletter bags. This 


pony express was once a great institution. 


Approaching Reno, the traveler could have 
observed that the mail express bags were 
thrown from the cars before the train had 
ceased its motion. By watching the pro- 
ceedings still further he would see that 
they are traasferred to the backs of stout 


horses, already bestrode by light, wiry - 


riders. In a moment all is ready, and 
away they dash under whip and spur to 
the next station, when, changing horses, 
they are off again. Three relays of horses 
were used, and some “ good time ”’ was often 
made by these riders. 
Let us take a run up and see this 
Huge Bonanza Country. 


Virginia & Truckee Railroad. 


Principal office, Carson, Nevada. 


D, O. Minus... .....Pres’t...... .« SA HUONG CGs 
H, M. YEerRineTON....Gen'l Sup’t....Carson, Nev. 
D. A. BENDER...... Gewl T.A.... fe Ks 


This 10ad was commenced at Carson 
City, March 19th, 1869, completed to Vir- 
ginia City in the following November, and 
to Reno in 1871. 
the grade in places is 115 fect to the mile, 
and there are six tunnels, of the aggregate 
length of 8,000 feet; the shortest curve is 
19 degrees—between Gold Hill and Vir. 
ginia City. 


The length is 52.2 miles; — 


Thétrain for Virginia stands on the oppo- | 


site side of the station building from the 


C.P. Let usstepon board. From Reno, — 


our course is eastof south, crossing a por- 
tion of the Truckee Meadows, a few well- 
cultivated fields and greater quantities of 
sage and grease-wood. The first station on 
the bills is 3.5 miles. from Reno, called 
ANDERSON’S—but we do notstop. Crosse 
ing the river, we pass the first of a series 


of V-shaped flumes, which are constructed — 
to float down wood and lumber from the 


mountains. The one we are now passing 
is said to be 15 miles in length. 
HUFFAKER’S — comes next—after 3.6 
miles, where another flume is passed, both 
of which are on the right, and land their 
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- freight—wood—close to the track of our 


here, we find some broad 


meadows on the left, but sage on the right. 


Passing over 1.9 miles from the last station 
we arrive at 


Brown’s—Here is the eyd of another 


flume, and 2.4 miles further, and after 


curving around to the right, up a broad 


valley, arrive at the 


~ miles south of Reno. 


- dicinal qualities. 


_ STEAMBOAT SPRINGS—which are eleven 
There are several of 
these curious springs within a short dis- 
tance of the road. ‘They are near each 
other, all having a common source, though 


different outlets, apparently. They are sit- 
uated to the right of the road, just before 


reaching the station, a short distance above 
the track; are strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, and ar~ very hot, though the tem- 
perature varies in different springs. 

They are said to possess excellent me- 
At times they are quite 
active, emitting jets of water and clouds 


of steam, which at a distance resemble the 
blowing off of steam from a large boiler. 


The ground around them is soft and treach- 


—erous in places, as though it had been 
_ thrown up by the springs, and had not yet 
— cooled or hardened. It is related that once 


SSRIS Sa eer a ee 


upon atime, when a party of emigrants, 


_who were toiling across the plains, arrived 
near these springs about camping time, 


they sent a man ahead—a Dutchman—to 


look out for a suitable place for camping— 


one where water and grass could be ob- 
tained. In his search the Dutchman dis- 
covered these springs, which happened to 


be quiet at the time, and knelt down to 
take a drink of the clear, nice-looking 
water. 


Just at that instant a jet of spray 


“was thrown out and over the astonished 


Dutchman. 


Springing to his feet, he 


_ dashed away to the train, shouting at the 
top of his voice, “Drive on! drive on! 
_h—!1 is not five miles from this place!” 


Guess the innocent fellow firmly believed 
what he uttered. 

The traveler will find the springs suffi- 
ciently interesting to repay him for the 


trouble of pausing here awhile and taking 


a look around. 


At the station will be 


found a comfortable hotel, ample bath ac- 


a ainda 


-commodations, and about a half-dozen resi- 


dences. 
Leaving the springs, our course is south, 


_ Up a narrow valley, in which is some good 
farming land, with high bluffs on. each 


side; cross and re-cross Steamboat Creek, 


curve to the right through a narrow canyon 


10 


where there are many evidences of placer 
mining; twist and climb, between high pro- 
jecting cliffs, and suddenly emerge intoa 
great valley, and stop at 

WASHOE City—Ah! here is a child of 
the past. In its palmy days Washoe was 
as lively a city, or camp, as could be found 
in the whole mining region. Where thou- 
sands.of people once toiled, there are now, 
only a few dozen, and most of those are 
engaged in other pursuits than mining. 
On the right is another flume for floating 
wood from the mountains on the west- 
ward. 

The valley near this place is from half to 
a mile in width, surrounded by high moun- 
tains, the highest peak of whichis Mt. Rose, 
at the south end of the valley, over 8,000 feet 
in height. Themountains on the east are 
bare, with some sage and bunch-grass, 
while those on the west are covered, the 
greater part, with pine and spruce timber. 

Leaving Washoe, we pass, on the left, 
the Old Ophir Mill, a stone building—now 
in ruias—which once gave employment to 
about 150 men, besides a $30,000 a year 
superintendent. 


FRANKTOWN—is4.7 miles from Washoe,a 
growing station in the midst of Washoe 
valley; population about 150. A “V” flume 
comes down on the right. ‘There are some 
good farming lands along here, but the 
greater portion is only adapted for grazing 
purposes. 


WasHok LAKg, on the left, is about four 
miles long and one mile wide. On the 
east side of the lake is Bower’s Hotel, a 
great resort in the summer for pic-nic par- 
ties from the cities to the southward. From 
Franktown it is 2.6 miles to 

Minti Station—near the site of an old 
mill, where another “V”’ flume comes down 
from the mountains on the right, making ~ 
six since leaving Reno. es: 


Proceeding south, the valley narrows 
and is soon crowded out completely, and 
we rise up onto the southern rim; and 
then, a look back will take in the whole 
valley and lake from end to end, and ¢ 
beautiful view itis. At this narrow gorge 
the railroad track crosses the great 


Water. SypHon, through which th, 
water is conducted from the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, on the west, across this narrow 
gorge, for supplying Virginia City, Gold 
Hill and Silver City. It isan achievement 
which finds no parallel in the history of 
hydraulic engineering. The total length 
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of the pipe used is but little less than seven miles. 
At the point where the water is taken from Dall’s 
Creek, up in the Sierras, it is brought in an 18-inch 
flume, four miles long, to the point of a spur on the 
== west side of Washoe Valley, the height of which is 
== 2,100 feet above the railroad track. At the point 
where the water in the flume reaches the spur it is 
2 received in an iron pipe, which, after running along — 
== the crest, descending, crossing and ascending twelve 
steep cafions on its route, finally descends into this © 
gorge, crosses it from the west, and ascends the cliff | 
on the east side to a height of 1,540 feet, where it is | 
taken by another flume and conducted to a reservoir — 
n the Divide between Virginia City and Gold Hill. — 
The pipe has an orifice twelve inches in diameter, 
2and where the pressure is the greatest, is five-six- 
@ teenths of an inch in thickness, riveted with five- 
2 cighth inch rivets in doublerows. Where the press- 
2=—= ure lessens, the thickness of the material gradual- 
= ly decreases. 
= The amount of rolled iron used in constructing the 
ZEEE pipe was 1,150,000 lbs. One million rivets and 52,000 © 


——— 


cock, for removing any sediment that might accu- — 
2 mulate, and at each elevation is an air-cock to let © 
2 out the air when the water is first introduced into the © 
pipes. Wherethe water pipe runs under the railroad © 
track, it is surrounded by a massivetiron sleeve, 

2» 12 feet long, to protect it from the jar of 
= passing trains. This pipeis capable of fur- — 
7 nishing 2,000,000 gallons daily. The whole © 
cost of construction was seven hundred — 
and fifty thousand dollars. A movement 
s now on foot to lay another and larger 


ide of the mountains. The snow was several feet | 
deep, and the ore was being hauled down to the depot — 
ndrags. The drags consisted of a green ox hide. The 
ore is first sewed up in sacks of 100 lbs. each, then 
placed on the hide, which has loops around the edge, 
and when 15 of these sacks are in position, a rope is i 
s run through the loops in the hide, the edges drawn | 
together, then a mule or horseis hitched to the head 
portion of the hide—with the hair outwards—and a | 
brake to the tail. The brake is of iron, shapedlike a © 
horse-shoe, with teeth that drag through the snow, | 
holding back. 4 
In coming down the hill the driver stands on the 
- hide, but when it becomes necessary on account of 
heavy grade to ‘‘ down brakes,” the driver changes his _ 
“4 position and stands on the horse-shoe instead of 
the hide. 


Giant Geyser, Yellowstone Park. THE first half of a wagon train is calledthe ‘ right 
—$2) A ———__| wing,” the other half the ‘left wing.” In forming a 
No. 24 Annex. HMauling Ores in |corral, the wagons of the ‘right wing” form a half — 
Hides—On arecent visit to Little Cotton- | circle on the right hand side of the road, hauled close — 
‘wood Cafion, Utah, we saw a very novel con- | together, teams on the outside; the ‘‘left wing” forms © 
trivance being used by the Emma Mining | on the left sidein the same manner, leaving a passage _ 
Company, whose mine is situated about 1,- | \vay open at the front and rear ends of each ‘‘ wing.” 
000 feet above the railroad depot, on the | called ‘‘ gaps.” : 
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pipe near the present one. 
~ From Mill station it is 2:5 miles to 
LAKE ViEw—-situated just south of 
the southern rim of the Washoe Valley, in 
the gorge above alluded to. Soon after 
leaving the station, we pass into a tunnel, 
through a projecting cliff, which shoots 
out from the right, and comes out on the 
side of the mourtain overlooking the 
beautiful Eagle or Carson Valley. Away 
in the distance, four miles away, can be 
seen Carson City, a little further, Carson 
_ River, and beyond both, the mountains, 
just beyond which is Walker’s River, and 
then Walker’s Lake. 
___Winding and descending around the 
‘side of the mountain, through numerous 
rocky cuts, a distance of 4.6 miles from 
Lake View, we arrive at 

Carson Ciry—the capital of the State 
of Nevada. It is situated in Eagle Valley, 
on the Carson River, at the foot of the 
eastern base of the Sierras, and contains 
about 4,000 population; is 31.1 miles south 
from Reno, and 21.1 miles southwest 
from Virginia City. It is the oldest town 
in the State, and has a good many fine 
private and public buildings. The town is 
tastefully decorated with shadetrees, and has 
an abundance of good water. The United 
States Branch Mint of Nevada is located 

here. The capital is located in the center 
of a Plaza, and is surrounded by an iron 
fence. It is two story and basement, made 
of cut stone. 

Carson is a busy city, has some good 
blocks of buildings, several good hotels, 
chief of which is the Ormsby; four 
churches, five schools, two daily newspa- 
pers—the Morning Appeal and the Nevada 
Tribune. Here are located the machine 
shops of the Railroad Company, and several 
manufactories. Carson City isin thecenter 
of the best farming land on Carson River, 
and the best in this part of the State, and is 
the distributing point for a vast amount of 
freight, destined for the southern mines. 

To the south of the city, comes down the 
large “V” flume from the Sierras, via. 
Clear Creek Canyon, owned by the 
Railroad Company through which thou- 

sands of cords of wood and millions 
of feet of lumber are landed at Carson 
weekly. Four and six horse coaches 
leave Carson daily, carrying passengers, 
mails and express. From Carson to 
Monitor, the distance is 45 miles, and to 
Silver Mountain, in Alpine county, Cal., 
_ 54 miles; to Bishop’s Creek, 192 miles; 
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Benton, 150 miles in Mono county, Cal., 
Sweetwater, 73 miles, Aurora, i105 miles, 
Bodie, 119 miles, Mariette, 145 miles, Bell- 
ville, 155 miles, Candelaria, 165 milcs, 
Columbus, 1738 miles and Silver Peak, 228 
miles in Esmeralda county, Nevada,—To 
Independence, is 234 miles; Lone Pine, 252 
miles, and Cerro Gordo, 274 miles, in Inyo 
county, Cal. The fare to these places 
averages about 15 cents per mile. <A stage 
also runs to Genoa and Markleville, and in 
the summer to Lake Tahoe, at Glenbrook, 
15 miles. Thisline connects at Tahoe City, 
with stages for Truckee, the Summit, and 
also with the new line over the mountains 
to the Calavaras Grove. Leaving Carson, 
our course is to the northeast, across a 
broad bottom. To the right, about two 
miles distant; beside a round butte, is a 
large building—a huge boarding-house— 
conducted by the State. The guests are 
numerous, and are not inmates of their own 
free will, but by due course of law, and 
when the law is satisfied, it is hoped they 
will leave this StaTEs Prison and become 
better citizens. 

Near the prison are the Carson Warm 
Springs, where are ample accommodations 
for bathing. 

Looxout—is the first station from Car- 
son, 1.1 miles distant, but our cars lookout 
not to stop, and 1.8 miles further, brings 

EmMPIRE—This is a town of about 1,000 
population, situated on the north bank of 
Carson River. Here are located the big 
Spanish or Mexican mill, on the right, then 
the Morgan or Yellow Jacket mill, and 
then the Empire. Passing on, down the 
bank of the Carson, we curve around the 
point of a bluff, pass the Brunswick mill on 
the left, near the station of the same name, 
1.3 milesfrom Empire. Soonthe valley is 
crowded out, and we enter a canyon, with 
the river to our right, just below, as we are 
now climbing up a heavy grade, To our 
right, but far below, is the Vivian, and the 
Merrimac mills, nearly one mile from the 
Brunswick. Continuing on up, still up- 
ward, we come to the Santiago mill, 1.8 
miles further. This mill is situated about 
500 feet below the road, on the right, and 
almost underit. Shutes run from the track 
above to the mill below, for dumping ore 
or coal. The road is now far up on the side 
of the mountain, much of the way blasted 
out from the solid rock, and very crooked. 
The canyon on the Carson River is far 
below, on the right, and soon will be lost 
to view. 
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Evreka—is half a mile from Santi- 
ago, with anarrow-gauge track on our 
right, away down theriver.. Near the 
track on the right, is the dump-shute 
of the Eurekamill. Ascending rapid- 
ly and tortuously it is two miles to 

Movunp Hovszt.—Here connections 
are made with the 


Carson & Colorado Railroad. 


General Office, Carson. 


H. M. YERINGTON...... President and Gen’l Supt. 
OAC Ss EN DE Rian crass cts ser toaes Gen’l F. & P. Agent. 


This railroad—a three-foot narrow 
gauge—was completed and opened for 
business April 18, 1881, to Hawthorne, 
a distance of 100 miles from Mound 
House,and trains runregularly in con- 
nection with the V.&T.R.R. Stages 
leave Hawthorne daily for: Aurora, 26 
miles;Bodie, 37 miles; Candelaria, 50 
miles; Columbus, 55, miles;and con- 
necting for Belmont, Silver Peak, 
Montezuma, Gold Mountain, Benton 
and Independence. 

Sutro TunnEeL.—This tunnel is one 
of the mostimportant enterprises ev- 
er inaugurated in mining operations 
in this orany other country. The ob- 
ject sought-is ventilation, drainage, 
and a cheap means of working the 
mines, or bringing the ores to the sur- 
face. The tunnel commences in the 
valley of the Carson River; is14 feet 
wide at the bottom, 13 feet at the top, 
and 10 feet high. 

The main tunnel is 20,018 feet in 
length, and the cross tunnels will be 
about 12,000 feet more. The tunnel 
strikes the Comstock ledge at a depth 
2,000 feet below the point of the crop- 
pings. The work of extending the cross 
tunnels is being pushed ahead vigor- 
ously. Distance from Mound House 
to Sutro, five miles. 

Near Mound House is a gypsum 
mine of good quality, large amounts 
of which are shipped to San Francisco. 
A track branches off near the station, 
to the right, for Silver City, situated 
about two miles to the eastward, ina 
narrow cahon,in plain view, where 
are located a number of quartz mills. 

SILVER — is the next. station, 3.3 
miles from Mound House. Here ore 
is dumped down a shute to the right, 
and taken to the mills below. The 
best) view of Silver City—a place of 
1,000 population, all of whom are en- 
gaged in mining, having one news- 


paper, the Reporter—can now be had on 
the right; curving around t»9 the lett, we 
come to the American Flat tunnel, 900 feet 
long. It was at this tunnel where a thrill- 
ing incident occurred, October 17, 1872. 
(See ANNEX No. 8+.) The fire alluded to 
in the annex cost the Railroad Company 
$500,000. It took two months to replace 
the timbering, during which time all 
passengers, freight, mails and express, had 
to be transferred by teams. aE 

Passing through the tunnel], Mt. David- 
son looms up directly ahead, 7,827 feet 
above sea-level; to the right-is Gold Hill— 
far away, in anarrow canyon. ‘The train 
runs around the side of the mountain, de- 
scribing a great curve to the north and 
eastward, passing numerous milis, among 
which are the Rock Island, down on the 
right; the Baltimore, a track to the Over- 
man, the Knickerbocker, Belcher, Baltic, 
and many other mills, both on the right 
and left, end finally cross over a huge mill, 
and one of the principal streets of the city 
of Gold Hill, which extends to the left up 
a narrow canyon, and stops at the depot in 
the city of a 

Goip Hiri—This is a flourishing min- 
ing city, 19 miles from Carson ard: two 
from Virginia; population, 6,000. It con- 
sists mostly of one main street, built along 
asteep ravine. The city has some good 
buildings, among which are one good 
hotel, the Vesey House; and one daily news- 
paper, the Gold Hill News. The city is sur- 
rounded with mills of all sorts, sizes and 
kinds, and all is noise and bus¢ness night 
and day. The strect between Gold Hill 
and Virginia is so generally built up that 
one cannot tell where the dividing line is 
between them. An omnibus line plies be- 
tween the two cities, running every fifteen 
minutes. 

Passing on from Gold Hill two miles, 
around sharp curves, through three short 
tunnels in quick succession, with mills to 
the right, mills to the left, and mills all 
around us, we arrive at 

Virginia City—This city is on the 
southeastern slope of Mt. Davidson, at an 
elevation of 6,200 feet, with the mountain 
rising 1,627 feet above it. The city is built 
along the side cf the mountain—one main 
street, with numerous steep cross-streets— 
and contains some very fine business blocks. 
Virginia is 21 miles from Carson, and 52 
miles by rail, from Reno, and contains a 
population of about 16,000, a great propor- 
tion of whom are engaged in mining op- 
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erations immediately under the city, from 
4,500 to 2,200 feet. 

> The Hnterprise and the Chronicle—both 
daily and weekly papers—are published 
here. 

_.. The religious and educational interests 
are well represented by churches and 
schools. 

There are a number of hotels in the city, 
at which the traveler will find good ac- 
commodations. The INTERNATIONAL is 
the principal one. 

At both Virginia and Gold Hill, are 
located great numbers of smeliing furnaces, 
reduction works and stamp mills, a!l thun- 
dering away, night and day. The fires 
from these works, at night, light up with a 
lurid glare all surrounding objects. There 
are no two cities in the woild more ccs- 
mopolitan; here, meet and ‘jostle, the peo- 
ple from every land and clime; the rich 
and the poor; tlhe miser and the spend- 
thrift; the morose and jolly. Self here 
predominates. “Rich to-day, poor to- 
morrow,” isthe rule. .AlZ gamble in min- 
ing stocks, from the boot-black cr servant 
girl to the Rev. Mr. Whitetie, or the Bo- 
nanza-Nabob. The whole peopleare alive 
to each movement of the ‘‘stock indica- 
tors,” as much as the ‘Snowballs’ were 
in Baltimore twenty-five years ago on the 
lottery and policy business; 4-11-41 was 
their god; the tick of the “indicator” is 
the god of ‘his people. The saying that 
“Tt is not birth, nor wealth, nor State—its 
git up and git that makes men great,” has 
been thoroughly demonstrated by many of 
the citizens of Virginia City and Gold Hill. 

Earuy History—The first gold mines 
were discovered in 1857, by Joe Kirby, and 
some others, who commenced mining in 
Gold Canyon (Gold Hill), and continued 
working the place with indifferent success 
until 1859. The first,quartz claim was lo- 
cated by James Finney, better known as 
“Old Virginia,” on the 22d of February, 
1858, in the Virginia mining district and 
on the “Virginia Croppings.”? The old 
prospector gave his name to the city, crop- 
pings and district. In June, 1859, rich de- 
posits of silver ore were discovered by 
_ Peter O’Reilly and Patrick McLaughlin, 
on whatis now the ground of the Ophir 
Mining Company. They were engaged in 
gold washing, and uncovcred arich vein 
of sulphuret of silver, when engaged in 
-excavating a place wherein to catch a sup- 
ply of water for their rockers. The dis- 
-covery was made .on ground claimed by 
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Kirby and others. A. Mr. Comstock was 
employed t» purchase the claims of Kirby 
and those holding with him, hence, Com- 
stock’s name was given to the lode. 

Tur Comstock LopE—is about four 
miles in length, the out-croppings extend- 
ing in a broad belt along the mountain 
side. It extends under Virginia City and 
Gold Hill; the ground on which these 
cities are built being all “ honey-combed ” 
or undermined; in fact, the whole moun- 
tain is a series of shafts, tunnels and cav- 
crns from which the ore has been taken. 
The vein is broken and irregular at inter- 
vals along its length as far as traced, owing 
to the formation of the mountain. It is 
also very irregular in thickness. In some 
places the fissure ranges from 380 to as high 
as 200 feet in width, while at other points 
the walls come close together. The great- 
est variation in width occurs at a depth of 
from 400 to 600 feet from the surface. The 
principal silver ores of this lode are steph- 
anite, vitreous silver ore, native silver and 
very rich galena. ‘ Pyrargyrite, or ruby 
silver, horn silver and polybasite, are 
found in small quantities, together with 
iron and copper pyrites, zinc-blende, car- 
bonate of lead, pyromorphite and native 

old. 

2 The number of mills in and around Gold 
Hill and Virginia, and at other points, 
which work on ore from this lode, is be- 
tween 75 and 80. They are scattered around 
through several counties, including Storey 
(where the lode lies), Lyon, Washoe and 
Ormsby, from 30 to 40 in number being in 
Storey county. The product of the Com- 
stock lode has been beyond that of any 
silver vein of which we have any record; 
furnishing the largest portion of bullion 
produced on the Pacific Slope. 

But let us return to Reno before we 
get to watching the “indicator:” and 
start once more for the West. 

Leaving Reno, our courseis south of 
west, up Truckee River. The hills are 


Notz.—_Stop over Privileges. Passen- 
gers traveling on unlimited First-Class Tickets, 
who are desirous of securing a full daylight 
view of the wonderful scenery on the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, can now do so. The “Pacific 
Express” arrives at Reno [see page 144] for sup- 
per, at 8:20 p.m. Passengers can stop over 
night at the hotel, and take the “Reno & San 
Francisco Express” next morning, [Sundays ex- 
cepted] at 6:15; reach Truckee at 8:10; Sum- 
mit, 9:00; Cape Horn, 11:20; Sacramento, 2:10 
p.m.; Benicia, 4:55, and San Francisco at 7:05 
p.m. Only 7}4 hours later than the regular 
Pacific Wxyress. 
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Joftier, and were—at the time the railroad 
‘was built—covered with dense pine for- 
ests; now, only stumps and rocks appear, 
with very little undergrowth. As we enter 
the Truckee Canyon, we seem to lave en- 
tered a cooler, pleasanter, and more invig- 
orating atmosphere. The aroma of the 
spruce and pine, which comes with the 
mountain breeze, is pleasant when com- 
pared with that of the alkali plains. 
- Werdi—is the first station from Reno, 
10.48 miles. Passing on, up, 1.23 miles 
brings us to a new side-track station called 

Essex — which we pass; continuing 
along the river, with its foaming current 
now on our left, first on one side, then on 
the other, runs this beautiful stream until 
we lose sight of it altogether. The road 
crosses and re-crosses it on fine Howe truss 
-bridges, running as straight as the course 
of the mountains will permit. The moun- 
tains.tower up on either hand, in places 
-sloping and covered in places with timber 
from base to summit, in others precipitous, 
and covered with masses of black, broken 
rock. ’Tis a rough country, the canyon of 
the Truckee, possessing many grand and 
-imposing features. 

On the road up we pass a new station 
called 

Mi ystie—5.11 m‘les from Essex, and 
four miles further 


Bronco — another side-track. Occa- 
sional strips of meadow land are seen 
‘close to the 1iver’s edge, but too small and 
rocky to be of any use, only as grazing 
land. Now we cross the dividing line, and 
shout 


as we enter California, a few miles east of 

Boca—a small station 5.7 miles from 
Bronco. The lumber interest is well rep- 
-resented here, huge piles of ties, boards 
- and timber lining the roadside. The river 
_seems to be the means of transportation for 
-the saw logs, immense numbers of them 


beiug scattered up and down the stream, | 
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with here and there a party of lumbermen 
working them down to the mills. A great 
quantity of ice is cut and housed here, 
and an extensive beer brewery erected. 
The Truckee River, from Reno to its 
mountain source, is a very rapid stream, 


Pa ee 


and affords dam-sites and mill-sites innu- — 


merable; yet, itis related that some years 


ago, before the completion of the Pacific — 


railroad, a certain Indian agent, who is 
now an Ex-U. 8. Senator, charged up to 


the Government an “item” of $40,000, as 
being the purchase-money for a mill-site 


on the Truckee, near a dam site. 


Some hungry aspirant for official posi- | 


tion, who had a hankering after the “loaves 
and fishes,’ exposed the ‘item,’ and a 
committee was sent out from Washington 
to investigate the matter. 
went out by “ Overland Stage,” had a good 
time, traversed the country in every direc- 
tion, explored the river thoroughly, from 
the Desert to Lake Tahoe, and reported 
that they could find numberless dam-sites 
by mill-sites, but could not find a mill by 
a dam-site. 
From Boca it is 1.57 miles to 


Prosser Creek—Here is a long “V” 


This committee, — 


; 
” 
‘ 
« 


flume for the accommodation of the lum- — 


bermen, and where large quantities of ice 
is cut and stored for market. Another run 


of 4.1 miles and the train passes 
Proctors—and 2.76 miles more and 


division, at Truckce City. 


| our train comes to the end of the Truckee — 


Truckee City—Jhis place is situ- 


ated on the north bank of the Truckee 
River, in the midst of what was once a 
heavily timbered region, much of which 
has been cut off. The principal business 
of the place is lumbering, though an ex- 
tensive freighting business is carried on 
with other pointsin the mountains. One 
can hardly get around the town for the 


piles of lumber, ties and wood, which — 


cover the ground in every direction. ‘ome ~ 


fine stores and a good hotel are the only 
build.ngs which can lay claim to size and 
finish corresponding with the growth and_ 
business of the place. The town is com- 
posed of wooden buildings, mostly on the 
north side of the railroad. 


The very sharp roofs of the buildings 
point out the fact that the snow falls deep 
and moist here, sufficiently so to crush in 
the roofs—unless they are very sharp and 
strong. The town contains about 2,000 in- 
habitants, nearly all of whom are directly 
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or indirectly con- 
nected with the 
lumber trade: 
The educational 
pen therests have 
been provided for, 
Nevada county, in 
which ‘Truckee 
City is situated ,be- 
ing justly celebra- 
ted for her public 


~ schools. 

The Truckee 
House is the head- 
quarters of the 
tourists who stop 

- Over to visit ob- 
jects of interest in 
this locality. This 

station is the end 
of the Truckee and. 
the commence- 
ment of the Sacra- 
mento division. 

The company 
have a 24-stall 
round-house and 


the usual machine 
and repair shops 
of a division loca- 
ted here. 

A line of stages leaves Truckee dai- 
ly for Donner Lake, two miles; Lake 
Tahoe, 12 miles; Sierraville, 30 miles. 
A good wagon-road connects Sierra 
City wlth Truckee, via the Henness 
Pass and Donner Lake. 

Freight is reshipped here for Don- 
ner and Tahoe Lakes, Sierraville and 
the various towns in the Sierra Val- 
ley. There are some wholesale and 


No. 41 Annex. Whe Pony Express—was 
an enterprise started in 1860, by Majors, Rus- 
sell & Co., of Leavenworth, Kan., to meet the 
pressing business wants of the Pacific Coast. It 

“will be remembered that the usual time made on 
the mail service, by steamer, between New York 
and San Francisco, was about twenty-six days. 
The first Overland mail—which arrived in San 

‘Francisco Oct. 10th, 1858—carried it from St. 
Louis, Mo.,via Los Angeles, in twenty-three days, 
twenty-one hours. The Pony Hxpress—which 
left St. Joseph, Mo., and San Francisco, simul- 
taneously, April 3d, 1860—succeeded in trans- 

‘porting it through safely, on its first trip, in ten 
days; onits second, in 14 days; third, nine days ; 

fourth, ten days; fifth nine days; sixth, nine 
days;—a distance of 1,996 miles. This rapid 
transmission of business correspondence was of 
incalculable value to business menin those days. 

This service, we can readily see, required cour- 
age and endurance, as well as enterprise and the 
expenditure of largo sums of money. The mo- 


retail houses in Truckee, which do a 
large business. 


Lakk Tauok, or Bigler, as it is call-, 


OVERLAND PONY EXPRESS—See Footnote. 1 


ed on some of the official maps, is lo-. 


cated 12 miles south of Truckee. Ta- 
hoe is an Indian name, signifying 
“big water,” and is pronounced by 
the Indians “Tah-oo,” while the 


“ pale-faces” pronounce it “'Ta-hee.” 


From Truckee a splendid road af- 

SA SE See ee ee ee! 
ment the ferry boat touched land on the opposite 
shore, the Pony Expressman mounted his horse; 
and by day or by night, in starlight or darkness ; 
whether sun-dried or soaked, snow-covered or 
frozen; among friends or through foes; be he 
lonely or merry—onward he hastenth, until, at 
the thrice-welcomed station, he leaped from his 
saddle torest. Here another was ready, whose 
horse, like himself, had been waiting, perhaps, 
without shelter; and withacheery “Good-night, 
boys,” he galloped off, and was soon lost in the 
distance. He rides on alone, over prairies and 
mountains ; whether up hill or down; on rough 
ground or smooth, until he descries in the dis- 
tance the goal of his hopes, and the station is 
reached. To tell of the losses in men from the In- 
dians,and of horses and other property, both 
from volunteers as well as Indians, with the 
many thrilling adventures of those who partici- 
pated in this daring enterprise, however in, 
teresting, would make too long a recital for these 
pages. 
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FIRST WELLS, FARGO & CO,’S EXPRESS OVER THE MOUNTAINS, 
fords one of the best and most pleasant 


drives to be found in the State. The road 
foliows the river bank, under the shade of 
waving pines, or across green meadows 
until it reaches Tahoe City, at the foot of 
thelake. Here are excellent ac ommoda- 
tions for travelers—a good hotel, boats, and 
a well-stocked stable. 

According to the survey of the State line, 
Lake Tahoe les in two States and five 
counties. The line between California and 
Nevada runs north and south through the 
lake, until it reaches a certain point there‘n, 
when it changes to a course 17 degs. east 
of south. Thus the counties of El] Dorado 
and Placer, in California, and Washoe, 
Ormsby and Douglas, in Nevada, all share 
in the waters of the Tahoe. Where the 
line was surveyed through the lake it is 
1,700 feet deep. 


There are three steamboats on the lake’ 
but only one, the “Stanford,” takes ex- 
cursionists. The trip on this steamer is 
very fi: e, but for our pers nal use, not the 
way we like to travel for sight-seeing, at 
this, the loveliest of all drives in the world. 
Our choice is a good saddle animal, or a 
good team of horses, an agreeable com- 
panion, and start around the western shore. 
Six miles from Tahoe, over a beautiful 
road, we reach Sugar Pine Point, a spur of 
mountains covered with a splendid forest 
of sugar pine, the most valuable lumber, 
for all uses, found on the Pacific coast. | 
There are fine streams running into the 
lake on each side of the point. We now 
arrive at EMERALD Bay, a beautiful, placid 
inlet, two miles long, which seems to hide 
itsel{ among the pine-clad hills. - It is not 
over 400 yards wide at its mouth, but 
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widens to two miles inland, forming one 
of the prettiest land-locked harbors in the 
world. Itis owned by Ben Holiday. At 
the south end of Tahoe, near the site of the 
Old Lake House, near.Tallac Point, Lake 
Valey Creek enters the lake, having wound 
among the hills for many miles since it 
left the springs and snows-which:feed it. 
The valley of Lake Creek is one of the 
loveliest to be found among the Sierras. 
The whole distance, from the mountain 
slope to the lake, is one continual series of 
verdant meadows, dotted with milk 
ranches, where the choicest butter and 
cheese are manufactured. The next ob- 
ject of interest met with is a relic of the 
palmy days of staging: 

Fripay Station, an old stage station, 
established by Burke in 1859, on the Placer- 
ville and Tahoe stage road. Ten miles 
further on we come to the Glenbrook House 
a favorite resort for tourists. From Glen- 
brook House there is a fine road to Carson 
City, between which ply regular stages. 


This is alovely place, and a business place. 


too, as a half-dozen saw n ills are located 
here, which turn out a million and a half 
feet of lumbir weekly. 

Four miles further we come to 

THE CAVE, a cavern in the hillside fully 
100 feet above and overhanging the lake. 


Following around to the north end of the. 


lake, and but a short distance away, are the 
celebrated Hot SPRINGS, lying just across 
the State line, in Nevada. Near them isa 
splendid spring of clear, cold water, totally 
devoid «f mineral taste. The next object 
which attracts our attention is CORNELIAN 
Bay, a beautiful indenture in the coast, 
- with fine gravel bottom. Thus far there 
-has been scarcely a point from which the 
descent to the water’s edge is not smooth 
and easy. 
Passing on around to the westside we re- 
turn to TaHoE Crry. Around the lake the 
land is generally level for some distance 
back, and covered with pine, fir and _ bal- 
sam timber, embracing at least 300 sections 
of as fine timbered land as the State 
affords. It is easy of ‘access and handy to 
market, the logs Leing rafted down the 
lake to the Truckee, and thence down to 
any point on the railroad above Reno. So 
‘much for the general appearance of Lake 
Tahoe. To understand its beauties, one 
must go there and spend a short time. 
When once there, sailing on the beautiful 
lake, gazing far down its shining, pelbly 
bottom, hooking the sparkling trout that 


make the pole sway and bend in the hand 
like a willow wand, few will have a desire 
to hurry away. lf one tiresof the line and 
of strolling along the beach, or sailing over 
the lake, a tramp into the hills with a gun 
will be rewarded by the szght of qual, 
grouse, deer and possibly a bear. 

We have now.circled the lake and can 
judge of its dimensions, which are 22 
miles in length and ten in width. 

While ona recent visit to San Fran- 
cisco, we learned, on good authority, that 
a movement was on foot, uryed by several 
capitalists in that city, to build a large 
hotel at Tallac Point during the year, from 
which a stage line will convey passengers 
over the High Sierras, via Hope Valley 
and Blue Lake, to the Calavera Big 
Trees; distance 65 miles; fare, about $20. 
This would certainly be a lovely trip, 
passing as it does, through the grandest 
of the High Sierra range, and to the noted 
Blue Lake, so long talked about as the 
great reservoir from which the City of San 
Francisco is to be supplicd with water in 
the future. For scenery, variety of game, 
trout, etc., this route will be found very 
attra: tive. 

We will now return to Truckee. 

DonneER LakE—a lovely little lakelet, 
the “Gem of the Sierras,” lies two and a 
half miles northwest. of Truckee. _ It is 
about three and a half miles long, with an 
average width of one mile, and at the deep- 
est point sounded, is about 200 feet. This 
and Lake Tahoe are, by some, thought to 
be the craters of old volcanoes, the moun- 
tains around them presenting unmistak- 
able evidences of volcanic formation. The 
waters of both lakes are cold and clear as 
crystal, the bottom showing every pebble 
with great distinctness under water 50 feet 
deep. Itis surrounded on three sides by 
towering mountains, covered with a heavy 
growth of fir, spruce and pine trees of im- 
mense size. Were it not for the occasional 
rattling of the cars, away up the mountain 
side, as they toil upward to the “ Summit,” 
and the few cabins scattered here and there 
along the shore, one would fancy that he 
was in one of nature’s secret retreats, where 
man had never ventured before. A small 
stream, which tumbles down the mountain 
side, winds its way through the dense 
wood, and empties its ice-cold flood in the 
upper end or head of the lake, which rests 
against the foot of “Summit”? Mountain. 
From the Lake House, situated as it is on 
a low, gravelly flat, shaded by giant pines, 
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a very fine view of the ra:lroad can be ob- 
taincd. Within sight are four tunncls and 
several miles of snow-sheds, while behind 
and scemingly overhanging the road, the 
mountains— bald, bleak, bare, massive 
piles of granite—towcr far above their 
precipitous sides, seeming to bid defiance 
to the ravages of time. A finc road has 
been graded along the right-hand shore, 
from the station, forming a splendid drive. 
The “old emigrant road” skirts the foot of 
the Jake (where the Donner party per- 
ished, sce ANNEX No. C3), and following up 
the stage road, climbs the “Summit” just 
Leyond the long tunnel. Originally, it 
struck the Divide at Summit Valley; from 
thence it followed the valley down for 
several miles, then struck across the crest- 
spur, and followed the Divide down from 
Emigrant Gap. 

The business of lumbering is carried on 
quite extensively at the lower end of the 
lake. The logs are slid down the moun- 
tain sides in “shoots,” or troughs made 
of large trees, into the lake, and then rafted 
down tothe mill. On the west side of the 
lake the timber has not been disturbed, but 
sweeps down from the railroad to the 
water’s edge in one dense unbroken forest. 
The lower end of the Jake is bordered with 
“green meadows, covering an extent of 
several hundred acres of fine grazing land. 

From the foot of the lake issues a 
beautiful creek, which, after uniting with 

Coldstream, forms the Little. Truckee 
River. : 

CoLDSTREAM—is a Clear, cold mountain 
stream, ubout fifteen miles long. It rises 
in the “Summit” Mountain, opposite 
Summit Valley. Some excellent grazing 
land borders the creek after it leaves the 
mountain gorge. 

Fisuine AND Huntinc—In Donner and 
Tahoe lakes is found the silver trout, 
which atlains the weight of 20 pounds. 
There are many varieties of fish in these 
lakes,but this is most prized and most sought 
after by the angler. It is rare sport to 
bring to the water’s edge one of these 
sleck-hided, sharp-biting fellows—to handle 
him delicately and daintily until he is safely 
landed; and then, when fried, baked, or 
broiled brown, the employment of the jaws 
to masticate the crisp, juicy morsels—it’s 
not bad jawing. The water near the lake 
shore is fairly alive with white fish, dace, 
-rock-fish, and several other varieties—the 
trout keeping in deeper water. There is 
-no more favorite resort for the angler and 


hunter than these lakes and the surround- 
ing mountains, where quail, grouse, deer, 
and bear abound. . 

These lakes were once a favorite resort 
for the “San Francisco schoolmarms,’’ 
who annually visit this locality during the 
summer vacation. The Railroad Company 
generally passed them over the route, and 
they had a happy week—romping, scram- 
bling and wandcring over the mountains, 
and along the lake shore, giving new life 
and animation to the scene. The gray old 
hills and mighty forests re-echo with their 
merry laughter, as they stroll around the 
lake, gathering flowers and mosses, or, per- 
haps, essaying their skiil as anglers, to 
the great slaughter of the finny inhabitants 
of the lake. 

SIERRA VALLEY—lies about 30 miles 
from Truckee City, among the Sierras, It 
ig about 40 milcs long, with a width of 
from. five to. seven miles. It is fertile, 
thickly settled, and taken in conncction 
with some other mountain valleys, might 
be termed the Orange county of California 
—from the quantity and quality of butter | 
and cheese manufactured there. In the 
mountain valleys and on the table-lands 
the best butter and cheese found in the 
State are manufactured—the low valleys 
being too warm, and the grasses and water 
not so good as found here. Jn Sicrra, and 
many other mountain valleys, good crops. 
of grain and vegetables are grown in 
favorable seasons, but the surest and most 
profitable business is dairying. The 
flourishing town of Royalton is sivuated in 
this valley. 

Honey Laxe—an almost circular sheet 
of water, about ten miles in diameter, lies 
abcut 50. miles north of Truckee City. 
Willow Creek and Susan Creck enter it at 
the north, while Lone Valley Creek 
empties its waters into the southern por- 
tion cf the lake. Some fine meadow and 
erazing land is found in the valleys 
bordering these streams, which has been 
occupied by settlers, and converted into. 
flourishing farms. 

Susanviile, the principal town in the 
valley, is situated north «f the lake. It is 
connected by stage with Reno, Nevada, 
and Oroville, California. 

We now take leave of Truckee City and 
its surroundings, and prepare to cross the 
“Summit of the Sierras,’ 14 miles dis- 
tant. With two locomotives leading, we 
cross the North Fork or Little Truckee on 
a single-span Howe truss bridge,and make 
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~ directly across the broken Jand bordering 
the lake meaduws, for the foot of the 
Sierras. Thenskirting along the hill-side, 
through long snow sheds, with the spark- 
ling Coldstream on our right, winding 
through the grassey valley and among 
- Waving pines, for 6.52 miles, we pass 
Strong’s Camyon—-and bend, 
- around the southern end of the valley, 
~ which borders Donner Lake, then crossing 
- Coldstream, commence the ascent of the 
mountains. Soon after passing this side- 
track, our train enters a _ snow-shed, 
which—with a number of tunnels,—is 
continuous for twenty-eight miles, with but 
a few ‘“‘ peek-holes,” through which to get 
a glimpse at the beautiful scenery along 
this part of the route—yet, we shall de- 
scribe it, all the ssme. As the train skirts 
_ the eastern base, rising higher and higher, 
_ Donner Lake is far below, looking like a 
Jake of silver set in the shadows of green 
forests and brown mountains. Up stiil, 
the long, black Jine of the road bending 
around and seemingly stealing away in the 
same direction in which we are moving, 
though far below us, points out the wind- 
ing course we have followed. 
Up, still up, higher and higher toils the 
_train, through the long line of snow-sheds 
leading to the first tunnel, while the loco- 
motives are snorting an angry defiance as 
they enter the gloomy, rock-bound chamber. 
Sumumit—-is 14.51 miles west of 
Truckee, the highest point on the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, passed over by the 
~ Central Pacific railroad, 7,017 feet above 
- thelevel of the sea. Distance from Omaha, 
1,669 miles; from San Francisco, 245 miles. 
“This is not the highest land of the Sierra 
“Nevada Mountains, by any means, for 
bleak and bare of vendure, rise the granite 
peaks around us, to an altitude of over 
10,000 feet. Piles of granite—their weather- 
stained and moss-clad sides glistening in 
the morning sun—rise between us and the 
“western shore,” hiding from our sight the 
vast expanse of plain that we know lies be. 
tween us and the golden shores of the 
_ Pacific Ocean. Scattering groups of hardy 
fir and spruce, line the mountain gorges, 
where rest the everlasting snows that have 
rested in the deep shady gulches, near the 
summit of these towering old mountains— 
who can tell how long? They have lain, 
evidently, since Adam was a very small 
boy, or the tree sprouted from which our 
apple-loving ancestor, Eve, plucked that 
bedeviled fruit. 


We are on the dividing ridges which 
separate the head-waters of se\cral moun- 
tain rivers, which, by different and _tor- 
tuous courses, find at last the same common 
receptacle for their snow-fed wa’‘ers — the 
Sacramento River. Close to our right, 
far down in that fir-clad gorge, the waters. 
of the South Yuba leap and dance along, 
amid dense and gloomy forests, and over 
almost. countless rapids, cascaces and 
waterfalls. This stream heads against and 
far up the Summit, one branch crossing: 
the road at the next station, Cascade. After 
passing Cisco, the head waters of Bear 
River can be seen lying between the Divide: 
and the Yuba, which winds away be- 
yond, out of sight, behind ano’ her mountain. 
ridge. Farther on still, and we find the 
American River on our left. These streams 
reach the same ending the Sacramento River 
but are far apa't, whcre they mingle with 
thatstream. There is no grander scenery 
in the Sierras, of towering mountains, deep 
gorges, lofty precipices, sparkling water- 
falls and crystal Jakes, than abound within. 
an easy distance of thisplace. The tourist. 
can find scencs of the deepest interest and 
grandest beauty; the scholar and philoso. 
pher, objects of rare value for scientific in- 
vestigation; the hunter and the angler can 
find an almost unlimited field for his 
amusement; the former in the gorges of 
the mountains, where the timid deer and 
fierce grizzly bear make their homes; the 
latter among the mountain lakes and 
streams, where the speckle trout leaps in 
its joyous freedom, while around alj, is the 
music of ‘snow-fed mountain torrent and 
mountain breeze, and over all is the clear 
blue sky cf a sunny clime, tempered and 
sofiened by the shadows of the everlasting” 
hills. 

TUNNELS AND SNOw-SHEDS —From the 
time theroad enters the crests of the “ Sum- 
mit,” it passes through a succession of tun- 
nels and snow-sheds so closely connected’ 
that the traveler can hardly tell when t: e 
cars enter or leave a tunnel. The Summit 
tunncl, the Jongest of the number, is 1,659" 
feet long, the others ranging from 100 to 
870 feet in length. 

The snow-sheds are solid structures, built. 
of sawed and round timber, completely 
roofing in the road for many miles (see 
illustration, pp. 72-67-143). When the road. 
was completed, there were 23 miles of shed. 
built, at an actual cost of $10,000 per mile.. 
With the additions since made, the line 
reaches about 45 miles, which includes the: 
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-whole length of the deep snow line on the 
dividing ridge. When we consider that 
along the summit the snow falis from 16 to 
20 feet deep during a wet winter, we can 
‘imagine the necessity and importance of 
these structures. By this means the track 
is as clear from snow in the winter as are 
the valleys. Themighty avalanches which 
sweep down the mountain sides in spring, 
bearing everything before them, pass over 
the sl ping roofs of the sheds and plunge 
into the chasms below, while beneath the 
tushing mass the cars glide smocthly 
along, the passengers hardly knowing but 
‘that they are in the midst of an enormous 
tunnel. 

Where the road lies clear on the divide 
or level land, the sheds have sharp roofs, 
like those of any building calculated to 
withstand a great weight of snow. But 
where the road is built against the side of 
‘these bare peaks, the root of the shed can 
have but one slope, and that must reach the 
mountain side, to enable the “ snow-slides” 
to cross the road without doing harm to 
‘that or the passing trains. (See illustration, 
pages, 67 and 143.) 

Fires sometimes cause damage to sheds 
and road, but seldom any delay to the 
trains, as the company have materials of all 
kinds on hand for any emergency, and, 
with their swarm of men, can replace 
everything -almost- as quick as it is de 
-stroyed; but, to further protect the snow- 
sheds and bridges from fire, ard the more 
effectually to extinguish them, the Railroad 
Company have stationed the locomotive 
‘Grey Eagle at the Summit (with steam al- 
Ways up and ready to answer a summons), 
with a force pump of large capacity, sup- 
plied with steam irom the engine. At 
‘tached to the locomotive are eight water 
cars, the tanks on which are connected 
with each other and with the tender of the 
engine, so that the supply of water will al- 
ways be sufficient to check any ordinary fire. 

The Summit House, located at the sta- 
‘tion, is one of the best hotels on the road 
and can furnish tourists with every accom- 


modation required, while spendiug afew 


days or weeks exploring this very inter- 
esting region, 

Passengers from the West, desiring to 
visit Lake Tahoe, can take a stage atthe 
Summit House, which will afford them a 
‘fine view of Donner Lake, while rolling 
down the mountain and around to the 
north and east side of it, en route to Tahoe. 
Returning, those who choose, can take the 
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cars for the East, at Truckee, without re- 
turning to the Summit. Fare for the 
“round trip,” $6.00. = 

Leaving the Sunimit, we pass on through 
the long shed, and tunnels alternately, 
around the base of towering peaks unon- 
over high, bare ridges, then through grand 
old forests, for 5.77 miles to Et 

CascADE—Here we cross one of the 
branches of the Yuba, which goes leaping 
down the rocks in a shower of spray dur- 
ing the summer, but in the winter the 
chasm shows naught but a bed of snow 
and ice. 


Summit valley, one of the loftiest of the 
Sier:a valleys, lies to the west, a broad, 
grassy meadow, dotted with trees and ly- 
ing between two lofty mountains, about 
two miles long by one mile wide. Itis 
covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, 
affording pasturage for large bands of cat- 
t'e, duling the summer. It is ail occupied 
by dairymen and stock raisers, at whose 
comfortable dwellings the tourist will find 
a hearty welcome. It is a delightful sum- 
mer retreat; a favorite resort for those who 
prefer the mountains, with their cool 
breezes and pure water. The valley is 
watered by many springs and snow-fed 
rivulets, whose waters flow to the Ameri- 
can River. 

This valiey is becoming noted in a busi-. 
ness point of view, as well as being a place 
of summer resort. It is becoming cele- 
brated as a meat packing Station, it having 
b en demonstrated that pork and beef 
can be successfully cured here during any 
portion of the year. 


Sopa SprRiInes —are situated near the 
foot of Summit Valley, their waters unit- 
ing witi others, forming the head waters 
of the American River. The springs are 
very large and numerous, and the water is 
pronounced to be the best medicinal water 
in the State. Itisa delightful drink, cool 
and sparkling, possessing’ the taste of the 
best quality of manufactured soda water. 
The larger of the springs have been im- 
proved, and great. quantities of the water 
are now bottled and shipped to all parts of 
the State. . Near the Soda Springs are 
others, the waters of which are devoid of 
mineral or aciduous taste, and boiling hot. 

In the summer these springs are much re- 
soried to by people from the “Bay.” There 
is a comfortable hotel at the Springs which 
is reached from the Summit by stage, and 
sometimes at a side- track, called “Soda ~ 
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Spring S ation,’ midway between Sum- 
~ mit and Cascade stations. 
 Wamerack—is the next station, 4.2 
mies from Cascade, and 3.51 miles from 
-Ciseco—At one time this was quite an 
important place, being the “terminus”’ 
during the time occupied in tunneling 
through the summit; then, it was a place 
of 500 inhabitants, now, a score or so make 
up the town. 
_ From this station we pass along rapidly 
and easily, without the help of the locomo- 
tive. To the right, occasional glimpses or 
the Bear and Yuba Rivers can be seen 
far below us. 
Emigrant Gap—is 85 miles west 
of Cisco, at the place where the old emi- 
grant road crossed the Divide, and fol- 
lowed down the ridges to the valley of the 
Sacramento. The emigrants passed over 
the “gap,” we pass under it, making a 
slight difference in elevation between the 
two roads, as well as a difference in the 
mode of traveling. We have seen the last 
of the old emigrant road that we have fol- 
lowed so far. No more will the weary emi- 
grant toil over the long and weary journey. 
Space is annihilated, and the tireless iron 
horse will henceforth haul an iron wagon 
over an iron road, landing the tourist and 
emigrant fresh and hearty, after a week’s 
ride, from the far eastern shores of our 
country to the far western—from ocean to 
ocean. 

Passing on amid the grand old pines, 
leaving the summit peaks behind, we turn 
up Blue Canyon, the road-bed on the oppo- 
site bank apparently running parallel 

with the one we are traver~ing. Swinging 
around the head of the canyon, past saw- 
mills and lumber side-tracks, 5.2 miles, 
we reach 

Blae Canyon—a freight and lum- 
ber station, where immense quantities of 
lumber are shipped from mills in the vicin- 
ity. Before the railroad reached these 
mountains, the Jumber interest of this sec- 
tion was of little value, there being only a 
local demand, which hardly paid for build- 
ing mills and keeping teams. The mines 
were then the only market—the cost of 
freight to the valleys forbidding competi- 
tion with the Puget Sound lumber trade, 
or with mills situated so much nearer the 


agricultural districts. Now the lumbercan_ 


be sent to the valleys, and sold as cheaply 
as any, in a market rarely overstocked; for 
the one item of lumber forms one of the sta- 
ple market articles, ruling at more regular 
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prices, and being in better demand than 
any Other article of trade, onthe coast, if 
we except wheat. 

Leaving Blue Canyon, we speed along 
around the hill-sides, past 

Cuina Rancu—a side-track, about two 
miles west. The passenger should now 
watch the scenery on the left. 

Shady Run—is 4.72 miles west of 
Blue Canyon, but passenger trains seldom 
stop. On the left, south side, can be seen. 
one of the grandest gorges in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, “The Great American 
Canyon.” (See illustration, page 130). At 
this point the American River 1s com- 
pressed between two walls, 2,000 feet high,. 
and so nearly perpendicular that we can 
stand on the brink of the cliff and look 
directly down on the foaming waters | e- 
low. The canyon is about two miles long, 
and s9 precipitous are its sides, which are 
washed by the torrent, that it has been 
found impossible to ascend the stream 
through the gorge, even on feot. This is a 
beutiful view—one of nature’s most mag- 
nificant panoramas. But we soon lose 
sight of it, as our train turns to the right, 
up a side canyon, 4.84 miles from Shady 
Run, and stops at 

Alta—aAlta looks old and weather- 
beaten, and its half-dozen board houses, 
with sharp roofs, look as though there was: 
little less than a century between the pres- 
ent and the time when they were ushered 
into existence—like its namesake in San 
Francisco, after which it was named. 

Duteh Flat—is 1.87 milesfrom Alta; 
old settlers call it German Level. The 
town of Dutch Flatis situated in aholiow, 
near by and to the right of the road, a por- 
tion of it being in plain view. The town 
contains many good buildings, churches, 
schools, and hotels. The Harmer, a weekly 
newspaper, is a new institution at Dutch 
Flat. Population, about 2,000. One feature 
of this town is worth noting, and worthy 
of commendation—the beautiful gardens. 
and fine orchards which ornament almost. 
every house. In almost all of the moun- 
tain towns--in fact in all of the older min- 
ing towns-—the scene is reproduced, while 
many of the valley towns are bare of vines, 
flowers or fruit trees; the miner’s cabin has. 
its garden and fruit trees attached, if water . 
can be had for irrigation, while half_of the’ 
farm-houses have neither fruit trees, shrubs, - 
flowers nor gardens around them. © 

Stages leave this station daily for Little 
York, You Bet and Red Dog. Freight 
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teams leave here for all the above named 
towns and mining camps in this vicinity. 
LirtLE YoRK—a mining town, three 
miles northwest of Dutch Flat, contains 
about 500 inhabitants. 
You BretT—is six miles from Little York, 
also a mining town, about the same size. 
Rep Doa—seven and a-half miles from 
You Bet, is still another small mining town. 
These towns are situated on what is 
called the Blue Lode, the best large placer 
mining disirictin the State. The traveler 
will see the evidences of the vast labor 
performed here, while standing on the 
platform of the cars at Alta, Dutch Flat or 
Go'd Run stations. The Blue Lode ex- 
tends from below Gold Run, through the 
length of Nevada, on, into and through 
a portion of Sierra county. It is supposed 
to be the bed of some ancient river, which 
was much larger than any of the existing 
mountain s‘reams. The course of this old 
river was nearly at right angles with that 
followed by the Yuba and other streams, 
which run across it. The channelis from 
one to five miles wide in places—at least 
the gravel hills, which are supposed to 
cover the bed, extend for that distance 
across the range. Many of these gravel 
hills are from 100 to 500 
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hills, whence it is carried to any claim 


below it. The long, high and nar- 
row flume, called a ‘telegraph,’ car- 
ries the water from the ditch, as 


nearly level as possible, over the c aim | 


to be worked. To the ‘‘telegraph”’ is at 
tached a hose with an iron pipe, or nozzle, 
through which the water rushes with great 
velocity. When directed against a gravel 
bank, it cuts and tears it down, washing 
the dirt thoroughly, at arate astonishing 
to those unacquainted with hydraulic min- 
ing. (See accompanying illustration.) The 
water carries rocks, dirt and sand through 


‘the tail race, and into the long flumes, 


where the riffles for collecting the gold are 
placed. Miles and miles of the flumes 
have been built, at an enormous expense, 
to save the gold carried away in the tail- 
ings. 

Sot Little York and You Bet, the 
lode is mixed too much with cement to 
mine in this manner with profit, hence 
mills have been erected where the cement 


is worked in the same manner as quartz 


rock—crushed and then amalgamated. 
Gold Run—is 2.13 miles beyond Dutch 

Flat, and is a small mining town, contain- 

ing about 200 inhabitants. Around it you 


feet high, covered with 


pine trees from two to 
six feet in diameter. 
Petrified trees, oak and 
pine, and other woods, 


such as Manzanita, 


mountain mahogany 


and maple, are found 
in the bed of the river, 
showing that the same 
varieties of wood existed 


when this great change 
was wrought, as are 
now growing on the 
adjacent hill-sides. 
Hypravuric Mininc—- 
The. traveler will ob. 
serve by the road-side, 
mining ditches and 
flumes, carrying a large 
and rapid stream of 
water. These ditches 
extend for many miles, 
tapping the rivers near 
their sources—near the_ 
regions of perpetual 
snow. By this means 
the water is conveyed 
over the tops of the 
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‘can see, on every hand, the miner’s work. 
Long flume beds, which carry off the 
washed gravel and retain the gold; long 
and large ditches full of ice-cold water, 
which, directed by skillful hands, are fast 
tearing down the mountains and sending 
the washed debris to fill the river-beds in 
the plains below. There are a set of 
“pipes” busily playing . against the 
hill-side, which often comes down in 
acres. All is life, energy and activity. 
We don’t see many children peeping out 
of those cabins, for they are not so plentful 
in the mining districts as in Salt Lake. 
But we do see nearly all of the cabins sur- 
rounded with little gardens and orchards, 
which produce the finest of fruits. 
Descending the mountain rapidly, amid 
mining claims, by the side of large ditches, 
through the deep gravel cuts, and along 
the grassy hill-sides, until, on the left, a 
glimpse of the North Fork of the Ameri- 
can River can be had, foaming and dasn- 
ing along in a narrow gorge full 1,500 
feet beneath us. Farther on we see the 
North Fork of the North Fork, dashing 
down the steep mountain at right angles 
with the other, leaping from waterfall to 
waterfall, its sparkling current resembling 
an airy chain of dane- 


the long train, while far below us the wa. 
ters dance along, the river looking like a 
winding thread of silver laid in the bottom 
of the chasm, 2,500 feet below us. This is 
Cape Horn, one of the grandest scenes on 
the American Continent, if not in the 
world. Timid ladies will draw back with 
a shudder—one look into the awful chasm 
being sufficient to unsettle their nerves, 
and deprive them of the wish to linger 
near the grandest scene on the whole line 
of the trans-continental railroad. 

Now look farther down the river and 
behold that black speck spanning the sil- 
ver line. That is the turnpike bridge on 
the road to Iowa Hill, though it looks no 
larger than a foot plank. Now we turn 
sharp around to our right, where the 
towering masses of rock have been cut 
down, affording a road-bed, where a few 
years ago the savage could not make a 
foot trail. Far above us they rear their 
black crests, towering away, as it were, 
to the clouds, their long shadows falling 
far across the lovely little val'ey now- ly- 
ing on our left, and a thousand feet below 
us still. We have. lost sight of the river, 
and are following the mountain side, look- 
ing for a place to cross this valley and 


ing sunbeams, as it has- 


tens on to unite with 


the main stream. Now 


we lose sight of it, while 


it passes through one of 


those grand canyons on- 


ly to be met with in these 


mountains. 


©. H. Mills—a sta- 


tion where trains sel- 


dom stop, is 5.96 miles 


from Gold Run. The 


passenger should be on 


the lookout, and look to 
the left—south—as the 
scene changes withevery 
revolution of the wheels. 
A few moments ago we 
left the canyon behind— 
now, behold, it breaks 
on our view again, and 
this time right under u;, 
as it were, but much 
farther down. It seems 
as though wecouldjump 
from the platform into 
the river, so close are we 
to the brink of the preci- 
vice; steadily on goes ~ 
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LOOKING UP AT CAPE HORN—See next page. 
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WOOD-HAULING IN NIVADA, (See Annex No. 39.) (11.) 


| reach the road-bed on the opposite side, 
| which we can see ruts parallel with us. 
| Soon it is found, and turning to our left, 
| we cross the-valley—Rice’s Ravine—on a 
| trestle bridge 113 feet high and 878 feet 
| long, under which can be seen the track of 
| the narrow gauge railroad, from Colfax 
| to Nevada. Gradually the height grows 
| less, until it is reduced, at the end of 660 
I feet, enough to admit of an embankment 
| being raised to meet it. On, over the em- 
| bankment, which cu ves around to the 
| left, and now we are on the solid hill-side, 
and running along opposite thersad by 
| which we passed up the valley. We now 
| have our last and best look at the Dold 
bluff. ; 

The best view of this noted place is ob- 
j ta ned when going east, or from the river 
i below. Viewed from the river, the pass- 
ing train looks like some huge r onster 
}winding around the bluff, bold point, 
|puffing and blowing with its herculean 
jlabors, or scream ng angry notes of de- 
fiance, or perhaps of ultimate triumph at 
\the obstacles overcome (see page 160) 
|} When the road was in course of con. 
I\struction, the groups of Chinese laborers 
jon the bluffs looked almost like swarms of 
jants, when viewed from theriver. Years 
fiago, the cunning savage could find only 


| 


Withe point, where now the genius and 
energy of the pale-face has laid a broad 


fries its living freight swiftly and safely on 
fitheir way to and from ocean to ocean. 

f} When the road-bed was constructed 
faround this point, the men who broke the 
ffirst standing ground were held by ropes 
ntil firm foot-holds could be excavated 
fin the rocky side; of the precipitous bluffs. 
| Golfax—is 4.5 miles from C. H. Mills. 
{two miles west of the high bridge, trains 
juntil recently stopped for meals, they 
jnow stop at Sacramento. 

he company have a large depot here, this 
\being the distributing point for freight 
bound for Grass Valley, Nevada, and a 
jlarge scope of mining country. The town 
fis named in honor of Schuyler Colfax, 
jone of the warmest friends and earliest 
{supporters of the road. 

Coifax is a substantial railroad town. 
{{t contains about 1,000 inhabitants, is well 
watered, and has an air of general ihrift 
fibout it, which marks all the permanent 
jowns along the road. The school and 
fehurch accommodatiors are ample; the 
11 
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ja very roundabout trail by which to ascend | J.C. Copeman 


and safe road, whereon the iron steed car. | 
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climate is invigora'ing and healthy, and 
the inhabitants a thrifty, driving, enter- 
prising people; the greater number, na- 
tives of the State of Illinois, who emi- 
grated to this country in early days— 
1849—50. 

Inuinois Town— is a half-mile west, 
once a noted freighting point for the sur- 
rounding mines, now the only business is 
raising fruit, apples, peaches and pears. 

Iowa Hitt—is a mining town, 12 miles 
south of Colfax. A good toll-road crosses 
the American River on the bridge which 
we saw when rounding Cape Horn, and 
follows up the mountain to the town, 
which contains about 250 inhabitants. 
Formerly stages ran daily to lowa Hill 
and the mining camps to the southward, 
but for some reason, they now run only 
semi-occasionally. Private conveyance can 
always be secured at Colfax at reasonable 
charge. 

As our trip is for pieasure, and to see all 
that is worth seeing, we will need to take 
atrip to the old mining towns of Grass 
Valley and Nevada. 


Nevada County Narrow Gauge 
Railroad. 


General Offices are at Grass Valley.’ 


SECO COUES SAE OO Ona Go President. 
SOL NPE CED DER cs ie cicc.s'e General Superintendent. 
GEO NP OBTOHE RY cc's evcceis os as 6s cee. 7s SECTECATY. 


This road is a thrvefoot narrow gauge; 
commenced in January, 1875, and com. 
pleted May 22, 1876: length, 221 miles. 
This is a very crooked road has 15 trestle 
bridges, aggregating 5,176 feet, two truss 
bridges, each 165 feet long, and 97 and 83 
feet high, respectively; and two tunnels, 
aggregating 800 feet. As for the scenery— 
well, it is cmmense—the rapid and aston- 
ishing changes remind one of the kaled- 
ose-pe, and its wondrous changes, Here 
are to be seen every variety of mountain 
scenery, as though a choice morsel of each 
of the grand beauties of nature had slipped 
from the hand of the great Architect while 
distributing them, giving such a variety of 
magnificent views as are seldom, if ever, 
found in the same distance traveled. 

On the route we shall pass through 
fearfulchasms, and tortuous canyons; 
under and over lofty bridges, through 
forests, beside green fields and tower- 
ing mountains; tall pines and diminu- 
tive manzanitas; huge furnaces, and 
thundering quartz mills; long flumes 
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and beautiful cascades; large rivers, 
and tiny sparkling creeks; dark and 
gloomy gorges, and fruit-laden orchards; 
old placer diggings, new diggings, and 
immense quartz mines. But come along, 
and take a look. | The train stands just on 
the south side of the depot at Colfax, and 
leaveg on the arrival of the overland train. 

Passing along to the eastward, we gradu- 
ally descend the canyon with the track of 
the C. P. road away above us on the left, 
and again to the right, where it curves 
around Cape Horn, a beautiful view of 
which is obtained. Following on up, we 
pass under the high bridge of the Central, 
one and a-half miles from UOolfax, and 
reach the Divide, where the waters run to 
the north, to Bear River—which we soon 
reach and cross on a bridge 750 feet long, 
and 97 feet high; amid towering pine and 
spruce trees and the most roniantic scen- 
ery—then, 4.5 miles from Colfax, we come 
to the side-track station of 

You Brer—the town of which is four 
miles to the east—heretofore described. 
We now come to the Greenhorn. Follow- 
ing it up through a 350-foot tunnel, we 
cross that creek on a trestle and bridge 700 
feet hong; on, up and over another 450 feet 
trestle, along the side of the mountain, 
overlooking the Greenhorn, around the 
great “S” curve, on a grade of 105 feet to 
the mile; through heavy rock cuts, almost 
doubling back on our route. 

StTorRMs--another side-track, by a great 
saw-mill, is four miles further, but the 
trains stop only on signal. The moun- 
tains on the route up to this station are 
covered with pines. spruce and oaks. The 
chasms are fearfully grand in places on 
the left. 

BuENA Vista—another side-track, in the 
Noonday Valley, is four miles from Storms, 
from whence, continuing on up two miles, 
we reach 

Kress SUMMIT—Wwith an altitude of 
2,851 fect. From the summit the descent 
is rapid, 151 feet to the mile; the moun- 
tains are here covered with small pines 
and manzanitas, the big timber that once 
covered them having long since been cut 
off, and used to a great extent in the mines 
at Grass Valley. On the road down, we 
pass many evidences of placer mining, and, 
doubtless, will see some Chinamen work- 
ing over the old placers near Union Hill. 
On the left are several old mills, and just 
before reaching Grass Valley, away to the 
right, across a low place in the ridge, can 
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be seen two great Quartz Mills—the Idaho ~ 
and Eureka. ‘Those mills, although now 
on our réght, will be on our left after we © 
pass the next station, The distance across 
from track to track is 1,200 feet; around, it 
is three miles. 

Grass VALLEY—This is an old and still © 
a thriving mining town of full 7,500 in- 
habitants. It is situated 17 miles from 
Colfax, 85 miles east of Marysville, and 
five and a-half miles west of Nevada; on — 
the sides of the hills, along the ravines, 
with comfortable little residences scattered 
about the nooks and gulches promiscu- 
ously. It contains some good business 
blocks, and some fine private residences. ~ 
The private dwellings, generally, are en- | 
closed in fine orchards and gardens, which 
give them an air of comfort and home-like 
beauty. The town derives its prominence 
frora the quartz mines in and around it. 
No town in the State has produced an 
equal amount of gold from quartz, and 
none has added more real wealth to the 
State at large. 

In September, 1850, a miner picked up 
a piece of gold-bearing quartz on Gold 
Hill. From this, prospecting commenced, 
and soon several valuable mines were 
opened. In 1851, the first quartz mill was 
erected in Boston Ravine, now one of the 
most populous portions of the town. 

Grass Valley now contains 19 quartz 
mills, agregating 3805 stamps, besides 
three large de-sulphurising works. The 
city is illuminated with gas, has two good 
hotels—the Exchange and the Wisconsin, 
one daily newspaper, the Grass Valley 
Union, and the Fucthill Tidings, a weekly. 
Of the quartz mills, one is worthy of special 
note—the Idaho. Up to January, 1877, 
this mill had never failed to pay a divi- 
dend for 100 months in succession, varying 
from $5 to $25 per share. There are 3,100_ 
shares of a par value of $100; and these 
shares have sold as high as $750 each. The © 
total receipts for nine years were $4;589,- 
255; dividends paid, $2,270,750. 

Stages leave Grass Valley for Marys- 
ville, west 85 miles. Leaving the depot, 
which is on the south side and overlooking 
the town, we turn east, leaving the Idaho 
mill and the old Eureka mill, (now aban- 
doned), on our left, and follow up through 
a section of country where are long flumes, 
and many signs of placer mining, as well > 
as old washed out diggings. We pass 
some orchards of fruit, a little meadow- 
land, cross Wolff Creek, see the Chinamen 
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- digging over the old claims, note the young 
pines, andthe long “V” flume which brings 
lumber from the mountains to the east- 
ward twelve miles, and climb up to the 
Town-Talk Tunnel, 450 feet long; cievation 
(2,774 feet; and then descend, passing 
old mills and new mills, a portion of the 
city of Nevada, away acr ss on the oppo- 
site side of the mountain, peacefully re- 
- posing—probably all unconscious of our 
near approach. On the descent to the city, 
we pass the New England mill on the 
left, and the Pittsburgh mill on the right; 
then cross a bridge 450 feet long over Gold 
Run Creek, where considerable placer 
mining is still being done, and after a run 
of five and a half miles from Grass Valley, 
~ arrive at 
Nevada—tThis city is the county seat 
of Nevada county, situated on Deer Creek, 
a rapid stream with rugged canyon walls, 
and contains a population of about 4,300. 
There are here seven stamp mills, agrega- 
ting 110 stamps, two de-sulphurizing 
works, and, when sufficient water can be 
had for the purpose, an extensive business 
is carried on in hydraulic mining. 

The place is rather irregularly laid out, 
owing to the formation of the land and the 
creek which runs through a portion of the 
the town. There are some good business 
blocks, good county buildings, several 
hotels, of which the principal is the Union; 
one daily newspaper, the Transcript; and 
one weekly, the Gazctte. ‘There are some 
very nice private residences, surrounded 
with orchards, fruit and beautiful shrub- 
bery, which contrast strikingly with the 
bare, brown, or red old hillsides. 

The first mining in Nevada was placer, 
creek and gulch-washing. The mines 
were very rich, and lasted several years. 
During this time the famous hill “ dig- 
gings,” a part of the “ old river bed,’ were 
discovered and opened. They, too, proved 
a source of great wealth, though many 
miners became “dead broke” before the 
right system—hydraulic mining with long 
flumes—was inaugurated. These mines 
proved very extensive and lasting, and yet 
form one of the chief sources of the city’s 
wealth. Of late years the attention of the 
people has been directed to cement and 
quartz mining, and several very valuable 
quartz veins have been opened, and fine 

mills erected on them. The quartz interest 
is now a decided feature in the business of 
the city. 

_ Stages leave Nevada daily for North San 


Juan, 14 miles; Comptonville, 22 miles; 
Forest City, 45 miles, and Downieville, 
50 miles. 

Norti San Juan—is a lively mining 
town of 1,500 inhabitants, most of whom 
are engaged in hydraulic or other min- 
ing. Theyield ofthe Milton Company’s mill 
for 1877, was $233,000; the Manzanita 
mine, $155,718, for the same year. Or. 
chards and vineyards are numerous, also 
some fine private residences. 

CoMPTONVILLE—is another small min- 
ing town, of about 500 inhabitants, most of 
whom are dependent on placer mining, 
and they have a portion of the “ old chan- 
nel” or hill mines in the immediate 
vicinity. 

~ Forrest Crry—is a place of about 400 
inhabitants, also a mining town, working 
“ drift diggings.” 

DowNIEVILLE — the largest town in 
Sierra county, is situated on Yuba River, 
with a population of about 1,000. 

BLOOMFIELD—is twelve miles from Ne- 
vada, sometimes called “Humbug,” but the 
yield of the No:th Bloomfield Co.’s mine 
for 1877, $291,125, was not much of a 
humbug. 

With this hasty glance at a country 
where the material for a big book Jays 
around loose, we return to the Overland 
road, and again to the westward. 

Leaving Colfax, we follow down Auburn 
Ravine, at times near ‘its bed and anon 
winding in and out among the hills, which 
are here and there covered with small 
oaks and an _ occasional large oak 
and pine, together with the Manzanita, a 
peculiar shrub, resembling the thorn of 
the Eastern States, which sheds its bark 
instead of its leaves. (See page 164.) 

N. KEK. Mills—is the first station after 
Colfax, 5.6 miles distant, but trains stop 
only on signal. The country is very rough. 
and broken, and 3.31 miles more brings 
our train to 

Applegate—another side-track near 
some lime kilns. Continuing along with 
numerous cuts, filis, bridges and one tun- 
nel near the next station, 700 feet long, for 
2.97 miles, we arrive at 

Clipper Gap—an unimportant sta- 
tion. Again onward, we leave the ravine 
and keep along the foot hills, to hold the 
grade — passing through many an old 
washed placer mine, in which, only a few 
short years ago, could be seen thousands of 
men digging and washing, washing and 
digging, from morning till night, seeking 
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what is said to be “ the root of all evil ”°— 
GoLpD—and a huge root it is; they all point 
to it; we are hunting it; have hunted it for 
forty years; struck the trail several times, 
but it soon got cold; and it has been diffi- 
cult for some time to find a “color.” 

Auburn—tThe county seat of Placer 
county—is 7.71 miles west of Clipper Gap, 
and contains about 1,000 inhabitants. Gar. 
dens, vineyards, and orchards abound, and 
everything betokens quiet, home-comforts 
and ease. It has excellent schools and 
fine churches, and is one cf the neatest 
looking towns in the county. The public 
buildings, court-house etc., are good, and 
the grounds well kept. The ‘ereater portion 
of the dwellings stand alittle distance from 
the road. The American, Orleans, and 
Railroad House, are the principal hotels. 
The Placer Herald and the Argus, both 
weekly newspapeis, are published here. 

Stages run daily from Auburn to Pilot 
Hill, ‘eleven mile;; Greenwood, 14 miles; 
Geor getown, 20 miles; Coloma, 22 miles; 
Forest Hill, 23 miles; Michigan Blufts, 30 
miles; Placerville, 30 miles. 

We are now in the foot-hills: 

After leaving Auburn, we pass 
through Bloomer Cut, (see illustra- 
tion, p. 168) then near the next station 
we pass over the New Castle Gap 
Bridge, which, before it was filled up 
with ‘earth, was528 feet long and 60 feet 
high. All ‘trestle bridges and trestle 
works on both the Union and Central 
Pacific roads, have all been filled in 
with rock, earth or iron, within the 
last five years. 

New Castle—is a small place of 
about 200 inhabitants, about 4. 89 miles 
from Auburn. 

We pass on through little valle 

No.8 ANNEX. Whe Madrone @ree.—This 
peculiar tree can be seen in many parts of Califor- 
nia, particularly on excursions, Nos. 4and 5. It 
sheds its bark in the fall of the year, much the 
same as other trees their leaves. The tree, after 
shedding its bark, has a bright salmon color, then 
turns gradually darker, until, at the shedding 
time the following year, the bark is quite dark. 

The Manzanita, which means in Spanish ‘ lit- 
tle apple,’ a small shrub, also sheds its bark. It 
is found along the foot-hill ranges of California. 
The rootis very tough, fine grained and polishes 
very beautifully. Many fine boxes, and handles 


for canes, umbrellas and parasols are made from 
the root of the Manzanita. Pee 

In Utah a manis rated according to the num- 
ber of wives he has, thus: A manwithtwo wives 
is a ‘‘2-ply” Mormon; one with three, a ‘‘3-ply.” 
Each wife adds a “ply. ¥ 

Virtue and honorare very nice for Sunday wear, 
but too rare for every day use. 
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if 


and among low hills, with evidences of 
past and a ‘little pr esent mining. it 

Off to the right are the old-time mining 
camps of Ophir, Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
and several others, where yet considerable 


placer mining is ‘indulged in by the old 


settlers who are good for nothing else. 
There are several] stone quarries near the 


station, where a very good article of sraniia 


is procured. 
Just after leaving Newcastle, we catch 


the first glimpse of the beautiful valley of | 


the Sacramento, from the windows on the 
right-hand side of the cars. 
been several points above, where the val- 
ley could be s enfor a moment, but very 
indistinctly. 
able stone quarries, 
come to 
Pino—We are rapidly descending, but 


for 6.06 miles, we 


among the low hills, covered with chap- — 


arral, manzanita and grcase-wood, the 
road winds onward for 8.04 miles fur ther, 
passing several valuable quarries, to the 
right and left, when we arrive at 
Rocklin—Here the company have @ 
machine shop and round-house of 28-stalls, 
built in the most substantial manner, of 


granite obtained near by. The ce.ebrated. 


Rocklin Granite Quarries are close to the 
station, on the left-hand side of the road. 
The granite obtained here is of excellent 
quality, and does not stain on exposure to 
the weather. 
itol and formany of the best buildings in 
San Francisco was quarried here. 

Leaving Rocklin and the foot-hills—the 
country now opening out into the plains, 
or the valley bordering the American River 


There has — 


Passing on by several valu- 


The stone for the State Cap-_ | 


—we have no more hills to encounter; yet | | 


the country is somewhat uneven, and after 
winding around, ona regular grade, for 
3.91 miles further, we reach the 

J uncti on—Roseville Junction—This 
place is 18.24 miles from Sacramento. 
Here are several stores, a hotel, and one of 
the best places on the coast to establish a 
flouring mill. Using the wheat that is 
raised near, and finding a ready market in 
the mines to the east, would have a decided 


advantage in point of location and fr eights — 
At this © 
junction branches off the Oregon division — 
of the Central Pacific, north for Marysville — 
The road is completed to — 


over any other mill on the coast. 


and Oregon. 
Redding, 169 miles, and passengers 
can change cars here if they choose, or go 
on to Sacramento, as the trains for the Ore- 
gon division are made up at that city, and 
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start on the arrival of the morning train 
from San Francisco, about 8 p.mM.. We 


- shall take a run over this division, starting 


this point. 


from Sacramento. (See page 166) See 
also Map on page 120, and description 
of depot buildings, page 173. 
Antelope—is 3.9 miles west. "The 
country is more level, and dotted here and 
there with varieties of oaks. Passenger 
trains do not stop, but pass on, and 6.42 
miles further come to 
- Arecade—a mere side-track. 
~ Rolling down 4.56 miles from Arcade, 
the train slowly crosses a long stretch of 
elevated road, and then on to the Ameri- 
can River Bridge, 3.386 wiles cast of Sacra- 


- mento—which spans the main stream of 


the American River—and pass along by 
the orchards and gardens which fringe the 
suburbs of the capitol of California, the 
dome of which can be seen on the left, also 
the State Agricultural Fair Grounds. ‘The 


long line of machine shops belonging to 


the Railroad Company, on the left, are 
passed, and then we come to the Sacra- 
mento River, on the right, with its crowded 


wharves, and stop at the city of 


Sacramento— Until the spring of 
1870, this was the-western terminus ot the 
Grand Trans-Continental railroad. But 
upon the completion of the Western Pa- 
cific, from Sacramento to San Francisco, 
the two roads were consolidated under the 
uame of the Central Pacific railroad of 


_ California, making one unbroken line from 


San Francisco to Ogden, 833 miles long. 
The distance from Sacramento to Omaha 
1s 1,776.18 miles; Stockton, 50 miles; 
San Francisco via Livermore, 138 miles 
via Benicie 89 miles; Vallejo, 60 miles; 


Marysville, 52 miles, 


The city is situated on the east bank of 
the Sacramento River, south of the Ameri- 
cap, Which unites with the Sacramento at 
It i. mostly built of brick ; the 
streets are broad, well.paved, and bordered 


with shade trees throughout a large por- 
tion of the city. 


It contains numerous 
elegant public and private buildings, in- 


- cluding the State Capitol and county build- 
ings. 
-all denominations, are numerous, as wellas 


Population, 23,000. Churches, of 


public and privaie schools. There are two 
orphan asylums; one Catholic, by the Sis- 


ters of St. Joseph, and the other Protestant. 


Secret orders are well represented, and 


“newspapers are also plentiful, chief of 


~which are the Record Union and the Bee, 


both daily ; the Journal—German—is a 


tri-weekly; the Leader, the Agriculturalist 
and the Rescue, weeklies. The city is 
lighted with gas and supplied with water 
by two huge pumps in a building just 
north of the depot—with a capacity of 
90,000 gallons per hour. : 

Hotels are numerous, but the principal 
ones are the Eagle, Arcade, Orleans and 
Western. Free ‘Buses’? convey passen- 
gers from the depot toany of them, or, 
they can ride past them all on the street 
cars. In or near the city are located 
four flouring mills, six iron works, two 
potteries, smelting works, distilleries, 
plow works, planing mills, and many other 
small factories. The Capital Woolen Mills 
are located here, and consist of main build- 
ing, 216 by 60 feet, with extention 40 by 60 
{t.; total number of spindles, 1,440; employ 
about 65 hands, and use 1,000 lbs. of wool 
daily. 

The Johnson & Brady Wine Co. work 
up 400 tons of grapes annually. The Sac- 
ramento Beet Sugar Factory is near the 
city—capacity, from £0 to 100 tons per day; 
main building, 150 by 63 feet. The fac- 
tory grounds produce about 700 tons of beets 
annually. ‘The company employ, when 
making sugar, 200 whites and 300 Chinese. 

The principal machine shops of the 
Central Pacific railroad are situated, as we 
have seen, on the north side of the city, and 
with the tracks, yards, etc., cover about 20 
acres. The buildings first erected are of 
wood, still standing and in use. The new 
buildings are of brick, comprising a ma- 
chine, car, paint and blacksmith shops, 
round-house, and several other buildings, 
Nearly all the cars used by the company 
are manufactured here. It isa noted fact 
that the cars on both C. P, and U. P. R. R., 
are far superior in size, style and finish to 
those on the majority of the Eastern roads, 
and for strength and completeness of 
the arrangements for comfort in riding, 
they have no superior on any road. 

The hospital belonging to the Railroad 
Co., alarge, airy and comfortable build- 
ing, is located near the shops, where their 
men are taken care of when sick or dis- 
abled It is well conducted, a credit to 
the company, and of incaiculable benefit to 
those unfortunates who are obliged to seek 
its shelter. 

As for the mercantile business, let a few 
“figures talk’: 

During the year 1881 the aggregate 
sales of all kinds of merchandise and 
manufactured wares, exclusive of local in- 
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terchange, amounted to the sum of 
$26,000 000. This figure represents the 
aggregate volume of outside trade. 

The city is laid out in a regular square, 
the strects running at right angles fronting 
on the Sacramento River, which here runs 
nearly north and south. They are num- 
bered from the river, 1, 2, 3, etc. Those 
running from the river bank, or east and 
west, are numbered with the alphabet, A, 
B, C, etc. 

There is a quiet beauty, peculiar to this 
city alone, which rendersit attractive to the 
most careless of travelers. Its well-shaded 
streeis; its beautiful gardens, blooming 
with an almost tropical luxuriance; its 
vineyards and orchards, all combine to 
form a city such as one rarely meets with 
in California, and nowhere else. 

Sacramento is endeared to Californians— 
not by reason of her } resent beauty and pros- 
perity, but because sheis truly an American 
city, whose people, by their indomitable 
energy and perseverance, have raised 
this monument to our national character, 
despite the ravages of fire and flood. Not 
only have they re-built their city, but they 
have built the ground on which it stands, 
and to-day the ci:y stands some ten feet 
above the original site on which Sac- 
ramento was first established. 

From the small and unimportant hamlet 
of afew years ago, it has emerged intoa 
thriving, bustling city. Fires burned the 
young city to the ground, but it rose— 
Phoenix like—more beautiful than ever. 
The floods swept over it, as with a besom 
of destruction, in the winters of °51 and 
52, and the waters were rushing with 
irresistible force through every street. 
When they abated, the people went to work 
and built levees around their city, and 
fancied thenselves secure. Again with 
the floods, in the winter of ’61 and ’62, 
Sacramento was inundated. To guard 
against a recurrence of these evils, the 
city bed was raised above the hichest 
known tide, and instead of wearing away a 
levee, the angry waters find a solid mass of 
earth, on which stands the city, against 
which their efforts at destruction are futile. 
To one who has not resided on this coast, 
it may at first seem strange that a city 
should have been located in the midst of 
such dangers. When Sacramento was lai 
out, both the Sacramento and American 
rivers had bold banks above the reach of 
any floods. But when the thousands of 

miners commenced tearing down the 


t 


mountains and pouring the debris into the 
rivers, the sediment gradually filied up the 
river bed from twelve to eighteen feet above 
its former level. 


Consequently, when the © 


spring sun unlocked the vast volume of — 


water confined in the mountain snows, 
and sent it foaming and seething in its 
mad power to the plains, the old and half- 
filled channel could not contain it, and a 
large body of country was annually in- 
undated. Levees were tried in vain; the 
mighty torrent would not be confined; 
hence the necessity of raising the city 
above its ravages. This has been ac- 
complished; and beyond the present line 
of high grade, a powerful levee surrounds 
the unfilled portion of the city, on which 
is a railroad track, forming aniron circle or 
band, which no past floods have had power 
to break. These levees are guarded and 


‘kept in repair by the Railroad Company. 


Tue State Caprrot—For a description — 


see ANNEX No. 15, page 173. 


We will now take a run over the 
Oregon Division. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


For time of passenger train leaving 


Sacramento see schedules, 
The trains run over the Overland track 
of the “Central” to Roseville Junction, pass- 


ing all stations—except where signaled— — 


until the Junction is reached. 


Our road branches off to the left just ~ 
before the station is reached, and stops — 
close on the north side of the building, — 
and we hear—“ All aboard for Marysville, — 
We suppose the — 
time is not far distant (in the age of 
nations) when passengers will hear, on ar- — 
riving at this station: “All aboard for — 
Puget Sound, Hudson Bay, Alaska and ~ 
Behring Straits; close connections.made — 


Chico and Oregon.” 


with the Yankee Tunnel Company, ander 


Behring Strai's for all points in Russia, — 
China, Japan, Germany, England, France, — 


and the Holy Land!” 


Leaving the Junction, our course is — 


north; we are whirled along over a fine 


road-bed, in and out among the foot-hills, — 
with rapid and ever-changing scenery on ~ 
either hand, through groves of huge old — 
oaks, with large herds of sheep grazing — 


about them, for six miles to 


WHITNEY—A signal station in the midst — 
of sheep ranches—cross Auburn Ravine, — 


and after a run of 4.5 miles, come to 


LINcoun, which is a village of about | 


—_—. »-* &., oes 


~ Pel 


300 inhabitants. 
~ on the right, are located extensive works 
- for making sewer pipes, and 
half a mile further, on the same side, is a 

new coal mine, recently discovered. A 


_ “Buttes,” directly ahead. 
~ over 2.3 miles from Sheridan, we are at 


_ buildings. 
 bottom-land, many miles in width, 4.7 


and laid out at right angles. 
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Just above the station, 


pottery ; 


little further a turkey ranche, and then, a 


~ real old-fashioned Vermont farm, only 


there is a great uniformity in the size of 


~ the rocks. 


Ewina—comes next, a signal station, 


- 41 miles from Lincoln, where we cross 
~ (Coon Creek and find the land improving, 


for 3.5 miles, when we come to 
SHERIDAN—This place contains about 
20 buildings, situated on an open plain 
where most of the land is used for grazing 
purposes. We now cross Bear River, 
which has broad bottoms, much of which 
is covered with sand, and the washings 
from the mines above towards Grass Val- 
ley. Here we get. a good view of the 
After passing 


WHEATLAND—a place very properly 
named, as it is situated in one great wheat- 
field, with several fine,buildings. a flouring 
mil.,a weekly newspaper—the Recorder— 
and an enterprising population of farmers, 
600 or more. 

Continuing along, through a fine country 
2.6 miles, wecome to 

REED’s—a signal station of a half-dozen 
On we go, through broad, rich 


miles to 

Yusa—another signal station on the 
south bank of the Yuba River. Here we 
cross a dyke, which extends up and down 
the river, as far as youcan see, thrown up 
to keep the river from overflowing its 
banks, to the damage of the surrounding 
country. The river bottom there jis a mile 
in width, covered with oaks and willows, 
across Which the road is built on high tres- 
tles. Crossing over, we find another high 
dyke on the opposite side, which we cross, 
and 1.9 miles trom Yuba signal station, 


stop atthe old city of 


MarysvitLE—one of the prettiest towns 
in the State. It is the county seat of Yuba 
county, situated on the north bank of the 
Yuba River, with «a population of about 
5,000. It was first settled in 1849, and 


named in honor of the only white woman 


within its limits, Mrs. Mary Coyilland. 
The town is built of brick, the streets wide, 
The chief 
beauty of Marysville consists in the shrub- 
bery which ornaments the town, though 
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there are many elegant public buildings 
and private residences in the city. Scarcely 
will you find a dwelling that is not sur- 
rounded with a forest of fruit trees, includ. 
ing orange ancl shade trees, or embowered 
ina mass of vines and flowers. The city 
is on a level plain, twelve miles from the 
foot-hills, and protected from the spring 
floods of the Yuba by a dyke or high em- 
bankment. The streets are broad and 
reguiarly laid out. The city supports one 
daily paper—the Appeal—has several good 
hotels, chiefof which are the United States 
and Western. There are two seminaries, 
four public, and numerous private schoo:s ; 
also five churches, nearly all denominations 
being represented. The city is lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water from an 
artesian well 300 feet deep, from which it 
is elevated by steam power to a reservoir, 
and thence conducted all over the city. It 
has quite a number of manufactories, in- 


‘cluding an iron foundry and machine 


shop, where are maufactured all kinds of 
mill machinery, stationary engines, &c. 
Agriculture is now the principal source of 
wealth of the country. Fruit culture aad 
stock-raisi: g are very remunerative. 

Saw-mills «re numerous in the county, 
as immense quantities of lumber are ship- 
ped from Marysville. The greater portion 
of the mining is now done by the hydraulic 
process. There are 15 quartz mills in the 
county, and 86 companies owning canals 
or mining ditches, one of which cost 
$500,000, and with its branches is over 150 
miles long. 

There are regular stage lines from Marys- 
ville to Colusa, 29 miles west; Downieville, 
67 miles northeast; North San Juan, 388 
miles; Grass Valley, 385 miles: La Porte, 65 
miles from Marysville. 


The California Northern BR. BR. 

This road branenes off for Oroville, north, 
and runs to the eastward of Feather River, 
through Honcut, a smali place, and arrives 


| at Oroville,after arun of 26 miles. This town 


has a population of about 1,500, and is the 
county seat of Butte county. It is an old 
mining town, priccipal'y placer mines, 
which were at one t'me very rich, and in 
some places now are worked to advantage. 
The Chinese are very thick in the old pla- 
cer region, and work these old diggings 
over and over again. The town is em- 
bowered in fruit and shade trees, beautiful 
gardens and orchards. 

This county possesses some of the finest 
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BLOOMER CUT, 


85 feet deep and 800 feet long. See page 164. 


agricultural land in the State. All kinds 
of grain and produce are raised in abund- 
ance. The vineyards are numerous, pro- 
ducing large quantities of wine and brandy 
annually. Rasins are produced in large 
quantities, and an immense amount of pea- 
nuts are gathered for market every year 
Stock-raising is also an important feature. 
Wool is a staple export of the county. 
Schools and churches are in a flour shing 
condition—a sure evidence of a people’s 
prosperity. Stages leave Oroville regularly 
for La Porte, .2 miles; Susanviile, 105 
miles; as well as to most of the adjoining 
towns. 

Returning to Marysville, we will now 
take a run to 

Yuba Crty—situated about one mil: 
west of Marysviile, containing a population 
of about 1,000, and located on the eastern 
bank of the Feathcr River, just above its 
junction with the Yuba. It is the county 
seat of Sutter county—first settled in 1849. 
The county was named after General Sut- 


ter, the old pioneer, at whose mill race at 
Coloma, El Dorado county, on the south 
fork of the American River, January 19th, 
1848, the first gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia. The county has a population of 
about 6,000, mostly engaged in agriculture. 
The soil is very fertile, and produces large 
crops of wheat, oats, and barley; there are 
also some very fine vineyards, producing a 
superior quality of fruit, from which many 
thousand gallons of wine and brandy are 
made annually. 

The city has one newspaper—the Sutter 
Banner—and several hotels. - It is at the 
head of steamboat navigation, and is con- 
nected with San Francisco and the world 
by the road over which we came—the 
Oregon division of the C. P., via. Marys-— 
ville, between which cities a hack runs- 
regularly, 

TuE “ Burres”’—called the “Marysville 
Buttes,’ are a noted land-mark to the 
westward, about ten miles. They consist 
of a series of peaks that rise from the — 
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crest of an isolated mountain range, which 
_ stands bold and clear among the plains, 
1,000 feet in height. From appearances, 
one would be led to suppose that this 
_ ridge crossed the valley at one time, when 
this was an inland sea; and when the 
waters .escaped from the lower valley, 


those confined above cut a portion’of the 


ridge down level with ihe plain, and 
escaping, left a beautiful valley above. 

From the summits of their bald peaks a 
_ fine view can be had ofa great portion of 
the Sacramento Valley, including Mounr 
SHASTA, away to the nortiward, 220 
miles distant, in latitude 41 deg. 80 min., 
an isolated and lofty volcanic mountain, 
full 14,440 feet high. It is covered with 
perpetual snow, and is the head and source 
of the Sacramento River. (See ANNEX 
No. 43, page 214. To thenorthwest, in 
the Coast Range, can be distinctly 
seen Mts. Linn, St. Joun and RIeuey. 
On the south, Mt. Drasuo, in the Contra 
Costa range, while on the east, from north 
to south, is the long range of the Sierra 
Nevadas, as far as the eyecan reach. 

Returning to Marysville, we again start 
on our journey. One mile north of the 
city we cross the track cf the Oroville rail- 
road, pa-s several cemeteries on the right, 
also arace track; then, bear away to the 
—lefc—northwest—and cross the Feather 
River on a long trestle bridge. _ Along this 
river, live oaks and sycamore trees abound 
by the million. 

Lomo—a flag station, comes first from 
Marysville, 6.8 miles. Here are wheat 
lands which continue, with an occasional 
clump of trees, 3.9 miles, to 

LivE Oax—another side track, in the 
centre of some thousands of acres of young 
live oaks, and manzanita shrubs. Passing 
along with the broad valley of the Sacra- 
mento on the left, which stretches away as 
far as the eye can reach, and the Feather 
River Valley on the right, beyond which are 
the lofty Sierras, we reach 

GRIDLEY—which is 6.5 miles further 
north. This station has several hotels and 
stores, a dozen residences, and a large grain 
warehouse, and one flouring mill, as, be it 
remember d, we are now in one of the 
great wheat sections of the State. The 
station was named for a Mr. Gridley— 
maybe it’s “Old Bob Gridley” —- who 
knows?— who owns somewhere about 
85,000 acres of land adjoining the station, 
much of which he has worked by farmers 
on a division of crops. Live oaks, big ones 
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arenumerous all the way for 3.4 miles to 
Biecs—DLhis is a lively town of: about. 
1,200 population, in the midst of fine wheat 
lands, with extensive warehouses for stor: 
ing and handling wheat in nearly all 
seasons. This cereal isa large and sure 
crop. Biggs has a weekiy paper—the 
Register —several. hotels, chief.of which is 
the Planters, and a stage line to Oroville, 
twelve miles cast; fare, $1.00. 
The place was named fora Mr. Biggs, 
who, like the Mr. Gridley, is troubled with 
about 80,000 acres of this wheat land, much 
of which yields, when properly farmed, 
00 bushels to the acre. Leaving Biggs we 
cross the big canal of the Cherokee Com- | 
pany, which is 18 miles long and 400 
feet wide; the water is used for hydraulic 
mining, and then for irrigating purposes. 
After a run of ten miles, all the way 
through w: eat fields, we reach 
NELS »N—composed of about a dozen 
buildings, surrounded with wheat, wheat, 
all wheat. These fields extend far away 
in every direction. aie 
Passing along, we cross Butte Creek, 
and 6.6 miles from Nelson, come to 
DunyuamM—Here is about a dozen build- 
ings, in the midst of a broad plain studded 
with occasional oaks. <A flouring mill and 
large warehouses are near the station. 
Continuing on 6.1 miles, and we stop at 
the beautiful town of 
Cuico—It is 43 miles from Marysville, 25 
miles northwest from Oroviile, and five 
miles east ofthe Sacramento River, situated 
in the Chico Valley, Butte county, in the 
midst of as rich afarming section as the 
State affords; population 0,000. The city 
is lighted with gas, has ample water-works 
situated near the depot, and has several 
banks and hotels, chief of which are the 
Chico House and tie Union; 0.:e daily pa- 
per, the Record, and one weekly, the Hn- 
terprise. ‘To the eastward looms up the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, covered with a 
dense forest of timber, in which are many 
sawmills, the lumber from which is floated 
down to within three miles of the city, in 
a “V” flume, 35 miles in length. The 
streets are lined with shade trees, groves of 
oaks, and orchards and gardens are on 
every hand. Near the town, General Bid- 
well, the old pioneer, has an extensive 
ranche—or farm, as it would be called in 
the Eastern States—which is in a very 
high state of cultivation, producing abun- 
dantly all kinds of fruits and plants of 
the temperate and semi-tropical climes. 
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Stage routes from Chico are numerous. 
Six-horse coaches, in summer, leave for 
Oroville, 25 miles; Butteville, Plumas 
Co., 63 miles; fare, 10 cents per mile. 
Stages leave for Diamondville, eleven 
miles; Butte Creek, 12 miles; and Hell- 
town, 14 miles; also, for Dayton, six miles; 
Jacinto, 14 miles; Germantown, 13 miles; 
Willows, 56 miles; Colusa, 40 miles; Wil- 
liams, 49 miles; Allen, 55 miles; and Bart: 
lette Springs, 58 miles. Stages run Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, to St. John, 
ten miles; Orland, 23 miles; O impo, 30 
miles; Coast Range, 35 miles; Newville, 
4) miles. The average fare to all these 
places is ten cents per mile. 

Leaving Chico, our course is more west- 
ward for seven miles to 

Norp—a small station about three miles 
east of the Sacramento River. Next comes 
a side-track, 2.3 miles further, called 

Anita—and 2.4 miles further 

Cana—This place has a population of 
about 100, most of whom are farmers, as 
wheat fields are still the rule. On, 2.8 
miles further comes 

Soro—near Deer Creek, and 4.3 miles 
from 

Vina—a small station near the Sacra- 
mento River, in the center of a very fertile 
region and a great point for grain ship- 
ments. 

Continuing on 7.5 miles further, crossing 
several small creeks, passing some oaks and 
willows along the creeks, we come to 

SEsMA—a side-track, on the east bank of 
Sacramento River, which we cross, and 
stop at 

TEHAMA—on the west bank of Sacra- 
mento River, where boats often land, being 
a thriving town of about 700 population. 
The 7Z’ocsen heralds the news daily in clar- 
ion tones, that all may learn that Tehama 
has a live daily newspaper. The place 
was, in early days, known as “ Hall Cross- 
ing.” Agriculture is the principal feature 
of the place, although the lumber business 
is an important item. A“V” flame brings 
the lumber down from the mills in theSierras 
on the northeast, a distance of forty miles, 
with a capacity of 40,000 feet per day. The 
country is very fertile. Live oaks are 
numerous. 

Lassen’s Peak, to the northeast, is a prom- 
inent feature of the landscape, as it rises 
10,578 feet above sea level, which would be 
about 10 000 feet higher than Tehama. 
Continuing along 12.1 miles further, cross- 
ing several small cre -eks, we come to 
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Rep Biurrs—the county seat of Tehama 
county, at the head of navigation on the 


Sacramento River, with a population of 


about 2,000. Itis ‘situated in the midst of 
rich agr icultural and grazing land, with 
many thriving vineyards and several hotels, 
chief of which aré the Tremont and Red 
Bluffs Hotel: also two weekly newspapers, 
the Sentinel and the People’s Cause. Lum- 
ber is an important industry, and the man- 
ufacture of doors, sash and blinds is carried 
on to a great extent. 
north, is a 1 prominent object, rising up out 
of the valley. 

Continuing along 
creeks, bearing away more to the westward, 
10.3 miles, we come to 

HookER—a signal station, 4.9 miles 
from 

BuckrEyE—another signal station, lo- 
cated 1.8 miles from 


Corronwoop—Thisis asmall village in 
Shasta county, of about 300 population, 
situated on Cottonwood Creek, about five 
miles west of the Sacramento River. 


Turning more to the northeast, a short — 


run of 7.6 miles brings us to 


ANDERSON’S—a Village of about £00 pop- 
ulation, 6.3 miles from 


, crossing several little — 


ae ee 


Mt. Shasta, to the | 


CLEAR CREEK—a small station on a 


_creek of that name, which comes in from 


the west, and after 4.8 miles further, we 


come to the end of the road at 
Reppinc—TLhis place was named for the 
land commissioner of the railroad com- 


pany. This isthe terminus of the road, © 


having a population of about 500. 

Redding is 308 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, 2:5 miles south of Roseburg, Oregos 
and 475 miles from Portland. 


Stages leave Redding daily, with passen- — 


ger, mails and express, for Roseburg, and 


all intermediate places, distance 275 miles. — 


At Roseburg connections are made with 
the Orezon & California railroad, for Port- 
land, 200 miles further. 
from Redding, $41.25. 
This region is fertile in subject matter 
for our book, but we arelimited as to space, 
and with this hasty glance at the most im- 


portant features of the country, now re- 


turn to the city of Sacramento, and again 
start out on another route. 


Up the Sacramento River. 


Stepping on board a light draft steam- 
boat, at the wharf in Sacramento, we are 
off for a trip by water. ‘ 


Fare to Roseburg — 
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About the first thing to attract the atten- 
tion of the traveler after leaving the city, 
~ will be the 

“'TUILES,” which is the native name 
given to the rushes which cover the low 
lands and bays of California. They are of 
the bulrush family, probably the father of 
all rushes. They grow from six to ten 
feet high, and so thick on the ground that 
it is extremely difficult to pass among 
them. The lands on which they grow are 
subject to annual overflows. During the 
prevalence of the floods, miles and miles of 
these lands are under water, presenting the 
appearance of one vast lake or inland sea. 
In the fall and early winter, when the 
tuiles are dry, they are often set on fire, 
_ forming a grand and terrible spectacle, es- 
pecially during the night. When once the 
fire attains headway, nothing can quench 
its fury until the tuiles are swept away to 
the bauk of some water-course, which bars 
its further progress. : 

The soil composing the land is adobe, of 
a purely vegetable mold. Wherever it 
has been reclaimed, it produces grain and 
vegetables in aimost fabulous quantities. 

It is claimed by many, that, with proper 
appliances, these lands could be converted 
into magnificent rice fields; the advocates 
of this measure asserting that they possess 
every requisite of soil, clime, and adapta- 
bility to irrigation. The State has pro- 
vided for a system of levees, by which a 
large amount of land, heretofore known as 
tuile land, has been successfully reclaimed, 
and is now counted the most valuable in 
the State. 

The country, after leaving Sacramento, 
is level for a vast distance on either hand; 
the “tuiles”’ are disappearing, and, before 
we reach Knight’s Landing, the left-hand 
shore is more bold, and the wheat-fields 
and gardens have taken the place of “tuiles” 
along the river bank. 

We have already been to Marysville by 
railroad, now letus go via FEATHER RIVER, 
a beautiful stream, its clear waters contrast- 
ing advantageously with the muddy waters 
of the river we have left. We pass through 
a fine country with wheat farms on the 
higher lands, and reach Nicholas, a dull, 
quiet town of about 300 inhabitants, situa- 
ted at the junction of Bear River with the 
Feather. Proceeding up the Feather, we 
pass HOCK FARM, the home of the venerable 
pioneer of California, General Sutter. It 
is a lovely place—the old farm-house and 
iron fort standing on the bank of the 


stream. Enormous fig trees line the bank, 
while behind them car be seen the fine 
orchards and vineyards planted by the 
General over 50 years ago. General 
Sutter settled in California under a grant 
from the Russian Government, which con- 
veyed to him large tracts of land around 
Sacramento City, including the city site; 
also a large tract, of which Hock Farm is. 
apart. Sharpers and swindlers deprived. 
the old pioneer of most of his property, 
leaving him penniless, and a pensioner on 
the State. 


Passing on by the junction of the Yuba 
and Feather rive:s, we soon reach Yuba. 
near Marysville, 65 miles from Sacramento, 
by water. (See description on page 167)- 
Returning to the Sacramento, the right- 
hand bank of the river appears low and 
swampy, covered with “tuiles” for a great. 
distance inland. Passing on, we soon ar- 
rive at 

-Knieut’s LANDING—a small place—46 
miles from Sacramento. Population about 
200. It is quite a shipping point for Yolo. 
county, and is on the line of the California 
Pacific railroad. This road, in 1873-4, ex- 
tended to Marysville, crossing the river at. 
this point, but the floods washed away the: 
road-bed on the east side of the river. The 
road passed into the hands of the ‘‘ Central’ 
Company, who had a road to -Marysville- 
via the Roseville Junction. So it never was 
repaired, but the bridge turned to allow a. 
free passage of the river boats, and has 
been so, for the last four years, and probably 
will so remain until it rots down. 

For a long distance above Knight’s 
Landing, the low marshy plains continue: 
on our right, the higher land covered with 
wheat on our left, with no towns of any 
importance to note until we arrive at 


CoLtussa—This is a point of considerable 
trade—i25 miles from Sacramento. It is. 
the county seat of Colusa county, situated 
on the west bank of the Sacramento River,. 
and contains about 1,500 inhabitants. The: 
Colusa Sun is publi-hed here. 

The town was laid out in 1850, by Col- 
onel Semple, the owner of the ‘Colusa. 
Grant’’—containing two Spanish leagues. 
It is now the center of avery large farming” 
and grazing country. Schools and churches. 
are well represented. Stages run daily be- 
tween Colusa and Marysville—29 miles; 
also to Williams, nine miles west. 

Passing on up the river, the country 
seems to gradually change to a grazing,. 
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instead of a grain country, more especially 
-on the west. 

About 200 miles further and we reach the 
Landing of Chico—but we have already 
described the town on page 186, so we will 
pass on. On the right-hand side, the shores 
care low and sedgy most of the way, fit only 
for grazing when the floods have subsided ; 
yet we pass intervals of grain fields till we 
arrive at Red Bluffs—270 miles from Sac- 
ramento, at the head of navigation. See 
-description of the town on page 170. 

We will now return to the city of Sac- 
ramento, and there take another route. 


Down the Sacramento River. 


Stepping on board of a large passenger 
and freight boat, we start down the river 
‘towards San Francisco. The plains stretch 
away on either hand, and there is little to 
be seen except the gardens and farms along 
‘the banks on the higher ground, the wide 
waste of “tuiles,” and the plains and moun- 
‘tains beyond. On the left—away in the 
dim distance, the hills succeed the plains, 
the mountains the hills, until the vast pile 
‘towers among the clouds. 

Winding around curves, where the stern 
of the boat is swept by the willows on the 
shore, we glide down the river, past 
‘sloughs, creeks, and tuile swamps, until we 
pass FREEPORT, 12 miles from thecity, a 
dittle hamlet of half a dozen dwellings. 

Floating along between the low banks, 
covered with willow and shrub, we pass 
MississipP1 BEND—24 miles from Sac- 
ramento. Here the river makes one of its 
numerous curves, almost doubling back on 
itself. 

To the left is the little town of Ricu- 
LAND, containing a half-dozen dwellings. 
Now the Nevada Mountains fall behind, 
.and we have one vast plain around us. 
We pass the outlet of Sutter’s Slough, and 
‘then the Hog’s Back—a long sand-bar, 
which stretches diagonally across the 
Yiver. The water here is very shoal. A 
wing dam has been built from the western 
‘shore, half way across the channel, which 
‘throws the water into a narrow compass, 
giving greater depth to the bar. Next 
-comes Cache Creek Slough, cn which large 
-quantities of grain are shipped to San 
Francisco via Sacramento River, from Yolo 
and Solano counties. Now we are passing 
along by the Rio Vista hills, which come 
-close to the water’s edge on the right-hand 
shore. Thesc hills are the first we have seen 
near the river since leaving the city. They 
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consist of one long, low ridge, broken into 
hillocks cn its crest. These hills are ex- 
cellent wheat land, yielding an abundant 
harvest. The land is very valuable, though 
but a few years have passed since it was 
sold for 25 cents per acre. The town of 
Rio Vista is situated on the slope of the 
foot-hills, and contains about 3800 in- 
habitants. Formerly the town stood 
on the low ground, near the river bank, 
but the flood of ’62 washed it away, car- 
rying from 40 to 60 houses down the river. 
The people fled to the high lands, where 
they remained until the passing steamers 
took~them away. For days the little 
steamer Rescue was plying up and down 
the river, running far out over the sub- 
merged plains, picking up the “‘stragglers,”’ 
who were surrounded by the waters. Some 
were found on the house-roofs, with the 
flood far up the sides of their dwell- 
ings, and others were rescued from the 
branches of trees, which afforded them 
the only resting-place above the waters. 
The flood of °’62 will long be™ re 
membered by those who then dwelt on the 
banks of the Sacramento. 

We next pass CoLLINGSVILLE, a long 
wharf on the right-hand side of the river, 
with a house or two standing close by. It 
is a point of shipment of considerable 
freight, for the country, and grain for the 
city. A little below this point, the San 
Joaquin River unites with the Sacramento, 
entering from the left, forming Suzsun 
Bay (pronounced Soo-e-soon). 

ANTIOcH—just across the bay—is in 
Contra Costa county; population, 500. 
Three miles south, by railroad, are the 
Mount Diablo coal mines, which yield 
large quantities of coal. 

‘there are several manufactories of pot- 
tery in the town—the clay in the vicinity 
being a very superior article. The Ledger, 
a weekly paper, is published here. Atten- 
tion has lately been attracted to the silk 
culture, and many thousand mulberry trees 
have been planted. 

Passing on down the bay, we enter the 
Straits cf Carquinez, when a long, low 
wharf on the right attracts our attention. 
It is fronting the old town of Benicie, 
of which more hereafter. ; 

Passing on down the straits we 
have a fine view of Vallejo, which 
lies to our right, near where we enter 
San Pablo Bay. Turning to the left, 23 
miles more brings us to San Francisco. 
ut we must return to Sacramento and 
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Take the old Overland Route, 
Via Stockton and Livermore Pass. 
Leaving Sacramento, the route is 
along the east bank of the Sacramento 
River, through well-cultivated gar- 
ne orchards and vineyards 5.7 miles 
fe) 

Brighton.—Here we learn that the 
cars of the Sacramento Valley rail- 
road, managed by the Central Pacific 
Company,run down on the same track 
as the “Central” to this station, where 
they branch off. Let us step into 
thein, and see where they go. Patter- 
son’s is five miles; Salsbury’s six 
miles; Alder Creek, three miles, and 
three more to 

Fotsom—twenty-five mileseastfrom 
Sacramento, in Sacramento county, 
on the south bank of the American 
River; population about 2,000. Vine 
culture is an important industry. 
Some of the finest vineyards in the 
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State are located here, including the 
Natoma, which is celebrated for its. 
fine quality of raisins and wine. To 
the north and east of the town placer 
mining isthe principal business; to the 
south and west, farming and grazing. 

There are extensive granite quarries. 
in the vicinity. From the bed of the 
river, near this point, large quantities. 
of cobble-stones have been obtained, 
for paving the streets of Sacramento 
and San Francisco. 

Folsomis ornamented with fruit and 
shade trees, and has many fine publie 
and private buildings, with magnifi- 
cent scenery. Regular stages leave 
for Coloma, daily, via Mormon Island, 
Salmon Falls and Greenwood Valley, 
twenty-four miles distant. 


The Indians call the telegraph the “whispering 
spirit.” 

Emigrants, on the plains, are called, by the 
older settlers, “pilgrims.” 


No. 15 Annex. State Capitol of Cali- 
fornia.—This is one of the first objects which 
meets the eye when approaching Sacramento 
from the east. It is a conspicuous landmark. 
The building occupies the center of four blocks, 
bounded by 10th and 12th, and by L and N 
streets. The grounds form three terraces, slightly 
elevated above each other, and connected by easy 
flights of steps. They areregularly laid out, and 
covered with a beautiful sward, closely shaven 
by the lawn-cutter. They are interplanted with 
shrubs and evergreen trees. The outer border of 
the lowest terrace is studded with flowers. Its 
front is toward 10th street, and is 350 feet long. 
Approaching it from this point you may regard 
it as a great central building, from which rises 
the lofty dome, and having on each side a large 
wing. A flight of granite steps, 25 feet high by 
80 feet in width, leads to a front portico of ten 
columns, through which, and a large hall, the 
rotunda of 72 feet diameter is found in the cen- 
ter ; and from this, in each story, halls, elegantly 
arched, extend through the front and wings, the 
State offices being on either side. Five female 
figures ornament the front above the columns. 
The central one is standiug, the remaining four 
are in sitting postures. They represent war, 
science, agriculture and mining. The wings 

forming the flanks of the building are 164 feet 
above the first or basement story. The north 
and south flanks of the building form, respect- 
ively, the Assembly and Senate chambers, the 
former being 82x72, and the latter 72x62. In 
the rear center, a circular projection of 60 feet 
diameter forms the State Library. The first 
story of 25 feet is of white granite, from neigh- 
boring quarries, and is surmounted by a cornice 
of the same. Above this the body of the main 
dome is surrounded by an open balcony, which 
is supported by 24 fluted Corinthian columns 
and an equal number of pilasters. Above this 
balcony the body of the dome is supported by an 
equal number of ornamental pilasters. From 
these rises the great metallic dome. From the 


top of this dome in turn rise 12 fluted Corinthian 
pillars, which support the final or small dome, 
and this is surmounted by the statue of Cali- 
fornia. 

The whole interior is one solid mass of iron 
and masonry. The dome of the interior rotunda, 
which is of iron ornaments and brick work, is 
exceedingly handsome. Lhe panels and pedestals 
under the windows are of the beautiful laurel, 
well known in California for its susceptibility to 
receive a high polish. All the first floor doors 
are of walnut, with laurel panels, as are also the 
sashes throughoutthe building. The stories are, 
respectively, 21 feet 6 inches, 20 feet, and 18 
feet in height. It covers, withits angles, nearly 
60,000 surface feet of ground, and measures. 
over 1,200 lineal feet round in all the angles. 
See large illustration, No. 16. 

No. 58 ANNEX.—_New Sacramento De- 
pot.—From page 165.—The Central Company 
have completed a depot at Sacramento, that is 
the largest, finest and most commodious on the 
Pacific Coast. Itis constructed of the best ma- 
terial and in the most substantial manner. Itis 
situated about midway between the bridge over 
the Sacramento river and the company’s shops, 
fronts north, on ground filled in and specially 
prepared for that purpose. The main building 
is 416 feet long, and 70 feet 6 inches wide, two 
story. The front has four large arches in the 
center, and eight smaller ones on each side. 
Three tracks run through the building, and a 
platform 22 feet wide. In the rear is an annex, 
160 feet long, and 35 feet wide, one story, in 
which is a dining-room, 40x55 feet, 14 feet high, 
two waiting-rooms, 26x35 feet. On the first floor 
are ticket, sleeping-car, and telegraph offices, 
lunch counter and baggage-room, news-room, etc. 
The second story is occupied by the offices of the 
Sacramento Valley Railroad, Supt. of Division of 
the C. P., Train Dispatchers, Conductors, Rooms 
for Storage, Stationery, etc. 

Sacramento is now a regular eating station. 
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Passing on seven miles to White Kocks, 
eight to Latrobe, and eleven to Shingle 
Springs, brings us to the end of the rail- 
road, 49 miles from Sacramento. 

PLACERVILLE.—is twelve miles from 
‘Shingle Springs, with which it is connect- 
ed with daily stages. It is the county 
seat of E] Dorado county, 66 miles east of 
Sacramento, at an altitude of 1,880 feet 
above tide—present population, about 
2,000. 

Who has not heard of Placerville, EF] 
Dorado county ? It was in this county, at 
Coloma, eight miles northeast of the city, 
where the 

FIRST GOLD DISCOVERY—was made Jan- 
uary, 19th, 1848—by J. W. Marshall, in the 
mill race of General Sutter. The an- 
nouncement of this discovery caused the 
wildest gold fever exciiement ever enperi- 
enced not only inAmerica, but in every 
part of the civilized world. 

The news of these rich discoveries sped 
with the wings of the wind, and thousands, 
yes, tens of thousands, in the Atlantic States 
left homes, friends, and all they held dear, 
to make their fortunes in this, the new E] 
Dorado. With many the excitement be- 
came intense, ships, steamers, barks, brigs, 
and all manner ofsailing vessels were char- 
tered or purchased for a trip “around the 
Horn ;” and no sacrifice was thought to be 
too much to make to procure the necessary 
outfit for the expedition. Again there were 
thousands who, choosing the land, boldly 
struck out toward the setting sun to cross the 
then almost unknown trackless_ deserts, 
and pathless mountains. Horses, mules 
and cattle were pressed into service, as well 
‘as all kinds of conveyances, while many 
started with hand-carts, propelling them 
themselves, upon which they packed their 
tools and provisions for the trip. Again, 
others started on foot, with only what they 
could pack on their backs, “trusting to 
luck.” Very few, if any, had a thought of 
the privations to be endured, or the obsta- 
cles to be overcome, so anxious were they 
to arrive at the Land of Gold. 

Those who came by water, passed in at 
the Golden Gate, and up the Sacramento, 
while those by land came pouring over the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, by natural 
passes, down, down into this beautiful val- 
ley, where a city of many thousands sud- 
denly sprang into existence. From a “lit- 
tle unpleasantness” the place was first 
known as “Hangtown,” but in 1852 it was 
changed to Placerville, which indicated at 


clay and sandy loam. 


that time, the nature of the mining done 
in the vicinity. Of the many thousands 

who started across the plains and moun- 
tains, hundreds died by the wayside, and 
were buried by their companions, while 
the greater number were “lost” by the 
hand of the frzendly Indian or the hostile 
Mormon. 

It has been estimated, and we think cor- — 
rectly, could the bones of these emigrants — 
be collected. and those of their animals, to- 
gether with their wagons and carts, in one 
continuous line, between the Missouri 
river and the Pacific coast, since the rush 
commenced in 1848, they would be more 
numerous and closer together than the tele 
graph poles on the line of the Pacific rail- 
road across the Continent. 

The early mining done about Placerville 
was done by hand, the pan, rocker, and 
long Tom; these have long since given 
place to the quartz mills—there are 32 in 
the county—and the hydraulic process, 
by which nearly all the mining is now 
done. 

Vine culture and fruit culture are now 
the most important occupations of the peo- 
ple of the county. Fresh and dried fruits 
are shipped by the hundreds of tons, while 
the annual crop of wine and brandy pro- 
duced is over 300,000 gallons. 

Placerville contains a goodly number of 
schools, and churches of almost every de- 
nomination, including a “Joss House.” 
The different secret orders are well repre- 
sented, and two newspapers, the Democrat 
and the Republican, make their appearance . 
every week. 

Placerville is situated in what is known as 
the FOOT-HILLS as the chain of broken 
land is called, which lies between the 
Sierra Mountains and the plains, extend- 
ing from Fresno county on the south, 
through Tuolumne, Calaveras, Amador, 
El Dorado, Placer, Nevada, Yuba, Butte 
to Tehama, on the north, comprising nearly 
one-fourth of the arable land of the State. 
The soil is altogether different from that of 
the valleys, being generally of ared, gravelly 
In the fittle valleys 
which are found among these hills, the soil 
is generally a black loam—the product of 
the mountain washings. Experiments, 
however, have decided the fact that these 
foot-hills are the natural vineyards of Cali- 
fornia. In El Dorado and Placer coun- 
ties, on these sandy foot-hills are now the 
finest vineyards in the State, from which are 
manufactured fine wines and raisins. 
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Here among these hills are as cozy 


homes as one could wish to 
have, where grain, vegetables and all 
kinds of fruit are raised in abundance, 
while thousands of acres are lying vacant 
awaiting the emigrant. 

The mulbery tree and the silkworm are 
cultivated to some extent in the foot-hills, 
and this branch of industry is lately re- 
ceiving considerable attention. 

Again we return to the TRans-OonTI- 
NENTAL, which we leftat Brighton. 

Florin—is four miles from Brighton. 
The many new buildings the well-cultiva- 
ted fields, the raisin grape vineyards, all 
denote a spirit of progress in the settlers, 
that would seem to say, “We have come here 
to stay.” 

‘The traveler has probably noticed several 
windmills along the road, before arriving 
at this station. The CaLiIrornIA WIND- 


MILL is a great institution in its way. It} 


seems to have been brought to a greater 
state of perfection on this coast than any- 
where else. From this place we will find 
their numbers to increase until we get to 
the “Windmill City,” as Stockton is often 
called, where they can be scen in great 
oumbers, in every direction. Many times 
the water is pumped into reservoirs built on 
the tops of the houses, resembling a cupola. 
from which pipes take the water to the 
different rooms throughout the house and 
grounds; the waste water is conducted in- 
to the gardens and fields for irrigating 

urposes. These mills are numerous in 
Ban Francisco and throughout the State. 
From Florin it is 6.2 miles to 

Elk Grove—Here, too, many recent 
improvements are noticeable. In a clear 
day the snow-capped Sierras, on the left 
can be plainly seen, and away to the south 
60 miles distant, 

Mount W1a4B10 rising clear and grand 
from out the plains, an unerring pilot to 
those who wandered across these once 
trackless plains that now are teeming with 
jife and industry. It is situated in the 
Contra Costa range of mountains, and is the 
meridian point in the land surveys of the 
‘State. Elevation 3,876 feet. The view from 
the summit includes the country and towns 
around San Francisco, San _ Pablo 
and Suisun bays, and the valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. It 
is reached by rail or steamboats from 
San Francisco, Stockton or Sacramento. 

The beautiful valley through which th: 
‘ road passes is now spreading out before us 

a 


_ 


itl we begin to realize that nature haa 
jone much for this “sunset land.” 

MecConnell’s—is a small station 3.5 
miles from Elk Grove. Near are large 
tields, where cattle and sheep are fed and 
fattened for market. 

Before reaching the next station, we 
‘cross Cosumnes River, which rises in the 
j|mountains to the northeast. The bottom 
lands are very wide, and covered with 
both white and live oaks, and near the 
stream with willows. The water gets very 
high in the spring-time, and very low in 
the summer. 

Galt—a station with a few dozen build- 
ings, large warehouses, big cattle pens, and 
shutes for loading cattle and sheep—is 7.7 
miles from McConne]l’s. At this station 
we find the 


Amadore Branch Railroad, 


Let us “change cars,” and note the re 
lsult. Leaving the station, our course is 
north a short distance, and then northeast 
towards the mountains, over a section of 
country devoted pretty generally to stock- 
caising—sheep principally. 

CicERo—is the first station, 8.8 miles 
distant, a small piace of about 150 mbhabr- 
tants. Passing on 11.7 miles further, we 
‘are at 

CARBONDALE—Here are extensive coal 
mines, operated by the Jone Coal Co., who 
load on an average fifteen cars per day— 
150 tons. 

At Michigan Bar, eight miles north, 
large quantities of the best pottery are 
manufactured, which finds its market over 
this road. From Carbondale it is 6.7 
miles to 

IonE—the end of the road, 27.2 miles 
from Galt. This place is in Amadore 
county, in a section devoted to mining and 
agriculture. 

The coal mines located here have yielded 
about 200 tons per day during the year 
1878. A new vein of coal, struck towards 
the last of the year 1877, opens up an al- 
most unlimited deposit. Placer mining is 
carried on to some extent on Sutter Creek. 

The News, a weekly paper, is published 
at Ione, which is also a point from which 
fourteen mining towns, large and small, 
draw their supplies. Some of these are 
reached by stage as follows: Volcano, 
population, 500; West Point, 300; Jack- 
son, San Andreas, Mokelumna dill, Sut 
ter, Amador, Drytown, Plymouth, and 
Fiddletown. These places are from ten to 
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fifleen muifes distant. 
fifteen miles southeast to Mokelunina Hill, 
(pronounced Mokel-m-ne;) county: seat -of 
Calaveras county. This is one of the early 
mining towns of the State. Piacer mines 
were worked as early as 1848, and are 
worked to some extent at the present time; 
but quartz mining and agriculture are the 
principal occupation of the people. It is 
a pretty little town; the streets are orna- 
mented with shade trees on each side, and 
has some beautiful gardens and private 
residences, with good schoolsand churches, 
several good hotels, and one weekly news- 
paper—the Chronicle—the oldest paper in 
the State. Population, 1,200. 

We will now return to Galt, and start 
once more south. 

Acampo—is a small station where 
trains seldom stop, 5.4 miles from Galt, 
and 2.9 miles from 

LLodi—The country along here has 
been settled up very much in the last four 
years; the fields are pretty generally 


From Ione it isying of the mines to tle eastward. Some — 


of this trade is still retained; but, com- 
pared. with the .tremendous grain trade 
which has sprung into existence within 
ihe last six years, it sinks to a unit. The 
city has many beautiful public and private 
buildings, thirteen churches, fourteen pub- — 
lic and many private schools; is lighted 
with gas, and well supplied with water, 
the latter from an artesian well 1,002 feet 
deep, which discharges 360,000 gallons per 
day—the water rising ten feet above the 
city grade. There are several good hotels; 
the Yo-Semite and Grand are the prin- 
cipal ones. The Independent and the 
Herald are daily papers, published here. 
The city is embowered in trees and shrub- 
bery: most of the private residences and 
gardens of the citizens are certainly very 
tastefully ornamented with all kinds of 
vines, shrubbery, and flowers. 

The soil around Stockton is “adone,” a 
vegetable mold, black and very slippery, 
and soft during the rainy season. This 


fenced and well cultivated, and some fine|extends southward to the Contra Costas, 
vineyards of the raisin grape can be seen.;and west about five miles, where the 
Many new buildings attest the thrift of the}sand commences and extends to the river. 
people. Stages leave this station daily—| Stockton, for several years after the com- 
except Sunday—for Mokelumne Hill, 35; pletion of the Overland road, was the 
miles east. starting point—in stages—for Yo Semite 

Castle—is six miles from Lodi. Our) Valley and aii the big trees. But, by 
train rolls along through fine broad bottom) the building of the Visalia Division of 
lands, dotted here and there with white-| the “Central,” most, if not all, the travel for 
oak trees, which, at a distance, appear like| Yo Semite, Mariposa and the Tuolumna 
an old New England apple-tree. big tree groves, has taken that route, the 

Six miles further, just before reaching|istance by stage being much shorter. 
the next station—on the right, that large (See map of route, page 120.) Again. by 
building is the Starm INsANE Asyuum.|the building of the Stockton & Visalia, 
The grounds devoted to the use of the;and Stockton & Copperopolis rail- 
asylum occupy 100 acres. The first build-|roads, all the travel for the Calaveras 
ing in view is the male department; the; Big Tree Grove, goes by that route. 
second, the female. We are now in the|(See map.) For a description of the 
suburbs of route to Yo-Semite Valley and the Ma- 


Stocktom—the county seat of San 
Joaquin county. Population, 13,000. Ele- 
Vation, 23 feet. The city was. named in 
honor of the old naval commodore of that 
name, who engaged in the conquest of 
California. It is situated on a small bay, 
of the San Joaquin River, at the head of 
navigation; navigable for crafts of 200 
tons; yet steamboats of light draft ascend 
the river (San Joaquin) 150 miles farther. 
Stockton is situated in the midst of level 
plains, celebrated for their great yield of 
grain. It is the center of an immense 
ieee trade. In early times, the only trade 

epended upon for the support of the 
city was derived directly from the work- 


riposa and Tuolumna big trees, see 
under “Towards Sunrise,” page 209. 
To CaLaveras Bia TREES—we will 
simply note the route. Take 8. &C. R. 
R.—a branch of the Central Pacific—at 
the same depot, and the route is east, 
six miles to Charleston, three to Walt- 
hall, two to Holden and four more to 
Peters, 15 milesfrom Stockton. From 
Peters, a line branches off to the 
south-east. On that branch, it is five 
miles to rarmington, three to Grigo, 
five to Clyde, four to Burnett's and 
two more to Oak Dale, the end of the 
road, 34.4 miles from Stockton. 
Returning to Peters, itis 7 miles to 
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Waverly and cight more to Milton, the end 
of the road, 30 miles, from Stockton. Some 
_ travel leaves Milton for Yo Semite Valley, 
Chinese Camp, Big Oak Flat and the Tuo- 
lumne Big Trees; distance from Milton, 87 
miles, | | 

Stages 1cave Milton regularly for Mur- 


phys, 30 miles; Sonora, 86 miles; Chinese ' 60 feet in circumference; “ Pride of the 


Camp, 28 miles and all mining towns of 
note to the north and east. From Milton 
it is 45 miles to the Calaveras Big Tree 
Grove, via Murphys. 

Bia TreEs—There has been, up to the 
present time, ten “Big Tree Groves” dis- 
covered on the western slope of the Sierra 
_ Nevada Mountains, numbering from 92 to 
1,000 trees each, and ranging in height 
from 250 to 321 feet, with a circumference, 
at the ground, of from 60 to 95 feet each. 

The largest ever discovered is called the 
“Father of the Forest’’—now prostrate— 
and measures 435 feet in length and 110 
 feetincircumference. Itisin the Calaveras 


12 


ERMORE PASS TUNNEL.—Scee page 179 


grove. ‘The elevation of this gruve above 
tide is 4,735 feet. The trees number 92, 
ranging from 150 to 321 feet in height. 
The most notable are the “Father of the 
Forest,” as above stated: the “ Mother of 
the Forest,” 321 feet high, 90 feet in circum- 
ference; “ Hercules,” 820 feet high, 95 feet 
in circumference ; “ Hermit,” 318 feet high, . 


Forest,” 276 feet high, 60 feet in circum- 
ference; “Three Graces,” 295 feet high, 93 
feet in circumference; “ Husband & Wife,” 
202 teet high, 60 fcet in circumference; 
“ Burnt Tree ’—prostrate—330 feet long, 97 
feet in circumference; “The Old Maid,” 
“Old Bachelor,” “Siamese Twins,” “Mother 
& Sons,” the “ Two Guardsmen,” and many 
others range from 261 to 300 feet in height 
and from 59 to 92 feet in circumference. 
Of over 350 big trees in the Mariposa 
grove, 125 are from 250 to 35u feet in height 
and 40 feet in circumference. The “Ram- 
bler” is 250 feet high, and 102 feet in cir- 
cumfcrence, at the ground. 
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Hotel accommodations at the different 
groves, and in Yo Semite Valley will be 
found ample. Returning to Stockton, we 
once more take the Overland train for San 
Francisco. This is a great country for 
rapid changes. Where to-day there are 
only stages, to-morrow there may be palace 
cars; so that it is almost impossible for us 
to keep up with the times, When our 
guide was first published, in 1869, not one 
foot of all the roads we have come over, 
from the Missouri to this place, or will go 
over, or that are, was built or hardly 
thought of. How fast we live! At the 
sume proportional increase for the next 
ten years, where will we be? 
Lathrop—is 8.9 miles south of Stock- 
ton, at tre junction of the ‘“ Visalia Di- 
vision’? of the Central Pacific railroad. 
Here the R. R. Co. have erected a fine, large 
hotel, before which trains stop 30 minutes, 
to affurd passengers an opportunity to take 
a meal, for which the moderate charge of 
50 cents is made. (Fora description of the 
country to the south, including Yo Semite 
Valley and the big trees of Mariposa and 
‘Tuolumna groves, See page 211.) Ifere 


passengers for Fort Yuma, Los Angete , 


and intermediate country can “change 
cars,” if they choose, without going to San 
Francisco. : 

From Lathrop, it is 3.6 miles to the 
bridge over the San Joaquin River. Here 
the cars come to a full stop before crossing, 
to be sure to guard against accidents—as 
the bridge has a “draw” for the accom- 
modation of the river boats. This company 
has a rule for all their employes, and a 
“ GOLDEN” ONE IT Is, that “ Jn cuse of un- 
certainty, always take the safe side.” This 
rule is well observed; few “ accidents”? take 
place on the roads operated by this com- 
pany, for the reason that the road is con- 
structed of good materials, and in the most 
substantial manner, with all its equipments 
of the first class. The officers are thor- 
oughly practical men, who never discharge 
an employe, on any consideration, who has 
proved to be a competent man for his posi- 
tion, simply to make room for a favorite, 
or a worthless “ cousin.” 

Crossing the bridge, the long range of 
the Contra Costa Mountains looms up in 
the distance, directly ahead, and extends a 
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Banta—is 1-4 miles from the bridge, 
and is reached after passing over @ 
broad bottom, the soil of which is a 
rich, deep sandy loam and very produc- 
tive. This station consists of a post- 
Oflice, a half-dozen stores, several large 
freight warehouses, with a surrounding 


‘country, well settled, most of which is 


under cultivation. Stages leave this 
Station on arrival of trains for Grayson- 
ville, 20 miles; Mahoney, 35 miles; and 
Hiil’s Ferry, 44 miles. 

After leaving the station, we have 
| witnessed, on several occasions, by look- 
ing away to the right, that curious 
phenomenon, the mirage, which is often 

seen on the desert. (See page 142). 

| AT TRAcY—three mileswest of Banta 
we come to the junction of the new 
San Pablo & Tulare Railroad, a division 
of the Central, opened nthe summer of 
1878, and runs via Martinez, along San 
Pablo Bay via Berkley to Oakland, dis- 


tance 838 miles to San Francisco, with 


no yrades, being 12 miles longer than. 


the route via Livermore Pass. Weshall 

take this ROUTE /irst, and then return. — 
"f racy—is situated ona broad plain, 

with the Contra Costa range of moun- 


tains to the south and westward, and 
the -an Joaquin River on the east and 
northward, the broad bottom lands of 
which extend for over thirty miles 
north, where they unite with, and from 
thence become the great Sacramento 
Valley, extending farther than the eye 
can reach. The station buildings are 
located between the old and the new 
tracks, and are very commodious. 
| From Tracy, our course is north of 
west, direct for the junction of the 
Sicramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 
‘The country is principally settled by 
agriculturists and small stock raisers. 
|The lands where cultivated, are fenced, 
‘and can always be depended upon for 
Yaising good crops; some without irri- 
‘gation, but @ll with it—the facilities 
‘for which are readily obtained, and 
with little expense. 

Bethany—is the first station after 
leaving Tracy, trains stop on signal. 

To the left five miles, are the Contra 


long distance to the right and left, on either| Costa mountains, grass covered, with 
hard, as though to effectually stop our|timber in the ravines, and some treeson — 


progress. We cannot see any place to get 
through or over them, yet we are sure San 
Francisco is on the other side. 


the higher peaks. Near the station, on 
the left, is a grove of eucalyptus trees. 


barracks. (See description page 187.) 
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Continuing on nine miles, we reach] JERLis—is 5.2 miles from Bantas, west, 


another signal station, named Byron, |Situated in the midst of a beautiful valley, 


from which it is five miles tothe signal| which is rapidly settling up. The coal 
station of BRENTWoOoD. Ouxk trees are| mines of Corral Hollow are fourteen miles 
numerous for the last ten miles, with|@istant from this station to the southeast, 
some chaparral in places on the right.|connected a portion of the way by rail- 
The soil isa rich sandy loam, warm, and |track. The “Central” Co. use large quan- 
easily worked. The mountains to the|tities of this coal—besides transporting it 


left, are closer and covered with trees. |t0 San Francisco, and other cities and 


Five miles further and we stop at towns. Since leaving the last station we 
Antioch Station—The town 1s/ Lave gained altitude, this station being 
one nile to the right, on the banks of |%6 feet elevation. Another engine will be 
the San Joaquin River, above its junc attached here, as the grade increases rap- 
tion with the Sacramento. See page 189, |idly after leaving this station until we get 
Leaving Antioch, we pass under three to the summit of the mountain. 
railroad tracks which come down from!__ Midway — formerly called “Zink 
the coal mines, two miles to the left, and House,” is 5.7 miles from Ellis; elevation, 
run to shipping wharfs one mile to the 897 feet. Soon after leaving the station, 
right. These mines are extensive, but “@ enter the blufls, pass through deep 
the quality is quite ordinary. cuts and over high fills, our two iron 
Our road for the next twenty miles i, horses puffing and blowing furiously as 
cut through many narrow rocky or san- they, labor up the heavy grade. ‘These 
dy spurs, from 50 to 100 feet in height bluffs are heavy sand, and almost destitute 
that shoot down from the mountains °f vegetation. To our right can be seen 
on our left, to the water’s edge on our the old wagon road, but now almost de- 
right, between which, are as many little Sctted. Still upward and onward, the 
creeks, or sloughs, over which the road !028 train thundering around this jutting 
is built, sometimes on piles, and with Poimt and over that high apes 
tuile lands on each side. twisting and turning, first to the right, an 
-Cornwall—is five miles from An- ‘e4 to the left, like some huge serpent, 
tioch, opposite Suisun Bay, just below While the bluffs seem to increase in height, 
fie junction of the Sacramento and San *24 the canyon is narrower and darker at 


Sia Sar Wee : every turn, until, at last, we are plunged 
oaquin WwW m ; ’ : 
vee eae 8, which are one mile to into total darkness, and the tunnel of Liver- 


: : : : ation, 740 feet. This tun- 

At this station we get a first view of UO" Paces | : 
the town of Benicia, five miles ahead to ner ae he ny ee ee 
the right, on the opposite side of the mento to San Francisco; is 1,116 feet long, 
waters. Those large buildings on the pene ead Dy ney Unrbere (See ue 


j : : tration, page 177 
higher ground are the U.S. arsenal and “‘pag.ing through the tunnel, our descent 


is rapid, through a narrow canyon, down 
into one of the loveliest little valleys in 
the whole country, and 7.9 miles from 
Midway our train stops at 


To the left of our train, all along be- 
side the mountains, are many well- 
ede and gu vated farms, with neat 
cottages surrounded by orchards, vine- m —This is a small station ° 
yards, fruit, and flowers, together with Se raeen ont mountain. Speeding to 
evergreen shade trees in great variety, the westward 8.1 miles, brings us to 
and in great abundance.  Bivermore—a thrifty town of about 

Passing Bay PornT in eight miles, 1,200 inhabitants, most of whom are en- 
AVON In three, four more brings us to gaged in agricultural pursuits. The town 

Martinez—the county seat of Con- jg the center of Livermore Valley—one of 
tra Costa county, a small town of about the most fertile in the State—is about 20 


600 inhabitants. The country is princi- miles long and fifteen miles wide, sur- 


pally devoted to agriculture and vine |rounded by the Contra Costa Mountains, 
culture, the vineyards being numerous |and their numerous spurs. To the north, 
_Continuing along, at times on the|away above the head of the valley, rises 
river bank and through several rocky|Mt. Diablo, the meridian center of the 
cuts, 34g miles brings us to the Short] Pacific coast. 


Line Overland Route. (See page 183). At the station are several very large 
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warehouses for storing grain—as this is a 
productive grain valley—several large 
hotels, some stores and many fine, costly 
residences. Here are particularly notice- 
able the eucalyptus, or Australian blue 
tree; we have seen it ina few places 
before, but from this time forward they 
will be found numerous, in some. places 
capnee immense groves. These trees 
are planted along the sides of the streets, 
around public buildings, in the grounds of 
private residences, and by the Railroad 
Company, in immense quantities, The 
latter had 800,000 of these trees growing 
beside their road and around their stations 
in the year in 1877, and we understand 
500,000 more are to be set out as soon as 
they ean be procured. One peculiarity of 
this tree, besides its being an evergreen 
and unusually thrifty, is, that it will grow 
on the most sandy, alkaline, dry and bar- 
ren soil, and it is said to be a sure preven- 
tive against chills and fever, where it is 
grown in profusion. Some claim that itis 
fire-proof, and that shingles or plank sawed 
from these trees will not burn, and for that 
reason they are very much esteemed in 
Australia—its native country—and from 
which the first on this coast were imported. 
There are 125 known species of the 
eucalypti, about 50 of which are to be 
found in California. 
Leaving Livermore, the ground is 
covered very thickly in places with white, 
water-worn pebbles, from the size of a 
mustard seed to that of a bird’s egg; when 
the ground is bare of grass or grain, they 
show very plainly. 
Pleasanton—is reached 6.1 miles 
- west of Livermore, after crossing a long 
bridge over Alameda Creek. The town 
contains about 600 population and is beau- 
tifully situated on the western edge of 
the valley, and isa thrifty, substantial town. 
Leaving the station, the mountain again 
looms up directly ahead, and it looks to be 
impossible this time to get through it; but 
soon the train passes around, or through 
several mountain spurs, and emerges into 
a narrow canyon, down which ripples the 
sparkling Alameda Creek. The bluffs on 
each side are steep, and covered with scri.b 
oaks, wild oats,and bunch grass. Sycamcre 
trees are to be seen, also white and live 
oaks, some with long, drooping moss- 
covered boughs—some very Jarge—grow 
ae on the banks of the creek, presenting ui 
a distance the appearance of an apple-tree 
fruit. down. 


laden with On we go, 
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down, first on one side of the creek, then 
on the other, the bluffs drawing in close on 
both sides, through deep cuts, over high 
bridges, with rapidly changing scenery on 
either hand. Soon we enter a little valley 
where once was located the San Jose Junc- 
tion at 
Sunol 
seen on the left. 


the road bed of which can be 
Then the caynon narrows 


to a gorge, and on, on we go past the old — 
“Vallejo Mill,” the track curving to the 


westward, and 11.6 miles from Pleasan- 
ton the train arrives at ie 
Wiles—elevation 86 feet. From Liver- 


| more Pass we have descended 654 feet, and | 


i are now in the valley, which continues to 
‘San Francisco Bay. 
Niles is situated in the thickest settled 
'portion of Alameda Valley, surrounded by 
‘the finest lands in the State of California, 
anil will, at no distant day, be a place of 
‘considerable importance. Seven miles to 
‘the south, by rail, are the noted warm 
springs of Alameda county. 

Niles is now the junction of the San 
Jose branch, which runs around the head 
‘of Alameda Valley and San Francisco Bay. 
As the train for San Jose is ready, let us 
step on board and take a look at the coun- 
try. Four miles brings us to WasiINGTON, 
‘About two miles to the east is located the 
old mission San Jose, in a delightful nook 


in the mountains,justsuch a beautifulsite — 


‘as all the old Padres were sure to select. 
Three miles further is the WarM Sprines, 
where the traveler will find ample accom- 
modations for a pleasant sojourn. 
springs are situated a short distance from 
the station, in a quiet little valley amon 

‘the foot-hills, rather retired, surrounde 

iby attractive scenery. The waters are im- 


‘pregnated with sulphur, and are highly 


‘spoken of for their medicinal qualities. 
‘Near these springs is one of several coun- 
try residerces owned by the Hon. Leland 
. Stanford, President of this road. Itisnow 


| occupied by his brother, Josiah, who over- — 


‘looks many orchards of choice fruit, be- 
‘sides a vineyard containing 100,000 vines. 
From the Springs it is four miles to MIL 
PETAS, and seven more to SAN JOSH, at 
which place the “ Central” connects with 
the Southern Pacific railroad fcr the north 
and south. (See description of San Jose 
on page 206) 


Returning to Niles, we continue our 


journey towards “ Frisco.” 
On a clear day, thecity of San Francisco 
6 miles distant—can be distinctly seen 


These 
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a little to the left, ahead of the train across 
the bay. 

Decota—is three miles from Niles, 
through beautiful fields on our left and 
high bluffs on the right. This is a new 
town—one preparing for the future, and 
promises at this time to be one of unusual 


importance as a suburban residence for the 


merchant princes of San Francisco. 

The lots are very large, with wide aven- 
-ues, beside which are planted long rows of 
irees—mostly eucalyptus—to the numbcr 
of from 40,000 to 50,000. The water comes 
from living springs, which flow abundantly 
a few miles to the east in the mountains. 
To the left the valley stretches away ten 
miles to San Francisco Bay, dotted here 
and there with comfortable farm-houses, 
and on all sides extensive and well-culti- 

vated fields. 

Pussing along, many young orchards and 
groves of trees will be noticeable, alsosome 
of the beautiful country residences of San 
Francisco’s merchants. 

Hayward’s Station—is 6.3 miles 

“from Decota. The town is one mile to the 
east, nestling in beside the mountains, and 
a lovely hamlet it is, completely embow- 
ered in ornamental trees, among which are 
the Japanese persimmon. Near the town 
are two groves of eucalyptus trees, of about 
150 acres, aggregating 250,000 trees, 200,000 
of which are raising for the Railroad Com- 
pany. ‘The town has a population of about 
1,000, many of whom do business in San 
Francisco, going and returning daily, 22 
miles, 

Along this valley for many miles, the 
Railroad Company have planted, beside 
their road, double rows of the “ gum-tree,” 


as the eucalyptus is called here, and we | 


understand, should the experiment prove 
satisfactory they wil! continue the plgnting 
until their whole 2,000 miles of road and 
branches from Ogden, in Utah, to Yuma, 
in Arizona, will all be lined with these pe- 
culiar trees. 

From Hayward’s it is 2.7 miles to 

Lorenzo—This is a small village’ sur- 
rounded by wealth of all kinds. Away to 
the right, beside the mountain, that large 
building is the County Poor House. Some 
of the pioneers of this country, and others 
that were once rich, are in that building. 
This is a country where the “ups and 
downs” are very rupid; one is rich to-day, 
with gold to throw away, then poor to 
morrow, without a farthing in the world. 

Alameda county is noted for its peculiarly 
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rich and fertie sorl, which seems espe- 
cially adapted to the cultivation of all kinds 
of fruit and vegetables, the size and weight 
of which are truly marvelous, This val- 
ley is the currants’ home, which are raised 
in immense quantities. Here is located a 
large drying establishment, by the Alden 
process. One man, a Mr, Meek, has a 
2,200 acre farm here, on 300 of which, are 
250,000 currant bushes, 1,200 almond trees, 
| 4,200 cherry trees, 8,000 prune and plum, 
1,500 pear, 2,500 apple, 1,500 peach, and 
2,000 apricot trees, besides six acres in 
blackberries, and many orange trees. 
Another poor fellow has 120 acres, on 
which are 2,000 plum trees, 2,000 cherry, 
1,500 pear, 1,000 apple, 400 peach and apricot 
trees, and 25 acres in currants and berries. 
| Still another individual has 100,000 cur- 
rant bushes, and the fourth, raised in 1877, 
200 tons of pumpkins, 800 tons of beets, 
and 20 tons of carrots. Currants grow as 
large as filberts; cherries, three inches in 
circumferance; plums, pears, apples, 
| peaches, and apricots, extraordinarily 
| large, while carrots grow three fect long, 
and weigh 35 pounds; cabbages, 75 pounds; 
,Onions, five pounds; water-melons, 853 
{pounds; pumpkins—well, no scales can 
| weigh them—pears, 314g pounds; straw- 
berries, two ounces; and beets—not fAvode- 
lums—200 pounds. These beets beat in 
weight those raised in any other country— 
so far as heard from—and, one of our aged 
and revered philosophers once said ‘“‘ they 
beat the devil.”—Possibly, we are not 
sufficiently educated to make any posztive 
| statement of the kind that could: be taken 
ias reléable All kinds of grain yields are 
| enormous. 
From Lorenzo, it is 2.7 miles to 
Gam Leandro—This place contains 
| a population of about 2,000. It was once 
‘ the county seat of Alameda county, but that 
| honor was taken away to enrich Oakland, 
! yet the citizens seem to stand the loss, and 
ido not stop in their efforts to improve and 
beautify the town, or in raising the finest 
and largest vegetables in the State. 
The next siation is 4.2 miles distant, 
called 
Fielrose—This is a small station at 
the junction of the Alameda railroad. Close 
beside the, mountain, on the right, is lo. 
‘ated the Mills Seminary, for young ladies, 
The building cost about $100,000. The 
vrounds occupy 65 acres, and are mos! 
beautiful, in trees, lawns, etc. 


ALAMEDA — Alameda county, is four 


| 
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miles to the teft of this station. Popuwla- 
tion 1,600. It is situated on the eastern 
shore of San Francisco Bay, four miles 
from Alameda Point, and ten miles from 
San Francisco, with which itis connected by 
ferry boats, by the San Francisco & Ala- 
meda railroad, and with the “Central” at 
Melrose. It has good schools and 
churches and elegant private residences. 
The town abounds in beautiful groves 
of oaks. The Encinal and other parks are 
very beautiful. It is a favorite resort for 
bathers and for picnic parties from San 
Francisco. The Hneznal and Argus, both 
weekly papers, are published here. 

Passing on to the westward, the traveler 
will note a race track on the left, where 
some of the best blooded stock in the State 
can often be seen exercising. 

Near by is a large. smelting furnace, for 
manipulating gold, silver, and other ores. 

We are now passing through what— 
only a few years since—was an Open coun- 
try, now the suburbs of a big city, that is 
known as 


Kast Gakland—once called Brook- 
lyn, 2.8 miles from Melrose. An incor- 
porated part of Oakland—a very thrifty 
place—is separated from the old city by 
an arm of San Antonio Creek, but con- 
nected by bridges. Hast Oakland and 
Oakland are situated on the eastern shore 
of San Francisco Bay, on ground which 
slopes gradually back from the bay for 


several miles to the foot-hills, or base of 


the Contra Costa Mountains, in their rear. 
Upon this sloping ground are built many 
elegant “out of town” residences of the 
merchants of San Francisco, which com- 
mand a beautiful view of their city, the 
Bay, the Golden Gate, and the surrounding 
country. 

A short distance to the northeast, ina 
canyon of the mountains, are situated the 


“PIEDMONT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS.” 


These springs are strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, and itis claimed that they 
possess medicinal qualities. But why Cal- 
ifornians should be sick, or drink sulphur 
watcr, when they have such good wine, and 
so much of tt, we are unable to understand. 
The only cotton mill on the Pacific coast is 
located at this place—the “Oakland Cotton 
Mills.” , , 
Steam cars run regularly between the 
city and San Francisco, every half-hour, 
fare 15 cents; by commutation tickets 
much less. These cars run through the 


center of the city of Oakland, and noé on 
the track used by the Overland train, until 
the long pier is reached below Oakland 
Point. When the road was first built, all 
trains run through the heart of the city, 
but subsequently a road was built on piles 
over the shoal water on the edge of the bay, 
skirting the city front, reaching the old 
track on the pier, half a mile below Oak- 
gland Point, since which time Overland 
trains, by this route, take that track. 

Leaving East Oakland our train runs © 
along over the water, affording a very good 
‘view of the bay on the left, and on the 
‘right, Oakland, anu mountain to the back 
of it. Two miles further and the train 
stops at the station for 

@Qakland—the county seat of Ala- 

meda county, has a population of 34,700, 
and is the second city in size on the Pacific 
coast. Few cities in the world have ever 
increased, with as good, healthy, substantial — 
growth, as has Oakland within the last — 
seven or eight years. According to the 
census of 1870, the population was 11,- | 
104, an increase in ten years of nearly © 
twenty-four thousand. 
_ What Brooklyn, New York, is to New 
York City, so is Oakland to the city of San 
Francisco. The name of the city is sig- 
nificant of its surroundings, as it is situated 
in an extensive grove of evergreen oaks, 
with orchards, parks, gardens and vine- 
yards on every side. Nestling amidst this 
forest of perpetual green, can be seen, 
peeping out here and there, the magnificent » 
villa of the nabob, the substantial resi- 
dence of the wealthy merchant, and the 
neat and tasteful cottage of the “ well-to- 
do”? mechanic, who have been attracted — 
here by its grand scenery, mild climate, 
and quiet surroundings—being free from 
dust, noise, or the bustle of alarge city de- 
voted to business. 

Oakland is lighted with gas; has broad, 
well-paved streets; is abundantly supplied — 
with water; supports several horse rail- 
roads; three daily newspapers—the 7'rib- 
|une, Times, and the Democrat, and is pro- 
| vided with just a score of churches. ‘The 
| Masons, Odd Fellows, and many of the 
tther fellows have halls and hold regular 
meetings. 

Public and private schools are ample. 
The higher educational institutions com. 
prise the University of California, the State 
University School, the Female College of 
the Pacitic, the Oakland Military School, 
the Oakland Female Seminary, and the 
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- Convent of “Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart.” The University of California is 
- at Berkley, four miles distant. Itis con- 
structed throughout of brick and iron 
-—they say, earthquake and fire-proof. 
Neat the University, towards the bay, 
is located ihe State Asylum of the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind. It is amassive stone 
building, three stories high, 300 feet 
above the bay, and commanding a very 
-extensive view. Oakland, besides its 
attractions as a place of residence, 
has many manufactories, some very 
extensive, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of people. We have it from tlie 
best authority, that there are $4,350,000 
invested inthe manufacturing business, 
the annual product of which amounts to 
an enormous sum. The Central Pacific 
Railroad Company completed a road 
called the Berkley B-anch, and opened 
it for business January 9, 1878, which 
commences at the end of the pier at 
West Oakland, and runs north and east- 
ward around mountains of the Contra 
Costa Range, and in full view of San 
Pablo Bay,to Martinez, 35 miles, thence 
to Tracy, 48 miles, [see page 178]. By 
this route all overland trains run during 
1879, and hy which the trains for Los 
Angeles, Yuma, and Arizona now run. 
[S e map, page 120}. 
~The principal hotel at Fast Oakland 
is Tubbs’; at Oakland, the Grand Cen- 
tral. At Oakland Point, from which 
the long pier is built out into the bay, 
are located the extensive workshops of 
the Central Pacific. Their yard and 
ground occupy 129 acres, ee 
Leaving Oakland, our train speeds 
along through the edge of the city for 
about half amile, then gradually curves 
to the southward, running out to meet 
the main Oakland pier, which it reaches 
1.4 niles from Oakland, 1.6 miles from 
the Oakland end of the pier, and 2.1 
miles from the end of the pier to the 
westward. Down this long pier rolls 
our train, directly into the bay—but we 
must return to Sacramento, for the last 
time, and tike 


The New Short Line Route. 


See time table 
Taking our seat in the ears, in the 
“Central” depot, the train crosses the 
bridge—600 feet long—over the Sacra- 
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mento River, and pass through the 
town of 

Washington—on the west bank, a 
place of about 1,010° population, then 
cross the “Tuiles”—a broad belt of over- 
flowed swamp land—on an embankment 
and trestle bridge, raised above the an- 
nual floods, until we reach the highlands 
or elevated plains. The trestle bridge 
affords passage for the flood tides. 

From Sacramento it is 8.35 miles to 

Webster—a small side-track for 
loading cattle, near by which large 
numbers of cattle are-kept and fed, 
preparing for market. From Webster 
it is 4.88 miles to 

Davis—the junction of the Marys- 
ville Branch, where the road passes on 
north to Knight’s Landing and Willows. 
It contains a population of about 600. 
with many fine private residences. 

Turning :orth—from Davis—we pass 
through large groves of live oak, and 
highly cultivated fields, aud 5.05 miles 
from Davis, come to a side-track for 
loading cattle, called Merrit—but it 
did not have merit enough for our train 
to stop, so we passed along 4.34 miles to 

WoobDLANbD—the county seat of Yolo 
county, situated three miles west of 
Cache Creek, in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain. The town is one of the 
most thriving inthe State. Population 
about 8,000. Yolo county, in the sum- 
iner,isone vast wheat field—far, almost 
as the eye can reach, the waving wheat 
stretches away on either hand. ITLuge — 
oaks are seen in every direction, and 
several large warehouses for wheat 
appear. The principal hotels are the 
Crapt,and the Capital. Along the road 
we will observe a number of vineyards. 

Soon after leaving Woodland, on the 
right, can be seen the race track, where, 
at certain seasons, some good time is 
made. Again on the left, the track of 
the Northern railway branches off for 
Willows. Groves of oak and bands of 
sheep are numerous. 

(urris—A_ side-track, is passed 5.08 
miles from Woodland, and 4.05 miles 
more brings us to 

KNIGHT’s LANDING—at the landing 
of which we stopped on our way “up 
the Sacramento.” (ee description, page 
1a). 

Returning to Woodland we take the 
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Northern Railway. 


This road is operated by the ‘‘Cen- 
tral,”and passes through one continu- 
ous wheat field for the whole distance 
from Woodland to Willows, 87 miles. 
The stations and distances are YOouo, 
4.91 miles; BLAcKs, 5.88 miles; Dunni- 
gan, 7.52 miles; Harrington, D: 04 miles; 
Arbuckle, 517 miles: Berlin, A. 6 miles: 
Macy, 93 miles; Williams, 5 .73 miles ; 
Maxwell, 8.85 miles; ee ans 5.24 
miles ; : Norman, 3.66 miles ; Logandale, 
2.36 miles, and 5.57 Jniles more to the 

“end of the track,” at Willows. This 
road follows the general course ofthe 
SacramentoRiver, atadistance offrom 


ten to twenty miles to the westward. 

The Hot Sulphur Springs are situa- 
ted about ten miles west of Williams, 
and are quite a resort for invalids, 


| Crude sulphur is found in quantities. 
Returning to DAvis we start again 


for the south. 
Justafter crossing Putah Creek we 


come to the ae vineyard belonging = 
It contains 500 acres, — 


toa Mr. Brigg 
the greaterportion of whichis devoted 
to raisin grapes, the balance is in al- 
monds, figs, apricots and other fruit. 

TrEmMoNT isthe first station on the 
bills, 3.79 miles from Davis, but here 
trains seldom stop. 


No. 45 ANNEX.—The Geysers—No. 17 of 
our large series of views gives a very truthful 
picture of this wonderful region. Here extremes 
meetin a most astonishing way, if the diversity 
of mineral springs can be called extremes,as they 
are over two hundred in number and possess 
every variety of characteristics; some are hot 
and others are icy cold; some contain white 
sulphur, some black, some red, or yellow; others 
alum—and boiling alum at that; others iron; 
others soda; others —— oh, well, it’s idle to go 
on particularizing. You have but to name your 
spring, and itis ready foryou. Side by side boil 
and bubble the hottest of hot springs, and the 
coldest of cold ones, being frequently but a few 
inchés apart. Indeed, soclosely do they lie to- 

“gether that the ¢reatest care must be exercised 
lest one should step knee-deep into a boiling cal- 
dron or an icy bath. Even the rocks become 
thoroughly heated, and quantities of magnesia, 
sulphur, alum, epsom salts, and many other 
chemicals, lie thickly strewn about, making a 
sort of druggist’s paradise. The noises, too, and 
the smells, are as diversified as the character of 
the springs; some hiss, some murmur, some 
roar. Of these springs, one is known as the 
“Devil’s Grist-Mill;” another, the ‘Calliope ;” 
then the ‘‘Steamboat Geyser, the ‘‘Witche’s Cal- 
dron,” the ‘‘Mountain of Fire,” the latter of 
which contains moro than a hundred apertures, 
and in all of these are shown, each for itself, some 
interesting and remarkable peculiarity. (See 
route to the Geysers on pages 198 and 200.) 

No. 53 ANNEX. [From pages 210 and 211.] 
WYo-Semite and Biz Tree s-Example,by the 
aew Madera Route, for a trip of less than 5 days. 
Take Sleeper, anu leave San Francisco (say on 
Monday) at 4p. m., dine at I.athrop, at 8 p. m., 
arrive at Maderia at 12:10 a. m., Tuesday morn- 
ing. Rest in sleeper until 5 :30, breakfast, take 
stage and leave at 6 a. m., arrive at Clark’s at 3 


p.m., and Yo-Senite at 7p. m. Distances: 
From San Francisco to Lathrop.... 94 miles. 
Gathrop torMaderaict: cf. sss ans: om ie 
Madera: toiClark's! so geausao cess sen 51 se 
Clark’s to Yo-Semite..........e..0- 24 ag 

il Moy eet at em oar aoe nec CORR OS Ean 260 
Time, 27 hours. 


Stay in Valley two days. 
Returning, leave the Valley at 1 p. m. Thurs- 
day ; arrive at Clark’s at6p.m_ ;leave Clark’s Fri- 
day, 6 a.m., via Big Trees, and arrive at Madera 


at '7 p. m., and take sleeper ; leave Madera Satur- 


day 4:15 a. m., reach Lathrop for breakfast, and 
arrive in San Francisco at 12:35 p.m.- Special 
Sleepers run between San Francisco and Madera, 
giving two full nights’ rest, avoiding early and 
late changes, and many annoyances heretofore 
experienced by the tourist. 

The new wagon road from Clark’s into and 
through the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees—427 in 
number, the largest being 24 feet in diameter— 
enables the tourist to spend a portion of a day in 
the Grove without additional charge and muke 
the same connections. 

The old route is to Merced, by same train, stop 
over atthe ElCapitanHotel,and next morning take 
coaches via either Snelling and Coulterville, or 
via Mariposa. Taking the Coulterville route, 12 
miles, at Marble Springs, is Bowers’ Cave; 20 
more, Hazel Green. From Hazel Green, 


wagon road leads off to the Merced Grove of 
Trees. At Crane Flat, 34 miles from Coulterville, 


a trail leads off to the Tuolumne Grove of Big” 
Trees, one mile distant. There are 31 trees, the — 


largest being 36 feet in diameter. The first view 
of Yo-Semite is had at Valley View. 40 miles 
from Coulterville and 12 miles from Yo-Semite. 
Distance,by this route is about 245 milés. 

The Mariposa route is via the town of Maripo- 
sa, 46 miles, thence to Clark’s 31 miles. 
Clark’ S, aroad leads to theMariposa grove of trees. 


' S§TAGE CO. TOURIST TICKET RATES. 

Exe. 1. San Francisco via Madera to Yo- : 

Semite and Return... .iccs<seses $59.00 
Exe. 3. Lathrop via Madera to Yo-Semite 

and Return .<s8ee- iano oe eee .00 
Exe. 5. San Francisco via Merced to Yo- ; 

Semite and Return........i..s... 5.00 
Exc. 7. Latnrop via Merced to Yo-Semite 

Ord AReturn . S554 sans se eee 0.00 
Exec. 9. Madera to Yo- Semite and Return 45.00 
Exc. 11. Merced “ 45.00 
Exc. 13. Madera “ w (Single Trip) 25.00 
Exec. 15. Merced “ ss i 25.00 


Sam. Miller, Tourist Agent, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

We give the above “Example” that those whose 
“time is money,” can calculate accordingly. Pas- 
sengers can leave San Francisco at the same time 


every day in the week, and make the same time — 
on around trip, or, can stop over as long as they . 


choose. Tickets good until used. 


eleva- — 
tion 6,699 feet, a fine view of the great San Joa- — 
quin Valley can be obtained. Here the McLane 


At 


STP 


, Dixon—is 4.26 miles from Tremont, 
and is quite a thrifty town, situated in 
the midst of a fine agricultural section 
of Solanocounty. It has several hotels, 
and anumber of stores. It is 3.35 miles to 
BATAVIA—and 4.84 miles to 
Eblmira—which has a pop. of 300, 
most of whom are agriculturalists. 
Here the Vaca Valley railroad branches 
off to the north, through Yolo, the great 
wheat county, 27 miles to Madison. 
Cannon—is a flag station, 3.97 miles 
from Elmira, and 6.85 miles from 
Suisun—near the town of Fairfield, 
county seat of Solona county, situated 
on a broad plain, with a population of 
1,000, and rapidly increasing. Small 
schooners come up the slough from the 
Sacramento River, to near the town. 
from Sacramento to this station our 
train has followed the track of the 
California Pacific, once called the 
VALLEJO ROUTE—It was distant by 
rail from Sacramento to Vallejo 60 
miles, and from Vallejo, via. steamers 
over San Pablo Bay, 26 miles, making 
86 miles to San Francisco. ‘This route 
is now changed—but let us go and see. 
From Fairfield, it is 5.88 miles to 
 BripGEPORT—Just before reaching 
the station, a short tunnel is passed, 
through a spur of the western range, 
which is thrown out to the south, as 
though to bar our progress, or to shut 
in the beautiful little valley in the 
center of which is located the station. 
‘The grade now begins to intrease, as 
our train is climbing the Suscol Hills, 
which border San Pablo Bay. These 
hills are very productive, the soil being 
adobe. To the tops of the highest and 
steepest hills the grain fields extend, 
even where machinery cannot be used 
in harvesting. In the valley through 
which we have passed are several thriv- 
ing towns, but not in sight. 
From Bridgeport it is 3.88 miles to 
CrEsTON—Dbut we will not stop, but 
roll down through the hills bordering 
the bay, 8.7 miles to 
NAPA JUNCTION—Here we are in 
Napa Valley, which is on the west; be- 
ond are the Sonoma hills, over. which 
is the Soroma Valley; to the south- 
ward San Pablo Bay. Atthis junction, 
we meet the Napa Valley branch, 
which runs north to Calistoga, 35 miles. 
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(For a description, see page 196). 

Continuing, our route is now south, 
along the base of the hill we have just 
crossed, which also runs south to the 
Straits of Carquinez, the outlet of the 
Sacramento River, which flows into 
San Pablo Bay. The FAIR GrouNbs 
of the counties of Napa and Sonoma 
are passed, on the right, 8.2 miles, and 
three miles further appears North Val- 
lejo, 1.1 miles more, South Vallejo, 
where the boats once laid which con- 
veyed passengers over San Pablo and 
San Francisco Bays, 26.25 miles to the 
City of San Francisco. <A description 
of this route across the bay, will be 
found on page 193. As North and 
South Vallejo are virtually one, we 
shall speak of them as 

Vallejo—The town is situated on 
the southeastern point of the high- 
rolling, grass-covered hills bordering 
Vallejo Bay, which is about four miles 
long and a half mile wide, with 24 feet 
of water at low tide. The harbor pos- 
sesses excellent anchorage, and vessels 
are securely sheltered from storms. 
The largest vessels find safe waters; 
and here are Jaid up the United States 
ships when not in use on this coast. 
The naval force, including the moni- 
tors, on this side, all rendezvous here, 
On MARE ISLAND, just across the bay, 
are the Government works, dry docks, 
arsenals, etc., employing 500 men. The 
finest section dock on the coast is loca- 
ted on the island, just in front of the 
town; connected by ferry-boats. 

The population of Vallejo is 7,000. 
It has two newspapers, the 7'imes and 
the Chronicle, daily and weekly. The 
Bernard and the Howard are the two 
principal hotels. It hassome fine build- 
ings—churches,and schools. The Orphan 
Asylum, a fine structure, stands on an 
elevation to the east of the town. There 
are some very large warehouses, and a 
great many vessels are loaded here with 
grain for foreign. ports; it is also the 
southern terminus of the California 
Pacific railroad, which connects here 
with ferry boats that cross the Straits 
to the Vallejo Junction, on the Over- 
land Route, (see page 187). 

Returning to Suisun, it is 5.31 miles 
to TEAL, 5.18 miles to Goodyears, and 
5.76 more to 
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Benicia — formerly the capital of 
the State, at the head of ship naviga- 
ticn, and contains about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is a charming, quiet, ramb- 
ling old town, with little of the noise 
and bustle of the busy seaport. 

The United States arsenals and bar- 
racks are located near the town, and 
are worthy a visit. Benicia is celebra 
ted for her excellent schools. The 
only law school in the State is located 
here, and also ayoung ladies’ seminary. 

The Straits of Carquinez—pronounc- 
ed kar-kee-nez—are about one and a 
half miles in width, through which the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Livers 
reach San Pablo Bay, five miles west. 
In front of the city a long ferry slip 
has been built by the R. R. Co., and 
another on the west side of the Straits, 
at Port Costa. These slipsareof piles 18 
inches in diameter, of an average 
length of 94 feet, braced and bolted in 
- the strongest inanner possible; between 
these slips plies the 
Solano, the largest steam ferry-boat 
in the world. To avoid the leavy 
grades by the way of Livermore Pass, 
and the detour necessary to reach Sac- 
ramento, via. San Pablo and Stockton, 
at the same time to shorten the route, 
has for many years been a desideratum 
with the Railroad company. They 
finally settled on this route which has 
the advantage of being 49 miles shorter 
than the Livermore route, -and 61 
miles less than by Martenez and Tracy. 

When this route was decided upon 
the next thing was to cross the Straits 
and build a boat that could take on 
board a large number of freight cars, 
or an entire passenger train. 

The “Solano” is the same length as 
the City of Tokio, and has the greatest 
breadth of beam of any vessel afloat. 
‘Her dimensions are: Length over all, 
424 feet; length of bottom—she has no 
keel—4u6 feet; height of sides in centre, 
18 feet, 5 inches; height of sides at 
each end from bottom of boat, 15 feet, 
10 inches; moulded beam, 64 feet; ex- 
treme width over guards 116 feet; 
width of guards at centre of boat, 25 
feet, 6 inches; reverse shear of deck, 
216 feet. She has two vertical steam 
engines of 60-inch bore, and 11-inch 
stroke. The engines have a nominal 
horse power each, but are capable of 
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being worked up to 2,000 horse power 
each. The wheels are 30 feet in diain- 
eter, and the face of the baskets, 17 
feet. There are 24 baskets in each 
wheel, 80 inches deep. She has eight 
steel boilers, each being of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length over all, 28 
feet; diameter of shell, 7 feet; 143 
tubes, 16 feet long by four inches diam- 
eter each; heating surface 1,227 feet; 
grate surface 224-feet; entire heating 
surface, 9,816 feet; entire grate surface, 
1,792 feet. The boilers are made in 
pairs, with one steam smoke-stack to 
each pair, 5 feet and 6 inches in diam- 
eter. She has 4 iron fresh-water tanks, 
each 20 feet long, and 6 feet in diame- 


ter: registers 483,541, 31-100 tons. Sheisa 


double ender, and at each end has four 
balance rudders, each 114 feet long 
and 54 feet in depth. They are con- 
structed with coupling rods, and each 
has one king pinin the centre for the 
purpose of holding it in place. The 
rudders are worked by an hydraulic 
steering gear operated, by an indepen- 
dent steam pump, and responds al- 
most instantaneously to the touch. The 
engines are placed fore and aft, and op- 
erate entirely independent, each opera- 
ting one wheel. ‘his arrangement of the 
engines and paddles makes the boat 
more easily handled entering or leaving 
the slips, or turning quickly when re- 
quired, as one wheel can be made to 
go ahead and the other to reverse at 
the same time. One wheel is placed 
eight feet forward, and the other eight 
feet abaft the center of the boat. It 
has four tracks running from end to 
end, with the capacity of 48 freight, or 
24 passenger cars. In its construction, 
1,500,000 feet of lumber were used. 
Many of the timbers are over 100 feet 
long; four, the Keelson’s are 117 feet 
long, each measuring 4,032 feet. 

Leaving the station, ourroad bed has, 
in many places, been blasted through 
high rocky, narrow spurs. Soon after 
passing one of these cuts, we catch the 
first glimpse of San Pablo Bay ahead. 
Next to the right, MARE ISLAND, and 
further to the right still, VALLEJo. 
(See page 185.) 

Vaiona—is 2.55 miles from Port 
Costa, from which it is half a mile to 

Vallejo Jumction—opposite the 
city of Vallejo, between 
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which ply a line of ferry boats connect- 
ing with the California Pacific R. R. for 
Napa, Calistoga and the Geyser springs, 

Soon after our train passed VALONA, a 
side track, it rolled intoalong tunnel cut 
through one of the largest of the many 
narrow rocky spurs which slope down 
from the mountains on the left to the 
waters of the straits on the right, like so 
many huge mountain fingers thrust out 
tantalizingly to bar our progress. How- 
ever, the annoyance is but momentary, 
for as we emerge from the dark tunnel 
to the glorious sunlight, a vision of beauty, 
‘one of the most diversified, suddenly ap 
pears, as though by magic, before our 
wondering eyes. What a glorious view! 
Words can never do justice to the picture. 
Across the narrow straits to the right, is the 
harbor and city of Vallejo, with the Suscal 
Hills rising in the back ground close to the 
eastward. Marz IsLAnp isone mile to the 
west, across the inlet; to the north, away 
beyond all, is beauteous Napa Valley, at 
the head of which, forty miles away, is 
Mount St. Helena; still further, and more 
‘to the left are to be seen the mountains 
in which are situated the great Geyser 
Springs of California. Turning now more 
to the westward, our eye falls upon the 
Sonoma Hills, Sonoma Valley, Petaluma, 
Santa Rosa, and Russian River Valleys, the 
richest and most productive in the world; 
beyond, and bordering these are the great 
Redwood Forests of California; still farther 
rise the long blue outline of the Coast 
Range. This range, which bounds our 
‘vision to the west, extends south to the Gol- 
den Gate. The most elevated peak is Mt. 
Tamalpais, 2,604 feet high. To the south- 
ward and left of our train, we behold a 
beautiful narrow valley, extending for 
miles, even to the rugged heights of the 
Contra Costa’s. Nestling in the center 
of all these magnificent surroundings — 
like avast diamond—and sparkling from 
its countless myriads of ripples, is San Pa- 
blo Bay, ten miles in diameter, dotted here 
and there with the keels of commerce, and 
borderered with the deep evergreen of a 
‘semi-tropical country. ‘Travelers write of 
the beauties of the Bay of Naples, the 
Lake of Como, etc., but we venture the as- 
sertion that for diversity of scenery, extent 
of vision and magnificent coloring, few 
views, if any, can compare with the one 
obtained from this point of San Pablo Bay, 
and the surrounding country 

Running along on. the water edge, and 
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crossing numerous creeks and _ inlets, 
through another tunnel, passed TorMaA, 
another side track, eleven miles from Mar- 
tinez, brings our train to 

Pinole—a small village with several 
large warehouses and a long pier extend- 
ing out into the bay for the accommodation 
of boats and vessels touching at this place. 
The country now presents a better agricul- 
tural appearance, less rocky, the hills are 
not so high, are cultivated to the top, and 
produce abundant crops. 


Four miles further we pass SOBRANTE, — 


a side track, cross several beautiful valleys 
and San Pablo creek and stop at - 

San Pablo—three miles from So. 
brante. The town, of about 500 population, — 
is nearly one mile to the eastward, nestling 
in beside the mountain foot-hills, embow- 
ered in evergreens and surrounded by well- 
cultivated lands. 4 

We are now opposite the lower end of 
San Pablo Bay. The neck of land extend. 
ing three miles out to the westward is the 
southern boundary of the Bay, the extreme 
point of which is known as Point Pedro. 

Soon after leaving San Pedro station, the © 


passenger will get the first glimpse of San — 
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Francisco, the Golden Gate, and their most — 
prominent surroundings, the view improy- — 


ing with each revolution of the wheels. — 


The side track stations of BARRETT, — 


STEGE, and Point ISABEL, are each passed — 


in as many miles, and another mile brings — 


us to DELAWARE SrT., opposite the town of © 


BERKLEY, which is situated about one — 


nile to. the left, beside the same moun- 


tains that we have been attempting to “sur. 


round”? for the last seventy miles. ae 


A short distance before reaching the last _ 
station, that building on the high point to — 


the right, is the Powder Works; the large 
one to the left, 50 yards from the track, isthe 
Cornell Watch Factory. 


city of San Francisco, the Golden Gate, 
the Bay and its Islands, are very fine. 


Two miles further we pass the Stock — 


YARDS, 2 side track, near which are located 


extensive yards for stock ancl several large — 


slaughter-houses, then pass SHELL Mounp 


Parxk,-—a “road house”’—and two miles — 


further stop at 


Oakland, 16th St—(See Oakland — 


page 182.) Its one mile further to 
Oakland Point—or West Oakland, 

and rolls down the pier, two miles in length, 

toward Sundown, to the ferry-boat which 


conveys passengers over the waters, 3.7-10 — 


The view ob- — 
tained at certain points along here of the — 
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‘miles to the city of San Francisco. (See 
large illustration of “Birds Eye view of 
‘San Francisco, and surrounding country.”’) 
Oakland Wharf—is on the end of 
‘this pier. Until the building of a pier at 
this place, the only harbor of Oakland was 
‘to the eastward, at the mouth of San 
Antonio Creek, the water to the westward 
being quite shallow for a long distance 
from shore. The ferry-boats leave and ar- 
‘Tive to and from San Francisco, at this 
wharf every half-hour, and trains, many 
times composed of 18 or 20 passenger cars, 
1un in connection with the boats to Oak- 
land, Berkley, and other points. 
THE PreR—is built of the best materials, 
and in the most substantial manner, with 
double track and carriage-way extending 
- the whole length. There are three slips. 
' The one to the north is 600 feet long, and 
will accommodate the largest ships, the 
water being 2614 feet in depth at low tide, 
and 82 at high tide. On each side of the slip 
are erected large warehouses, one of them 
600x52 feet, the other 500x52 feet with 
tracks running through, for the purpose of 
loading and discharging. 
The next slip south was built to accom- 
modate the “THOROUGHFARE.” 
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steamer was designed expre-sly for taking 
freight vars and cattle across the bay. Her 
capacity js 16 loaded cars and pens for 16 
car-loads of cattle—288 head—making 32 
car-loads in all. She once made a trip 
across the bay, loaded, running a distance 
of three anda half miles in 22 minutes. 
The boat is 260 feet on deck, 88 feet beam, 
with flat bottom. The engines are 200 
horse power ; cylinders, 22x84, and were con- 
structed at the company’s shops in Sacra- 
mento. 
' The south slip is the passenger slip, 
where lands the regular ferry-boat between 
Oakland and San Francisco.. On each 
side of this slip is a passengcr-house—one 
30x70 feet, the other 40x50 fect. In these 
buildings are located the division offices of 
the Railroad Company. They afford ample 
accommodations for passengers, and the 
enormous travel, the advance guard of 
which has only just cemmenced to arrive. 
The first ship that loaded at this pier 
was the “Jennie Eastman,” of Bath, Eng- 
land. She commenced loading August 
Ath, 1870, for Liverpool, with wheat, 
brought—some from San Joaquin Valley, 
but the greater portion from the end of the 


This |California and Oregon railroad, 230 miles 
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north of San Francisco. 

It is hardly understood yet by the people 
of the world, that the China, Japan, Sand- 
wich Island, and Australian steamships, 
and ships both large and small, can land 
at this pier, load and unload from and into 
the cars of the Pacific railroad; and those 
cars can be taken through, to and from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean,without change; 
that immense quantities of goods are now 
transported in that way, much of them in 
BOND, in one-tenth the time heretofore oc- 
cupied by steamships and sailing vessels. 
When these facts are fully understood, 
and the necessary arrangements made, 
the rush of cverland freight traffic will 
commence, the extent of which, within the 
next twenty years, few, if any, can realize. 

From the landing place of the “Thorough- 
fare,” in San Francisco, a rail track leads 
to the dock of the Pacific mail, and other 
ocean steamships, and goods are now 
transferred in that way in bond, but the 
time is not far distant, when all foreign 
- vessels, with goods ior “across: the conti- 
nent,” will land at this pier. 

The Railroad Company have taken 
ample precautions against fire on this pier, 
by providing the two engines that are em- 
ployed doing the yard work, with force- 
pump attachments, steam from the loco- 
motive boilers, and supplied with reels of 
hose and suction-pipe so arranged that 
water can be used from their tanks or the 
bay. 

Behold !—As we stand at the end of 
this pier—almost in the middle of San 
Francisco Bay—and think back only thirty 
years, we are lost in wonder and astonish- 
ment. Here are already two great cities 
within a few miles of where we stand; the 
smallest has 34,700, while the largest teems 
with over 233,066 inhabitants—repre- 
sentatives from every land and clime on 
the face of the earth. In 1847 not 500 
white settlers could be found in as many 
hundred miles, and not one ship a year 
visited this bay. Now there are seven 
large steamships in the China trade, six in 
the mail service via Panama, thirty-four 
more regularly engaged on the coast from 
Sitka, on the north; to South America, 
Honolulu, Australia, New Zealand, on the 
south; besides hundred of ships and sail- 
ing vessels of every description—all busy— 
all life. Here, too, at the end of this pier, 
is the extreme western end of the grand 
system of American railways which has 
sprung into existence within the same 


gentle breeze of to-day was the whirlwind — 
Wil we—can we—con- 
But why specu- — 
It is our business to write what is — 
taking place to-day; so we will now step — 
on board the ferry-boat and take a look | 


of fifty years ago. 
tinue at the same ratio? 
late ? 


around while crossing the bay. 


Goat Istanp, or “ Yerbu Buena,” is — 


about one mile distant from the end of the 
pier, close to the right. 
440 feet altitude, containing 350 acres. 
belongs to the Government. Beyond, look- 
ing over the broad expanse of water, the 
mountains of Marin county loom up in the 
distance, the highest point being Mount 
Tamaipais, 2,604 feet high. 


catraz Island in the foreground. 


It is nearly round, 
Iie 


it: is- n-th 
Coast Range of mountains, at the south — 
point of which is Golden Gate, with Al- 
Directly _ 
in-front is the city «f San Francisco. The — 
highest point to the right is Telegraph 


Hill—the highest, far beyond, a little to — 


the left, is Lone Mountain. 
that high building, looming up above all 


In the center, — 


others, is the Palace Hotel; to the left the 


Bay of San Francisco. 


But we are at the ferry; here passengers ~ 


will find “buses” for all prominent hotels, 
or street cars that pass them all; fare, 
five cents. 

San Francisco—Ah ! here we are 
at sundown, at the extreme western city 
of the American Continent. 
233,066, and increasing rapidly. 


On landing at the fer:y-slip in the city, — 


the first thing required is a good hotel. 
Now, ¢f there is any ove thing that San 


Francisco is noted for more than another it 


is for its palatial hotels. The Palace, Bald- 
win, Lick, Occident, Cosmopolitan and 
Grand, are all first-class, both in fare and 
price—charges from three to five dollars 
per day. The Brooklyn, Russ, American 


Exchange, and International, are good 


hotels, at charges from $2 to $2.50 per day. 
Then there are a great many cheaper 
houses, like the “What Cheer,” with rooms 
from 25 to 75 cents per night, with restau- 
rant meals to order. 

San Francisco is situated on the north 
end of the southern peninsula, which, 


Population, — 


with the northern one, separates the waters — 


of San Francisco Bay from those of the 
Pacific Ocean. 
is the GOLDEN GATE, a narrow strait, one 
mile wide, with a depth of 30 feet, con- 
necting the bay with the ocean. 


The city presents a broken appearance, 


Between these peninsulas © 


; 
owing to a portion being built on the hills, 
which attain quite a respectable altitude. 
From the tops of these hills a very fair 
view of the city can be obtained. 
__ Alarge portion of the city is built on 
land made by filling out into the bay. 
Where the large warehouses now stand, 
ships of the heaviest tonnage could ride in 
safety but a few years ago. To protect this 
made land, and also to prevent the anchor- 
age from being destroyed, a sea-wall has 
beeu built in front of the city. 

The climate is unsurpassed by that of 

any large sea-port town in the United 
States—uniformity and dryness constitu- 
ting its chief claim to superiority. There 
is but little rain during the year—only 
about half that of the Eastern States. The 
mean temperature is 54 deg., the variation 
being but 10 deg. during the year. 
__ San Francisco, in early days, suffered 
fearfully from fires. The city was almost 
completely destroyed at six different times 
during the years of 1849, ’50, 51, and 1852. 
The destruction has been estimated in 
round numbers to exceed $26,000,000. The 
result of these fires has been that nearly all 
the buildings built since 1852 have been 
built of brick, stone, or iron—particularly 
in the business portion. The city has 
many magnificent private residences, and 
cosy little home cottages, ornamented with 
evergreens, creeping vines, and beautiful 
flowers. The yards or grounds are laid 
out very tastefully, with neat graveled 
walks, mounds, statues, ponds, and spark- 
ling fountains, where the “crystal waters 
flow.” 

The first house was built in San Fran- 
cisco in i835. The place was then called 
“ Yuba Buena’’—changed to San Francisco 
in 184%, before the discuvery of gold. The 
city is well built and regularly laid out 
north of Market street, which divides the 
city into two sections. South of this 
the streets have an eastern declination as 
compared with those running north. The 
city is situated in latitude 37 deg. 48 sec. 
north; longitude, 120 deg. 27 min. west. 

The principal wharves are on the east- 
ern side of the city, fronting this made 
land. North Point has some good wharves, 
but from the business portion the steep 
grade of the city is a great objection. 

The city is amply supplied with schools, 
both public and private. There is no in- 
stitution of the city wherein the people 
take more interest and pride; none, of the 

_ credit and honor of which they are more 
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jealous. Some of the finest buildings of 
the city were built for school purposes, the 
Denman and Lincoln school houses being 
the finest of the number, 

There are churches of all kinds, creeds, 
and beliefs, including -several Chinese 
“ Joss Houses.” The Jewish synugogue is 
the finest among them, situated on Sutter 
strect.. 

The NEWSPAPER, and MAGAZINE, are 
the histories of the present, and the person 
who does not read them must be ignorant 
indeed. Californians are areading people; 
and he that comes ere to find fools brings 
his brain to a very poor market. 

There are in the city 65 newspapers and 
periodicals, thirteen of which are daily. 
The dailies are the Alta Californian, the 
Bulletin, Morning Call, Morning Chroni- 
cle, Post, Hxaminer, Abend Post (German), 
Demokrat (German), Courrier de San Fran- 
cisco (French), Matt, Stock Huchange, Stock 
Report, and the California News Notes, 
illustrated. The Golden Hra, and Spirit of 
the Times, are weekly literary and sporting 
papers. The News Le‘ter, and the Argo- 
naut, are spicy weeklies. The Mining 
and Seventéfic Press, and the Pacific Rural 
Press, are first-class weekly journals in 
their specialties. Here, too, is published, 
the Journal of Commerce, the best. pa- 
per of the kind on the Pacific Coast. The 
Coast Review, is the great insurance au- 
thori'y of the Pacific coast—monthly. 
Here, also, is Wentworth’s Resowrces of 
California, an invaluable journal. If 
among all these publications you can 
find nothing to suit you—nothing new— 
why, then, swrprise the Bible, by reading 
it, and you may profit by its teachings, 

THE MARKETS of San Francisco are one 
of the features cf the city; those who never 
saw the fruit and vegetables of California 
should visit the markets. No other 
country can produce fruit in such pro- 
fusion and perfection. The grapes, peaches, 
pears, etc., on exhibition in tke city mar- 
kets, represent the best productions of all 
parts of the State. 

“Frisco” Breviti—es—The new City 
Hall is on Market street. California street 
is the Wall street of the city. The BRANcH 
Mint of the United States is located in the 
new building, northwest corner Mission 
and 5th streets. THE Post OFFICE AND 
Custom House are on Washington street. 
MERCHANTS’ ExcHANGE BUILDING is on 
California street. The Old Stock Ex- 
change is on Pine street; the New Stock 
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Exchange is in Leidsdorff street. Horse 
carsrun to all important points in the city ; 
fare, five cents. Mission Bay is two miles 
south of the City Hall. Market street is 
the Broadway of San Francisco, though 
Kearney street disputes the honor. 

The Palace Hotel is corner Market and 
New Montgomery streets ; (see description, 
““ ANNEX” No. 50,) the Baldwin Hotel, 
corner Powell and Market streets. The Cali- 
fornia Theatre is on Bush street, also the 
Bush street Theatre. The Baldwin (Thea- 
tre) is on the corner of Market and Powell 
streets. There are three Chinese Theatres, 
where many of the “tricks that are vain,” 
are performed nightly, which few can under- 
stand, yet they are worih one visit. 

WATER for the city’s use is obtained from 
Pillarcitos Creek, 20 miles south of the city, 
in San Mateo county; Lake Honda, five 
miles south, being used as a reservoir. Yet 
there are many wells, the water being ele- 
vated by wind-mills. 

The LrBpraRIES are numerous. The 
Mercantile, on Bush street; the Odd Fel- 
lows, on Montgomery street; the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, on Post street; the What 
Cheer, at the “What Cheer House,” and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, are 
the pr incipal ones, open free to tourists 
upon application. SrcRET ORDERS are 
numerous in San Francisco—too numerous 
to note here. 

ScENERY—The magnificent views of 
Cape Horn, on the Columbia River, 
Mt. Shasta, the Loop,Ora ange Orchard, 
Woman ofthe Period,and many others 
in this book, were photographed by 
C. E. Watkins, 227 Montgomery street, 
who has an enormous collection of 
views. The views of Mirror Lake, Ne- 
vada Falls, and many of those on the 
line of the Central Pacific, which we 
have engraved and are to be found in 
this book. were from photographs 
taken by Thos. Houseworth & Co , No. 
12 Montgomery street,who have views, 
seemingly, of everything and every- 
body onthe coast. 

THE Mecuantics’ Pavinion fronts on 
the corner of Mission and Eighth 
streets. The Mechanics’ Institute 
own the building and hold their fairs 
there. 

THE Dry Dock, at Hunter’s Point, 
six miles southeast. is 465 feet long, 


125 feet wide and 40 feet deep, cut in'! 


solid rock, at a cost of $1,200,000. 
PROTRERO SuiIp YARDS are located at 


Protrero, and are reached by the city cars. _ 
All kinds of small craft tor thie coast service — 4 
are built at these yards. 

Cuina Town is situated on Sacramento, _ 
above Kearny; Dupont, between Sacra. 
mento and Washington streets, and Jack- 3 
son street, between Dupont and Kearny. 
These streets are occupied exclusively by 
Celestial shopkeepers, ‘“ Heathen Chinese.” — 

Tur BarBary Coast, a noted resort for — 
thieves, cut-throats and ‘the vilest of the 
vile, is situated on Pacific street, between — 
Kearny and Dupont streets. We give the 
precise locality, so that our readers may 
keep away. Give ita‘ wide berth,” as you 
value your life. 

ANGEL ISLAND, three miles north of the | 
city, is a mile and a half in length and 
three-quarters of a mile wide; altitude 771. 
feet. On this island are quarries of brown 
and blue stone, which are extensively used 
in the city for building purposed (Sa , 

Goat ISLAND, or “ Yerba Buena,” two. 
and a half miles east, nearly round, con-_ 
tains 350 acres; altitude, 340 feet. 

ALCATRAZ ISLAND, a mile and a quarter 
north, is strongly fortified. The summitis © 
140 feet above tide, surrounded by a belt of 
batteries, which command the entrance to. 
the barbor—a“ key to the position.”? These — 
islands are all owned by the Government. — 

Point LABOSE is six miles west. 

Fort Pornt is northwest from the Citys | 
Hall, five miles at the south end of Golden 
Gate. It isthe most heavily fortified on — 
the coast—on the plan of Fort Sumter, in 
South Carolina. 

TELEGRAPH HI, to the north, is 304 
feet high. 

Russian HIu is 360 feet high. 

Cuay Sr. H1u is 376 feet high. 

TuE Twin Peaks, four miles southwest, 
rise: 1,200: feet.) he visitor can obtain: 
frcm the summit of these peaks a fine view 
cf the whole country for many miles 
around the Golden Gate, and the Great 
Pacific Ocean. 

FERRY-BOATS run regularly between San 
Francisco and Oakland, Alameda, San 
Quentin, Berkley, Sancelito. 

™h general office of the “‘ Central”? and 
Southern Pacific Yrailroad companies is 
cor. Townsend and Fourth streets, on the 
south side of the city; several street car 
lines run by them. 

The Seal Rocks are six miles west, 
reached ., a beautiful road. 

STEAMERs leave regularly for Vallejo, 26 
miles; Benicia, 30; Petaluma, 48; Santa 
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Cruz, 76; Monterey, 100; Stockton, 110; 
Sacramento, 125; San Luis Obispo, 209; 
Eureka, 233; Crescent City, 280; Santa 
| Barbary, 230; San Pedro, 364; San Diego, 
456; Portland, 642; Victoria, V. I., 753; 
Mazatlan, 1,480; Guaymas, 1,710; La Paz, 
1,802, Acapulco, 1,808: Sitka, 1,951; Hono- 
lulu, 2,090; Panama, 3,230; Yokohama, 
4.764; Hiogo, 5,104; Auckland, 5,907; 
Shanghae, 5,964; Hong Kong, 6,384; Sid- 
ney, Australia, 7,183; Melbourne, 7,7C0 


The Priaza, WAsHINGTON, UNIoNn, Co- 
LUMBIA, Losos, HAMILTON, and ALAMO 
| Squares, and YERBA BuENA, BEUNA VISTA, 
‘and GOLDEN GATE Parks, are all small, ex- 


but very little improved. The Oakland 
and Alameda parks are largely patronized 
by San Franciscans, who reach them by 
ferry-boat. But what the city is deficient 
in parks, is made up by the Woodward 
Gardens, for an account of which see 


| ANNEX No. 44. 

| OcEANSTEAMSHIPS—for sailing days and 
| other particulars, see ANNEX No. 27. 
° general items of interest, see ANNEX 
ENo.. 23. 


yo 


Here we are, on the golden shores of 
|California. We have come with the 
traveler trom the far East to the far West; 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific—from 
where the sun réses out of the waters to 
where it sets in the waters, covering an ex- 
tent of country hundreds of miles in width, 
and recording a telegram of the most im- 
portant places and objects of interest— 
| Orief, necessarily, but to the potnt—and we 
a certain that a pardon would be granted 
by the reader, if we now bade this country 
farewell, and started on our return trip. 
But, howcanwe? Itisa glorious country, 
so let us make a fow 


é, ot 
: Excursions, 


| say five, and then we will start on our trip 
towards SUNRISE, via the Southern Route. 
_- Route 1—To rine SEAL Rocxs,six miles 
west; procure a carriage. Early in the 
‘morning is the best time to start, as the 
|coast breeze commences about cleven 
Oclock, afier which it will not be so 
pleasant. We will be fashionable—get up 
early—and drive out to the “ Cliff House” 
ior breakfast. — 

_ Within the first two miles and a half, we 
‘|pass a number of cemeteries; some of them 
contain beautiful monuments and are very 
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tastefully ornamented. The principal ones 
are the Lone Mountain, Laurel Hill and 
Odd Fellows. In the Lone Mountain 
cemetery, on our right, under that tall and 
most conspicuous monument, which can . 
be seen for many miles away, rests the re- 
mains of the lamented Senator Broderick, 
who fell a victim of the ‘Code Duello,” 
through jealousy and political strife. Near 
by are the monuments of Starr King, 
Baker, and many others, whose lives and 
services have done honor to the State. On 
the summit of Lone Mountain, to the left, 
stands a large cross, which is a noted land- 
mark, and can be seen from far out to sea. 

In alittle valley, close to the road, we 
pass, on the right, surrounded by a high 
fence, one of the most noted Rack CoursEs 
in the State. 

From the city the road leads over a suc- 
cession of sand-hills; from the summit of 
some of these we catch an occasional 
glimpse of the “Big Drink” in the distance, - 
the view seeming to ¢mprove as we gain 
the summit of each, until the dast one is. 
reached, when there, almost at our feet, 
stretching away farther than the eye can 
penetrate, lies the great Pacific Ocean, in 
all its mysterious majesty. We will be 
sure to see numerous ships, small craft 
and steamers, the latter marked by a long 
black trail of smoke. They are a portion 
of the world’s great merchant marine, 
which navigate these mighty waters, going 
and coming, night and day, laden with the 
treasure, and the productions and repre- 
sentatives of every nation, land and clime. 

Close on our right is the Golden Gate, : 
with the bold dark bluffs of the northern 
peninsula beyond. The “Gate” is open, 
an invitation to all nations to enter—but 
beside them are the “ Boys in Blue,” with 
ample fortifications, surmounted by the 
“Bull Dogs” of “Uncle Sam,” standing 
ready to close them at the first signal of 
danger. 

Our descent from the summit of the last 
hill seems rapid, as we are almost lost in 
admiration of the magnificence spread out 
before us, until we arrive at the : 

Curr House—The stranger on the road, 
and at the Cliff House, would think it a. 
gala day—something unusual, such grand 
“turn-outs,” and so many. The fact is, 
this “ DRivE” is to the San Franciscan 
what the “Central Park” is to the New 
Yorker—the “style” of the former ig not 
to be outdone by the latter. The drive out 
is always a cool one, and the first thing 
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usually done on arriving is to take a drink-- 
water—and then, order breakfast—and such 
nice little private breakfast rooms! Oh, 
these Californians know how to tickle your 
fancy. 

Hark! “ Ye¢-Hot, Yot-Hot, Yor.’ What 
the deuce is that? Those hearing us, smile. 
We do not ask, but we conclude it must 
be a big herd of healthy donkeys passing, 
when two gentlemen enter from the rear, 
and one of them says: “Colonel, (there zs 
no lower grade in Caléfornia) 1 will bet 
you 50 shares in the Ophir or Virginia 
Consolidated, that General Grant, that big 
seal on the top of the rock, will weigh 
3,000 pounds.” Wedid not stop to hear 
more, but rushed out the back door on to a 
long veranda running the whole length of 
the house, which is situated on a project- 
ing cliff, 200 feet above, and almost over- 
hanging the waters, when “ Yot-Hoi, Yoi- 
Hoi, Yoi”—and there were our donkeys, 
500 yards away, laying on, scrambling up, 
plunging off, fighting, and sporting around 
three little rocky islands. The largest of 
these islands is called “Santo Domingo.” 
It is quite steep; few can climb it. A 
sleek, dark-looking seal, which they call 
Ben. Butler, has at times attempted it; but 
away up on the very top—basking in the 
sun, with an occasional “ Yo?-hoz, boyi?— 
lies General Grant, the biggest whopper 
of them. all. We knew him at the first 
sight. He had something in his mouth, 
and looked wise. Often when the din of 
his fellow seals below become fearful, 
who are ever quarreling in their efforts to 
climb up, his ‘ Yot-hoz, Boyt’? can be 
heard above them all—which, in seal 
language, means, “Let us have peace.” 
Sea fowls in large numbers are hovering 
on and around these rocks. They, too, are 
very chattering, but we have no time to 
learn their language, as here comes a 
steamer bound for China. (See illustration, 
page 195.) It steams in close to the islands, 
and we think we can discern some of our 
fellow travelers “across the continent” 
among the passengers. They are on a trip 
“around the world,” and are waving their 
compliments to the General on the top of 
the rock. 

Just around that projecting point of land 
to the northwest are FARALLONES ISLANDS, 
seven in number, thirty miles distant, in 
the Pacific Ocean, totally barren of every- 
thing but seals, sea-lions, and water-fowls. 
These are very numerous. Many of the 
seals will weigh from 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs., 
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and are-quite tame (see illustration, page — 
65), as they have never been disturbed ~ 
by hunters; the birds and they are 
legion-—which inhabit these islands, lay — 
millions of eggs every year, which, until — 
1871, were gathered and sold in the San © 
Francisco markets. The islands are all 

rocks; the highest peak is surmounted 

with a light-house of the first order, 340 — 
feet above the water. f 

Breakfast is called; being fashionable, ; 
we take another—water—and, while eating ~ 
a hearty meal, learn that these seals are 
protected by the laws of the State against 
capture, and something of their habits; — 
then pay our bill, and the ostler Ads de- — 
tainer, take our seat, and whirl around — 
over abroad winding road, which is blasted 
out of the rocky bluff on our left to the 
sandy beach below. eee 4 

Right here we meet Old Pacific Ocean — 
himself—face to face—near enough to 
“shake.’? He isa good fellow when he is 
himself—pacific—but he drinks a great 
deal, perhaps too much; but certain it is — 
he gets very noisy at times—very turbu- — 
lent. In driving along the beach, we come ~ 
to one of the evidences of his fearful 
wrath. Do you see that ship laying on her ~ 
side? i 
One night, after a big carousal, when it 
was said Old Pacific had been drinking a - 
great deal—more than usual—and was in 
a towering passion, he drove this ship — 
up almost high and dry on the beach, 
where you see her. Notcontent with that, 
he chased the escaping occupants far into- 
the sand hills, throwing spars, masts, and 
rigging after them. . 

Thank you! We don’t want any of that 
kind of pacéfic in ours. 

We will now keep our eye on Old Pa- 
cific, and drive along down the beach, by ~ 
several fine hotels, and then turn into the 
sand-hills to the left, passing over a high 
point, where some fine views can be had 
of the surrounding country, and around to 
the old Mission Dolores. Here is food for 
the curious. But we cannot afford to stop 
here long, as Boreas is peo waked up, 
and is sliding the sand over the blufis 
after us—rather disagreeable. This Mis-— 
sion was founded in 1775, by Spanish mis- 
sionaries, who, for over 60 years, wielded a 
mighty influence among the native Cali- 
fornians (Indians). In itsmost prosperous” 
days, the Mission possessed 76,000 head of 
stock cattle, 2,920 horses, 820 mules, 
(9,000 sheep, 2,000 hogs, 456 yoke of work- 
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ing oxen, 180,000 bushels of wheat and 
barley, besides $75,000 worth of merchan- 
dize and hard cash. 

The greater portion of all this weaith 
was confiscated by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, so that when California became a 
portion of the United States little re- 
mained, except these old adobe walls and 
grounds, together with about 600 volumes 
of old Spanish books, manuscripts and 
records. 

Returning to the city, we pass many 
objects of interest well worthy of notice, 
and through a portion of the city rapidly 
building up, and in a substantial manner. 


Route 2,—At the wharf, beside Oak- 
land Ferry, we will find one of the large 
steamboats that run in connection with the 
Vallejo route; let us step on board, and 
note what can be seen. Leaving the wharf, 
our course is north, with the Oakland 
wharf, the route by which we come—far to 
the right, as also Goat Island. On our 
left is Alcatraz, with its heavy fortifications, 
beyond which is the Golden Gate; a little 
farther to the northward, is the Coast 
Range, with Mt. Tamalpais as the high- 
est peak; elevation, 2,604 feet. 

Looking back, we have a beautiful view 
of the city; alittle furtheron, Oakland, 
West Oakland, and Berkley on the right, 
with the Contra Costa Mountains for a 
back-ground. Now we pass—on the left— 
Angel [sland,San Quintin, and San Rafael, 
in the order written. Now comes the 
“Grandfather,” a huge red rock on the 
left, above the “Old Man and Woman.” 

Continuing on, we come to the “Two 
Brothers,’ on which is located San Pablo 
light-house; beyond these are the “Two 
Sisters,’ making seven rocky islands. 
Opposite the light-house, on the right, is 
Point Pedro, which projects out from the 
mountains on the east, far to the westward, 
as though to bar our progress. 

Rounding this “point,” we enter San 
Pablo Bay, which spreads out to the right 
aud left for many miles. Away to the far 
right can be seen a portion of the town of 
Berkley, and further north, San Pablo, 
through which runs the regular overland 
trains via Martinez, as noted on pages 
186-187-189, 

Passing on, we come in front of the 
Straits of Carquinez, through which flows 
the Sacramento River—as noted on page 
187. We have left a broad expanse of 
water on our left, over which steamers run 
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to Petalumai—as noted in route No. 3. 
Entering through a narrow channel, 
with Mare Island close on our left, we 
land at the wharf at Vallejo, take the cars 
of the California Pacific, and roll along to 
the Napa Valley Junction, where we were 
before, while making a trip over the 
“Vallejo Route.” (See page 183.) 

Napa JUNCTION—by this route it is 
33.55 miles from San Francisco, and 52.87 
from Sacramento. Leaving the Junction 
we roll up the beautiful valley 3.74 miles to 

THOMPSON—a signal station, passed by 
our train, as also many groves of young 
trees on our right, and beauty on every 
side. From Thompson it is 4.12 miles to 

Napa Crry— Although this 7s Napa 
City, county seat of Napa county, on Napa 
River, and the Napa Valley railroad, the 
people by no means look sleepy, but as 
bright as though they had just come out of 
anap, or from a “nip.” . 

This is a lively town, of about 5,000 
inhabitants, at the head of tide-water navi- 
gation for vessels and steamers of light 
draught; supporting one daily paper, the 
Reporter, and one weekly, the Record. - 

It is in the midst of a country noted 
for its mild and genial climate, the great 
fertility of its soil, and its many well- 
cultivated vineyards—producing annually 
over 300,000 gallons of wine and. brandy. 
It is completely hedged in by various 
spurs of the Coast Range. The valley is 
about 40 miles in length, by an average 
width of four miles. This county is much 
distinguished for its meaicinal springs, the 
most noted of which are the Soda Springs, 
White Sulphur, and the Calistoga. Near 
all these springs huge hotels have been 
erected, which are crowded in sum- 
mer by residents of this State, as well as 
tourists from the East, who visit them for 
health and pleasure. 

At the head of this valley—in plain 
view—is located Mt. St. Helena, an extinct 
volcano, which rises 3,248 feet above tide. 
The whole section around-about bears evi- 
dences of the volcanic upheaval that:once — 
lit up this whole country. Pe 

Near Napa City is located one of the two 
State Insane Asylums—we found the other 
near Stockton—completed at a cost of 
over $1,000,000, and capable of accommo- 
dating 800 persons. It is of brick, and 
stands on an eminence about a mile and a 
half from the city, to the east. Four first- 
class seminaries and colleges—for the edu- 
cation of girls and boys—besides many 
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public schools, are at Napa, so educational 
advantages are all right. 

Among the good things at Napa, are the 
Palace and Revere hotels, the first named, 
a very large house near the depot. 

The Soda Springs are situated about six 
miles to the eastward, on the side of the 
mountain. The water from these springs 
has become quite celebrated; a large 
amount of it being bottled annually, and 
shipped to all parts of the State. 

Stages leave Napa daily for Sonoma, 12 
miles west, continuing to Santa Rosa, 12 

miles further; also to Monticello, 25 miles; 
- Knoxville, 50 miles northeast. 

Leaving Napa, we cross Napa Creek, 
and roll along through rows of locust 
trees, planted on each side of the road, 
and on the right are to be seen a few mam- 
moth cactus pads, close to the track. A 
run of 5.1 miles and we come to 

Oax Kwnoutu—the country residence of 
Mr Woodward, of Woodward Gardens, 
. San Francisco. The farm contains 1,000 
acres, nearly all under cultivation. Of 
this farm 120 acres are devoted to fruit and 
nuts of many varieties. 

Crossing Dry Creek, we come to a black- 
berry ranche of twelve acres, as many 
people in this valley make a specialty of 
raising blackberries. Oaks, manzanitas, 
and pines, now appear in places. 

From Oak Knoll, it is 3.52 miles to 

YOuTSVILLE—Here, on the left is a large 
wine cellar, built of brick; near by are 
large vineyards; further, comes Mason’s 
vineyard of 100 acres, mostly raisin grapes, 
which are prepared and packed here for 
market. A run of 3.89 miles and we 
are at 

OAKVILLE—Opposite, on the side of the 
mountain, can be seen a quicksilver mine, 
marked by a red formation. 

RuTHERFORD—is the next station, 1.95 
miles from the last. Fine residences line 
the foot of the mountain on each side, the 

whole length of the valley, many com- 
pletely embowered in shade and fruit trees 
of several varieties. 

Passing on, we find another large wine 
cellar on the right, and 1.94 mi es from 
’ Rutherford comes BELLo—a signal station 
with vineyards and another big wine 
cellar. 

Passing along through this beautiful 
valley, with huge moss-covered oaks, vine- 
yards and fields on each side, 2.07 miles is 

Sr. HreLena— This is a town of 
about 1,200 pepulation, on the western 


side of the valley, in the midst of vine. 
yards; in fact, there are vineyards and 
orchards in every direction, some embrac- 
ing hundreds of acres. Near by is the great 
vineyard and orange orchard of King. 

The town has many neat residences, 
and one weekly paper, the Star. The 
White Sulphur Springs are situated about 
two miles west of the town, to which 
“busses”? run regularly. The White Sul- 
phur Hotel is the place to stop. 

Leaving St. Helena, we come to a farm 
of 500 acres, 115 acres of which are ina 
vineyard. Here, on the ieft, is another 
large wine cellar, near theroad. This val- 
ley, particularly this portion, is called 
‘safe land,” meaning thereby that it can 
always be depended upon for a crop, as the 
fall of rain is sufticicnt every year to raise 
a crop, and irrigation is unnecessary. 
BARRO, a signal station, is 1.98 miles 
further, where the valley is about two miles 
in width, with vineyarde extending away 
up on the side of the hills. From Barro it 
is 2.1 miles to Bauz, another side-track of 
little interest to the tourist, 1.58 miles from 
WALNUT GROVE, still another small signal 
station. Oaks are thick along these bot. 
toms, and present a beautiful appearance. 
Occasionally we will see the madrone and 
a few Monteray cypress, with some eu- 
calyptus trees, 

Napa Creek, which has been along the 
road on either one side or the other, the 
whole length of the valley, has dwindled 
down to nothing. 

Continuing on, up through beauty on 
every hand, 2.86 miles from the last station, 
we arrive at the end of the road at 

CaListoga—which is the most popular of | 
all the summer resorts, near the bay. The 
springs are just east of the depot, the water 
of which is hot enough to boil an egg in 
two minutes, and are said to possess great 
medicinal qualities, having already won a 
high local reputation. In the town, every 
accommodation in the way of hotels, etc., 
is afforded to the numerous visitors who 
annually gather here to drink and bathe in 
the invigorating water, enjoy the unsur. 
passed hunting and fishing in the vicinity, 
and above all, to breathe the pure air of the 
charming little valley, while viewing the 
beautiful mountain scenery. 

The population of the town is about 500; 
the principal hotels are the Magnolia and 
Cosmopolitan; the paper which is sup- 
posed to furnish “all the news” isa weekly, 
called the Calistogian. Calistoga is sit 
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uated at the head of the valley, 68.15 miles 
from San Francisco, surrounded on three 
sides with the mountain spurs of the Coast 
Range, as well as by vineyards and 
orchards; wine cellars—well, they are 
thicker here than quartz mills at Virginia 
City. 

Tire PETRIFIED ForEst—-is distant 
about five miles, and consists of about forty 
acres of ground, covered more or less with 
petrified trees, some very large, eleven feet 
in diameter at the stump. These trees are 
nearly all down, some nearly covered with 
earth and volcanic matter, while the ground 
sparkles with silica. They will well re- 
pay a visit from the curious. 

Stage lines are numerous from Calistoga; 
first, to the northward, it is 17 miles to 
Middleton; 20 to Harbern Springs; 20 
to Guenoc; 85 to Lower Lake, and 45 
to Sulphur Banks, where that suspicious 
mineral can be shoveled up by the 
cart-load. To the northeast it is 78 miles 
to Pine Flat; 26 miles to Geysers; 26 
miles to Glenbrook; 41 to Kelseyville; 
48 to Lake Point,situated on the west shore 
of Clear Lake, a fine resort at all seasons, 
but particularly insummer. To the south- 
west it is five miles to the Petrified Forest, 
eight to Mark West Springs and 26 to Santa 
Rosa. 

The celebrated Foss, with his stage, 
leaves Calistoga daily, over a mountain 
road unsurpassed for grand scenery, en 
route to 

THE GreYsERS—These springs, with their 
taste, smell and noise, are fearful, wonder- 
ful. We have been told that ‘“ California 
beats the devil.” May be, but he cannot be 
far from this place. Here are over 200 
mineral springs, the waters of which are 
hot, cold, sweet, sour, iron, soda, alum, sul- 
phur—well, you should be suited with the 
varieties of sulphur! There is white sul- 
phur and black sulphur, yellow sulphur 
and red sulphur, and how many more 
sulphurs, deponent saith not. But ¢f 
there are any other kinds wanted, and they 
are not to be seen, call for them, they are 
there, together with all kinds of contending 
elements, rvaring, thundering, hissing, bub- 
bling, spurting and steaming, with a smell 
that wouid disgust any Chinese dinner- 
party. We are unable to describe all these 
wonderful things, but will do the next best 
thing. (See large illustration No. 17 and 
description in ANNEX No. 45, page 184.) 

The Geyser Hotel, seen through the 
foliage in the picture, is the only house 


‘which provides accommodations at the 


springs. Steam baths and other kinds will 
here be found ample, and board $14 per 
week. In the region of the springs, are 
mines of quicksilver, and some silver mines 
that are being worked to advantage. 


Returning to San Francisco, we start on — 


Route 3. 
San Francisco and North 
Pacific Railroad. 
General Offices—San Francisco. 


P. DONAHUE 2 sasha sorcerer ee eee are President. 
ARTHUR HUGHES =~. weeeecee ne General Manager. — 
Pi JS. MCGHYNN..... 6 Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


Repairing co the wharf, a short distance — 


north of the Oakland Ferry, we board the 
steamer Donahue, belonging to this road, 


and proceed up the bay, as in route No. 2, © 
until Pedro Point is passed, when the — 
course is more to the westward, to the — 
mouth of Petaluma Creek, a very crooked — 


stream, with salt marshes on each side. 
About six miles from the mouth of the 


creek, on the right, we come to a double- — 


front cottage, which, when we passed up 
here in January, 1878, stood high and dry, 
above the marsh. Several days after, on 


the downward trip, the water covered the - 


whole bottom in one broad sheet, and was 


apparently on the first floor of the build- — 
When it is understood that the party — 
who settled here did so to demonstrate — 
that he could reclaim the land by an ~ 
original system of dykes, the joke will be © 


ing. 


apparent, and to him an aqueous joke. 


“From the mouth of the creek, it is about. 


ten miles to 

DonAHUE— named for 
of the road. It is situated on the east 
bank of the creek, close in beside the 
bluffs, or Sonoma Hills, 34 miles from 
San Francisco. It is simply a landing for 
the boat where passengers take the cars, 
which stand under a huge, long building 
on the end of the wharf. 

Leaving the wharf, the Sonoma Hotel is 


close on the right, almost on the water’s — 


edge. Passing along beside the rolling 


the President — 


hills, which are cultivated to their summit, — 


one mile brings us to LAKEVILLE, not @ 
very pretentious place, but from which a 
stage leaves daily for the eastward, over 
the hills, nine miles to 

SonomMa—This town is a quiet, old place, 
founded in 1820, and contains about 600 
inhabitants. Many of the old original 


adobe buildings are still standing in a 


AND 


good state of preservation. Sonoma has 
the honor of.being the place where the 
old “Bear Flag” was first raised. It is 
situated in the Sonoma Valley, one of the 
richest in the State, and is celebrated for 
its vineyards and the excellence of its 
wines. Sonoma is not without its railroad, 
“Tt once had the “ Prismodial ”—single 
rail—but this has given way to the Son- 
oma Valley, which runs regular trips in 
connection with the steamer “ Herald” 
to and from San Francisco and Sonoma 
daily—distance about 48 miles. 

But to return to the railroad, which we 
left at Lakeville. Rolling hills are on our 
right, mostly cultivated to their summits, 
and a few scattering live-oaks; on the left, 
Petaluma Creek, salt marshes, and in the 
distance a high ridge of the Coast Range. 
Seven miles from Lakeville is 

PETALUMA—the largest town in Sonoma 
county, with a population of about 4,500. 
It contains some fine large business blocks, 
two good hotels—the American and the 
Washington. The Courder and the Jour- 
nal Argus are two weekly papers, pub- 
lished here. The town is on the west side 
of the road, situated on rolling hills, by 
the side of which runs Petaluma Creek, 
which is navigable for light-draft boats 
at high tide. Upon and around these 
rolling hills are some beautiful residences, 
ornamented with great numbers.of trees, 
among which are the oak, eucalyptus, 
Monterey and Italian cypress, Norfolk 
Island pine, and others, presenting, in 
connection with the mountains and sur- 
rounding scenery, @ view most charming 
and delightful. 

Stages leave Petaluma daily for Sonoma, 
thirteen miles east. We understand the 
Railroad Company have a track graded 
and nearly ready for the iron, that runs 
south and west from Petaluma, along the 
base of the moun'ain to San Rafael, where 
a crossing will be made to San Francisco. 

Leaving Petaluma, we cross Petaluma 
Creek and roll along three miles to 
Eny’s, a flag station, amid rolling hills, 
at the head of Petaluma Valley. One mile 
further, we come to a beautiful grove of 
black oaks on a high hill to the right, and 
we are at Penn’s Grove. Here we cross 
the divide and enter the Russian River 
Valley. Goopwin’s is half a mile further, 
asmall flag station two anda half miles 
from PaGe’s, another one of the same im- 
portance. Here commences the Cotate 
Grant, which takes in the hills on each 
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side, four leagues in extent. Two and a 
half miles from Page’s, we are at CoTATE 
RANCHE, a flag station for the ranche near 
by. At many stations along are to be seen 
cattle pens and shutes, indicating that 
raising and fattening cattle for market is 
one of the industries of the people in this 
scction. Here we find many drooping, 
moss-covered oaks. Three miles more and 
we are at the banner town of 

Santa Rosa—population, 4,000. This 
is the county seat of Sonoma county, 
situated in the midst of one of the richest 
valleys in the State. It is fitteen miles from 
Petaiuma, fifteen miles from Healds- 
burgh, thirty-three miles from Cloverdale, 
and fifty-seven miles from San Francisco. 
No city on the Pacific coast has increased 
faster within the last five years than Santa 
Rosa, and that increase has been marked 
by substintial brick business blocks, large 
manufactories, and beautiful private resi- 
dences. 

The city has water-works, gas-house, 
railroads, and all the modern improve- 
ments. Of newspapers, there are one daily, 
the Democrat; and one weekly, the 7’mes. 
The Grand, and the Occidental, are the 
two principal hotels. 

The streets cf the city are. broad, set out 
with eucalypti and other varieties of trees; 
these, with the surrounding country, afford 
many very beautiful drives. 

Stages leave Santa Rosa daily for Mark- 
West Springs, ten miles east; Petrified 
Forest, fifteen miles (see description, page 
198); and Calistoga, 20 miles; to the west, 
Sebastopol is seven miles. Average fare to 
these places is ten cents per mile. The 
valley of Santa Rosa, in which the town is 
si uated, Russian River Valley, and Peta- 
luma Valley, really one, are 60 miles in 
length, with an average width of about six 
miles, 

Sonoma county is a very large one, ex- 
tend ng to the Pacific Ocean on the west. 
In the western portion are located immense 
forests of redwood timber, which we shall, 
note hereafter. Vineyards are numerous 
as well as orchards where immense quan- 
tities of oranges, lemons, plums. limes, 
apples, English walnuts, almonds, apricots, 
and other f uits and nuts are raised for 
market There are nearly 7,000 acres in 
vineyard—5,000,000 vines—which produce 
annually full 2,500,000 gallons of wine, and 
35,000 gallons of brandy. Pomegranite 
trees do quite well, and never fail a crop. 
All the lands in this county are classed as 
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“safe lands”, owing to their proximity to 
‘the ocean the rain-tall is abundant for all 
‘purposes. : 

Darying, is an important industry, yield- 
‘ing, from official reports, 2,750,000 pounds 
of butter, 400,000 pounds of cheese, and 
‘wilk—not enough figures; the amount of 
milk marketed is not recorded. 

In mines, Sonoma is well represented ; 
gold, copper, and quicksilver are the prin- 
cipal metals. In grain, the product figures 
up over 600,000 bushels of wheat; 30,000 
bushels of barley; 250,000 of oats; 8,500 
bushels of corn, and many other kinds of 
grain in proportion. As for mineral 
springs, why, Sonoma county is the home 
of all kinds of springs, chief of which are 
the Geysers, Skaggs, Mark West, and the 
White Sulphur. 

Four miles from Santa Rosa comes 

FuL_ton—a small town atthe junction of 
-the Fulton and Gurneyville Branch. The 
stations on this branch, are: Meacham’s, 
two miles; Laguna, four miles further; 
Forestville, another two miles; then two 
miles to GREENVALLEY; three miles more 
to KORBEL’s, and another three to 

GURNEYVILLE—in the midst of a forest 
of redwood. Along this branch road, and 
at Gurneyville, are located six sawmills, 
‘which cut 150,000 feet of lumber daily. 
One of the largest of these redwood trees 
measured 344 feet high, and 18 feet in 
diameter. The town of Gurneyville is 
situated on Russian River, on what is 
known as “ Big Bottom,” in the finest red- 
wood forest in the State. 

Leaving Fulton and crossing Mark West 
Creek, the first station on the main line is 
two miles distant, called Mark Wxrst— 
but our train will not stop, unless signaled. 
The valley along here is ten miles in width. 
Three miles further comes 

WINDSOR— a small place four miles 
from Grant, a flag station’ which is two 
miles from 

HERALDSBURG—reached just after cross- 
ing the Russian River,on the north bank 
of which it is situated. The town contains 

-a population of about 2,000. Fifteen miles 
from Santa Rosa, and 72 from San Fran- 
cisco, is Russian Valley, in which the 

‘town is located, noted for its great yield of 
wheat, and the extraordinary quickness of 
its soil, producing potatoes, peas, and many 
other vegetables w:thin 65 days from the 
time the seed is planted. The Russian River 

flag, and the Hnterprise, are weekly pa- 
pers, published here. The tourist will 
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find excellent hunting and fishing near by, } 


with ample hotel accommodations. 
From Healdsburg the valley gradually 


narrows, and four miles further brings us — 
to Lrrron’s SPRINGS, a signal station, near 
where are located the springs of the same ~ 


name. Four miles further is 


GEYSERVILLE — Here stages leave for — 
Skagg’s Springs—a popular resort—situ- — 


ated at the side of the mountain, at the 
head of Dry Creek Valley, about eight 
miles west. TRUETT’s is six miles further, 
another flag station, four miles from the 
end of the road, at 

CLOVERDALE— This town contains a 


population of about 500, with two hotels, 


the United States, and the Cloverdale, and 
one weekly newspaper, the Vews. The 


town nestles in at the mountain base, at — 


the head of the Russian River Valley, and 
is 55 miles from Donahue, and 90 miles 
from San Francisco, being a point from 
which several stage lines radiate, for the 
northern and surrounding country. 

Stages — four and six horse — leave 
Cloveidale daily, for the Geysers, 16 milcs 
distant, over one of the finest mountain 
roads in the State. Itis built on a uniform 
grade of four feet to the hundred. The 


owners of this line—Van Arnam & Ken-- 


nedy—are old “knights of the whip,” 


drive themselves, and often make the trip — 


in one and a half hours. The fare for 


the round trip is $4.50. For description of - 
the Geysers, see ANNEX No. 45, page 


184, and the large illustration, No. 17. 

Stages run north to Ukiah, the county 
seat of Mendocino county,—31 miles, where 
connections are made with all adjoining 
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towns; also, to the northeast, to Hopeland, — 


on the Russian River, 16 miles; Highland 
Springs, 22 miles; Kelseyville, 25 miles; 


Lakeport, 86 miles; Upper Lake, 42 miles; ~ 


and BartletSprings—a great medical resort 


aol 


—63 miles. To the northwest, they run to — 


Boonville, 31 miles; North Fork, 50 miles; 
Navaro Ridge, 63 miles; Little River, 70 
miles; Salmon Creek, 72 miles; and Men- 
dicono City, 75 miles; average fare to 
all, ten cents per mile. 


Returning to San Francisco we take 
Route 4. : 
North Pacific Coast Railroad. 


General Offices—San Francisco. 
JNO. W. DOHERTY... President and Gen. Manager. 


DAVID NYE ode las eset eeeeee Superintendent, 


F. B. LATHAM....Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Ag’t 
This road is a three-foot narrow gauge, 


ee 
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built and equipped in the best manner, 
traversing a section of the country very 
attractive to the tourist. It runs in a north- 
westerly direction from San Quentin and 
Saucilito, on the west side of the bay, 
twelve miles distant. The road has two 
‘southern termini, which unite at Junction, 

17 miles from San Francisco. The bay is 
crossed by ferry from Davis St., for Sau- 
cilito, and from San Quentin Ferry— 
‘Market St. wharf—for San Quentin. We 
will take the latter route, which for nearly 
ten miles will be the same as No. 2; then, 
the route will be more to the westward. 
When near the point of Angel Is!and, on 
the left, the little town of Saucilito can be 
seen nestling close in beside the mountain. 
Between Saucilito and Angel Island runs 
Raccoon Straits. Mt. Tamalpais now 
looms up away to the left. Nearing the 
shore, also on the left, is 

SAN QUENTIN—a noted place of sum- 
mer and winter resort. The resident tour- 
ists number from 600 to 1,000, their term 
of residence varying from six months to a 
life-time. ‘The quarters for their accom- 
modation are furnished by the State, free of 
charge. The Lieutenant-Governor exer- 
cises personal supervision over the guests, 
assisted by many subordinates and a com- 
pany of soldiers. The guests come here, 
not of their own will, but through their 
folly, and we believe they would quit the 
place, if they could. By law it is known 
as the State Prison. The buildings are of 
brick, large, and readily distinguished, on 
the point to the left of the landing. Chang- 
ing for the cars, we glide along on the edge 
of the bay, with oak and shrub covering 
the 1olling hills on the left, one and a-half 
tniles, and arrive at 

San RaraEL—the county seat of Marin 
county; population, about 3,000. It was 
settled in 1817 by the Jesuit missionaries. 
It is situated in a beautiful little valley, 
on low rolling hills in view of the bay 
and San Francisco, and of late has become 
a thriving suburban town, 

The town contains several good hotels, 
and two weekly papers, the Herald and the 
Journal. Along the streets, and around 
the private residences, are many shade 
trees, among which are the blue gum, oak, 
Monterey cypress, spruce and pine, which 
present a beautiful appearance. Proceed- 
ing through the town two miles, we reach 
the 

JuNncTioN—Here connects the branch 
track from Saucilito; let us digress long 


moments ago. 


enough to come up on that route. Leaving 
Davis St. Ferry, in San Francisco, the 
course is almost due west for six miles to 

SAUCILITo—a small town situated close 
in beside the mountains of the Coast 
Range, containg a population of about 300. 
On the trip across the bay, a beautiful view 
can be had of the northwestern portion of 
San Francisco, Alcatraz, the Golden Gate, 
and the forts located there. At Samncilito 
we take the cars and soon come 
to the shops belonging to the Railroad; 
Compary; three miles further, LyForD’s ; 
another mile, the Summit; two more, 
across an arm of the bay, is CorrE Ma- 
DERA; two miles further 

TAMALPAIS—Here saddle horses can be 
procured for a ride up to the summit of the 
mountain, 2,604 feet, from which the 
finest view can be had of the Pacific Ocean, 
San Francisco, and San Pablo Bays, and 
the surrounding country, that can be ob- 
tained at any point. The distance is about 
eight miles. From Tamalpais station it is 
two miles to the Junction. From Sau- 
cilito the route has been one of beauty. Jn 
almost every nook of the mountain-side 
are residences surrounded with all that 
money and good taste can provide to make 
them beautiful and attractive homes. 

Leaving the Junction, after 1.5 miles 
comes the side-track of FAIRFAX, sur- 
rounded by rolling hills, covered with an 
eternal verdure of green. Curving to the 
right, look! away up there to the left—see 
our road! Can we get there? Up, up we 
go, through a tunnel, and roll around the 
head of the little valley, and then to the 
left we can look away down and see the 
road up which we passed only a few 
Keeping around on the 
southern slope of the hills, with an awful 
chasm on the left, beyond are high moun- 
tains upon the sides of which can be seen 
an occasional huge redwood tree. 

Curving around again to the right, up 
another little valley, our road again ap. 
pears far up on the opposite side, and 
again the head of the valley is reached; 
the curve to the left is again made, and 
down, far below, is the road bed. There 
are two “Cape Horns,” only not as high 
as Cape Horn on the Central Pacific. The 
scenery is very beautiful. 

Climbing up, see, on the right, the 
wagon road to Mt. Tamalpais, under 
which is the tunnel through which we 
pass; altitude, 565 feet; length, 1,250 feet. 
Beyond the tunnel, the grade descends, 
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curving around on the side of the hills, 
down into a little valley through which 
runs the San Geron mo Creek. “Here we 
find the madrone tree, (see ANNEX, No. 
8, page 164) and many oaks with droop- 
ing, moss-covered boughs. 

Six and a half miles from Fairfax, we 
come to NIcAsio, a small station with an 
altitude of 870 feet. The mountains, on 


the left, are covered with a dense growth of 


trees, of many varieties, among which are 
redwood, pine, Douglas spruce, madrone, 
and buckeye shrubs. Passing LAGUNITAS, a 
small station, the road enters a narrow 
canyon, down which we run, with the red- 
wood towering far above; pass the old 
powder mill and extensive picnic grounds 
on the right, which are visited in the sum- 
mer by thousands from San Francisco— 
on, past a big dam, and we arrive at 

TAYLORSVILLE—This is a small station, 
named for a Mr. Taylor, who established 
here the first paper mill on the Pacific 
Coast, known as the “‘ Pioneer Paper Mill.” 
The canyon is narrow, with some tall 
redwoods along the creek, and on the side 
of the mountain to the left. Opposite, the 
country is rolling, with few trees—some- 
thing of a dairy country. 

TocoLoMA—comes next, three miles 
from Taylor’s. Here a stage line runs to 
the town of Olema, two miles to the south, 
over the ridge, and also to Bolinas, four- 
teen miles distant. Passing on by milk 
ranches, crossing bridges, through deep 
cuts, over high embankments, curving 
around the side of the mountain on the 
left, the train comes out into a little valley, 
and 4.5 miles from the last station, and 
38.5 miles from San Francisco, stops at 

OLEMA StraTion—This is an eating 
station, the only one on the road. Trains 
stop twenty minutes. Stages for Bolinas, 
south thirteen miles, leave every day, except 
woek diwys. 

Leaving, the route is more to the north- 
ward, with Bolinas Bay overthe hills to the 
left. The timber to the right has entirely dis- 
appea:ed, and there is but little on the left, 
with very little cultivated land. We are 
now approaching a section which is almost 
entirely devoted to dairying. Soon we 
come to Tomales Bay, a portion of which 
is crossed on a long pile bridge, where are 
extensive beds of planted oysters, the 
boundaries of which are marked by poles. 
Ducks are very abundant, and white peli- 
cans can often be seen as well as wild 
geese. 
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This bay is about twenty miles in 
length, with:an average width of one mile. 
Our train runs along on the edge of this 
bay, around rocky points, through spurs 
of the bluffs, and across little inkets for 
about sixteen miles, where the road turns 
sharp to the right, up an arm of the bay. 
In this distance we find the following 
stations: Wharf Point, three miles from 
Olema MILLERTON, two miles further, 
and MARSHALLS, nine more; then comes ~ 

HamMuLet—Here the regular passenger 
trains meet. All these side-track stations 
along the bay are for the accommodation 


of the dairymen living near, who ship — 


large quantities of milk and butter to San 
Francisco daily. 


Tomales Point is on the opposite side of — 
the bay, which is here only about three — 


and a half miles from the ocean. 


Turning to the right, our road follows up 


& narrow little valley around rocky points, 


with high grass-covered hills on each side— 4 
makes one great rainbow curve, away — 
around the head of the valley, and comes — 


to a stop at 

ToMALES—This station is 55 miles from 
San Francisco. Here the Railroad Com- 
pany have large warehouses for storing 
grain, from which large quantities are 
shipped annually. Tomales consists of a 


few dozen buildings, devoted to merchan- — 
dizing, with a surrounding country well — 
cultivated. 


Mt. St. Helena can be seen on 
the right, and, in a clear day, far beyond 
the snow-capped Sierras, Leaving the 


station, the road passes through the fourth | 


tunnel, crossing a small creek on a high 
trestle bridge, and then a small inlet from 
the ocean, where we leave Marin county, 
enter Sonoma, and come to 


VALLEY Forp Srarron—Here a stage — 


east. Years ago the section we are now 
entering was the southern border of the 
great redwood forests. Here the lumber- 
man began his labors, and as years passed, 
step by step he penetrated this great lum- 
ber region, leaving in his track stumps, 
fire, smoke, and finally the clearing, broad, 
rich fields and well-cultivated far ms, from 
the productions of which he subsists ‘while 
persistently fol.owing up his receding 


leaves daily for Petaluma, eighteen miles ; 


The waters from Bodega Bay sit back to — 


near the station, on the left. Three miles 
further, we come to BopEGa Roaps, and 
one mile more to FREESTONE, Over @ 
heavy grade. 


Here we come to another — 
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great horse-shoe curve, around the head of 
asmall valley. First; the road-bed is far 
above, then far below, with a deep gorge on 
the left, in which grow madrone, redwood, 
and oak trees. Now we come to a trestle 
bridge, 300 feet long and 1387 feet high, 
over a frightful gorge; and then to the 
Summit Tunnel, 610 feet long, beyond 
which is 

Howarp—The principal business at this 
station is burning coke. Passing on, we 
enter “Dutch Bill Canyon,” called so in 
early days after Mr. Howard, who there 
wrestled with the big redwoods that it then 
contained. Redwoods now appear on each 
side, as also saw-mills. STREETEN MILL 
is passed on the left, then another tunnel— 
there are five tunnels in all, on the road, 
aggregating 3,850 feet—then a long wood 
shute, and 

Tyrone Mitis—Here are extensive saw- 
mills on the left, with side-tracks running 
to them, with a capacity of 40,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

Leaving this mill, on a down grade, 
through towering redwoods, 3800 feet 
high, we roll down past another large 
mill, on the right, to the Russian River, 
just after passing an unimportant side- 
track of that name. 

The river at this place comes down 


through a perfect forest of towering red- |’ 


woods, and is about 300 feet wide, with an av- 
erage depth oftwo feet. Thetrainruns along 
on the southern bank, pasta beantiful little 
cottage on the right, away up on a high 
spur of the mountains, that projects out 
into the river, and which has been left, as 
it were isolated by the cutting made by the 
Railroad Company in building the road. 
It is one of several country residences be- 
longing to the President of the road. Be- 
yond this point a short distance, is the 
Moscow MILLS STATION, opposite which 
comes in from the north, Austin Creek, 
abounding in redwoods. A short distance 
further, Russian River is crossed on a 
bridge 400 feet long, and the train stops at 
the end of the road at 
Duncan’s Mirrs—Here are located ex- 
tensive saw-mills, in the midst of great for- 
ests of redwoods. The station is 80 miles 
from San Francisco, and consists of one 
large hotel, the Julian—a_ good station 
building, some shops of the Railroad Com- 
pany, several s!ores and a dozen or more 
residences, some of which are very good. 
Game of various kinds is abundant, 
such as deer, bears, etc., and some w ld 


hogs. Fish—well, thzs is the fisherman’s 
paradise. From Duncan’s Mills it is six 
miles to the Ocean, reached by boats on 
Russian River, which is near the station, 
also by a good wagon road. Stages leave 
Duncan’s Mills daily, except Mondays, for 
the following places: Fort Ross, 16 miles; 
Henry’s, 16 miles; Timber Cove, 20 miles; 
Salt Point, 25 miles; Fisk’s Mills, 30 miles; 
Stewart’s Point, 84 miles; Gualala, 44 
miles; Fish Rock, 50 mi'es; Point Arena, 
60 miles; Manchester, 66 miles; CUFFEY’s 
Cove, 80 miles; Navarra Ridge, 86 miles; 
and Mendocino City, 96 miles ; average fare 
ten cents per mile. 

Along the line of this road are located 
several large saw-mills, which produce for 
market, 200,000 feet of redwood lumber 
daily. 

In conclusion; the ramble about Dun- 
can’s Mills will be found by the tourist, a. 
very pleasant one, in fact, the scenery 
along the whole line is very interesting. 
The rapid changes and the great variety 
are charming, instructive, and when once 
made will ever live in pleasant memory. 


Returning to San Francisco, we start on 
Route 5. 


Southern Pacific Railroad 
General Offices, San Francisco. 


@WASe CROCKER pce ate et ances ree President.. 
GEOREAG RAY cots se secon an Chie Engineer. 
ASCO BASSHOT sacs: General Superintendent. 
OR WU DAT, ie dskc Gen. Pas. and Ticket Agent. 


This company own the road from 
Goshen, in the San Joaquin Valley, and, 


‘including the Goshen Division, to Los 


Angeles and Yuma, in Arizona, but it is 
leased to and operated by the ‘ Central ’”” 
Company. This leaves the Sout! ern. only 
the line from San Francisco to Soledad. 
142 miles, and the Trespinos division of 18 
miles, Monterey 16, making 176 miles, 
over which we propose journeying. 

Leaving the depot, which is situated op- 
posite the general office, corner Townsend 
and Fourth, the route is south, through the 
city for over four miles, most of the dis- 
tance built up with business blocks, manu- 
factories, large wool warehouses, shops and 
private residences. 

The company’s machine shops—exten- 
sive works—are situated about two miles 
from the depot; another mile is Valencia. 
street, where is a horse-car line to the more: 
central part of the city. Then we move 
another mile, through some deep cuts and. 
high hills on the right, and are at 
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BERNAL—a small station 4.6 miles from 
our starting point. Some gardens and 
vegetable fields now appear, and a short 
distance from the station is the Industrial 
School, on an elevation to the right. 


San MicaurL—is two miles further, 
among the sand-hills, where are some well- 
cultivated gardens. To the right is Lake 
Mercede and the city water works. 


Continuing along through the hills, 
--which in places are close on each side— 
~ with the San Bruno Mountains in the dis- 
tance on the right—down a little valley, 
then through deep cuts, past ConLMA, a 
side-track, and Baden Bay, all in quick suc- 
cession, we come to the signal station of 
BADEN, or as often called “Twelve Mile 
Farm.” At this place Mr. Chas. Lux, of 
Lux and Miller, the largest cattle dealers 
on the Pacific Coast, resides; and on Mr. 
Lux’s ‘Twelve Mile Farm ”’ can be found 
at all times, some of the best cattle in the 
State. 


Two miles further, and we are over the 
hills and down on the edge of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, which is on the left, and at 

San Bruno—This station consists of a 
good hotel, and four targets, as it is a 
great resort for shooting at target. The 
targets are on the edge of the bay to the 
left; distances, 200, 500, 800, and 1,000 
yards each. - Here the “sports” gather to 
try their hand. The San Bruno Hotel is 
on the right of the road, where all the 
targets are at shorter range, and the shots 
always certain to hit the red. 


MILLBRAE is the next station, 17 miles 
from San Francisco. To the right of the 
road, half-a-mile distant, is the residence of 
D. O. Mills, President of the Bank of 
California. It will be recognized by the 
two tall towers. A little beyond the station 
is Millbrae dairy, with large yards and 


buildings. On the left, in the bay, are 
great beds of planted oysters. Soon after 
Vangeerigvee VGR UM Dapene wre vecceiy Doayylinver ive 


designed and laid out by the late Mr. Rals- 
ton in long streets and avenues, extending 
for two miles along the road, and from the 
base of the mountains, on the right, to the 
bay on the left, about another two miles. 
Beside these streets and avenues, are double 
rows of planted trees, most of which are eu- 
calyptus and Monterey cypress. There are 
some beautiful residences here and there 


along the base of the mountains on the 


Tight. aca 
‘wo miles from Millbrae, we pass OAK 
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GROVE, a small station named for the — 
grove of oaks near by. Soi 
One peculiarity of this country 7s; no — 
matter how much ground is shaded with — 
oaks, it makes no difference with the crops, — 
ail kinds of which seem to grow equally 
well in the shade and in the sun. 
San Marro—(pronounced Ma-t-o). Here © 
are some of the finest private residences — 
and grounds in the State. This town con- — 
tains a population of about 1,500. Oaks 
and orchards are EVERYWHERE. Stages 
leave San Mateo daily on the arrival of the 
train from San Francisco for Half-Moon 
Bay, 14 miles west; Purissima, 23 miles; 
Pescadero, 80 miles. At the latter place 
connections are made tri-weekly for Pigeon 
Point, seven miles ; Davenport’s Landing, 38° 
miles, and Santa Cruz, 40 miles; average 
fare ten cents per mile. 
Leaving the station, we pass—on the 
right—a beautiful park, and the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary; also a race track. To 
the left the bay lies close, and the land is 
of little value, until reclaimed, buton the 
right is beauty, spread out with a lavish 
hand. Live oaks are scattered around in 
all directions, with buckeye in the ravines 
coming down from the mountains on the - 
the right. Windmills are numerous the 
whole length of the valley. me 
BEeLMontT—which is 25 miles from San 
Francisco, comes next. At this station the 
guests of the late Mr. Ralston were wont 
to alight to visit his residence. This place — 
is located a half-mile to the west, up a- 
little valley, just out of ‘sight from the — 
railroad. It originally contained about — 
100 acres, which, upon the death of Mr. 3 
Ralston, came into possession of Senator — 
Sharon, who presented 40 acres of the — 
land, including an elegant cottage, to the 4 
widow, Mrs. Ralston. Leaving Belmont, : 
the Phelps estate is on the right, and — 
double rows of eucalyptus on the left, for — 
two miles. The country between the hills — 
and the bay is flat, and under a high state — 
of cultivation. 4 
REDWoop Crry—comes next, 3.5 miles — 
from Belmont. It is the county seat of © 
San Mateo county, and a thriving place. — 
It was named from the great redwood — 
forest on the west, a large quantity of which — 
finds its way to market in the shape of © 
lumber, wood and_ bark, from this station. — 
The city is supplied with water from an — 
artesian well. The county buildings, — 
schools, churches and hotels, are all said 
to be firs’-rlass, as well as the weekly par — 
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per, the Times and Gazette. Stages leave 
daily for Seareville, seven miles ; La Honda, 
16 miles, and Pescadero, 30 miles. 

_ Passing Fark Oaks, a small station in 
the midst of beautiful residences, sur- 
rounded with parks, gardens, orchards and 
moss-drooping oaks, we come to 

Mernio Park—near which reside a score 
or more of millionaires, including Ex- 
Gov. Stanford, Milton §. Latham, J. C. 
Flood, Albert Grand, Faxon Atherton, 
Maj. Rathbone, M. D. Sweney, Col. Eyre, 
and many others. Menlo Park Hotel is 
situated on the right, and is embowered in 
trees, vines, and flowers. On the left, 
leaving the station, is ‘Thurlow Lodge,” a 
palatial residence, situated in the center of 
princely grounds, with the most costly sur- 

roundings, consisting of deer. park, trees, 
gardens, orchards and shrubbery. A little 
further, on the right, comes the 500-acre 
farm of Ex-Gov. Stanford, President of the 
Central Pacific railroad. Here is the home 
of ‘“Occident,” and some of the finest 
blooded stock on the Pacific coast. 

MayFIELD—a town of 1,000 inhabitants, 
34.9 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the widest part of Santa Clara Valley, 
embowered in * blue gum ”’ oaks, and other 
trees. It is 4.2 miles from MOouNTAIN 
VIEW—a small station, so named from the 
extended view which it affords of the 
Coast Range on the west, the Contra Costa, 
on the east, as well as the whole surround- 
ing country. 

The great oaks add an indescribable beauty 
to this country, and grow in great pro- 
fusion, particularly cn the Murphy Grant, 
through which we are now passing. This 
grant oliginally covered some thousands of 
acres, in this, the richest portion of the 
Santa Clara Valley. Murpuy’s StaTIon— 
for the accommodation of the grant—is lo- 
cated near its center. 

We are now opposite the head of San 
Francisco Bay—on the east—and the little 
town of Alviso, which is noted for its 
strawberries and fruit, as well as being a 
point from which immense quantities of 
produce are shipped on the boats that land 
at its ample wharf. 

We pass on through a section, where 
every foot of land is in a high state of cul- 
tivation, for two 


the beautiful 

Sanra CLrara—This is a beautiful and 
quiet old town of about 4,000 inhabitants, 
originally founded by the Jesuits, in 1774. 


= 


miles, and come to, 
LAWRENCE—a small place 35 miles from 


It is situated near the center of Santa Clara 
Valley, one of the loveliest in the world, 
possessing a soil of surpassing richness. . 
It is celebrated for the salubrity of its cli- 
mate, and the excellence and variety cf its 
fruits; is thickly settled, and as a wheat- 
growing valley it has no superior. In 
point of improvements, good farm-houses, 
orchards, vineyards, etc., it has few, if any, 
equals. 

Churches and schools are numerous; 
Santa Clara and San Jose—three miles 
apart—are both noted for their educational 
institutions, where some of the finest in 
the State are located. The convent of 
Notre Dame, the San Jose Institute, the 
State Normal School, and the new building 
of the University of the Pacific, Methodist, 
Female Seminary, and the Catholic Col- 
legiate Institute, stand as monuments to 
attest a people’s integrity and worth. 

There are two weekly papers published 
at Santa Clara—the Index and News. 
Stages leave daily for Los Gatos, seven 
miles; Lexington, ten miles; and the Con- 
gress Springs, thirteen miles; fare, ten 
cents per mile. These springs are resorted 
to by those suffering with pulmonary 
comp!aints. 

South Pacific Coast R. R., narrow 
gauge, now completed from Alameda, 
opposite San Francisco,to SantaCruz, 
80 miles, passes through Alvarado, a 
manufacturing town on the east side of 
the bay, about 10 miles west of Niles, 
to Santa Clara, thence southwest, . 
through along tunnel, under the Coast 
Range of mountains, 37 miles to 

Santa Orvz, situated on an arm of 
Monterey Bay, and is often called the» 
“Newport” of California, being a noted sum- 
mer resort for sea bathers, who find good 
accommodations in the shape of hotels, 
bathing houses, etc. It is the county seat 
of Santa Cruz county, population, 3,000; 
connected by rail with the Southern Pa- 
cific at Pajaro 21 miles and, with Fulton 
eight miles; and by stage, with all adjoin- 
ing towns up and down the coast, and by 
steamer to San Francisco. 

Returning to Santa Clara, we can, if- 
we choose, step into the horse-cars, or take 
a carriage for San Jose, and ride over the 
most beautiful avenues in theState, itis 
bordered on each side with two rows of. 
poplar and willow trees, planted by the 
early Jesuit missionaries nearly 100 years 
ago. 

Behind these trees are elegant cottages, - 
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beautiful orchards, nurseries, and gardens, 
containing almost every variety of vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers. 

By steam cars it is 2.6 miles from Santa 
Clara to 

San Jose Crry—(Pronounced San O-za); 
population, 18,000. This is the county 
seat of Santa Clara county, and is the larg- 
est town in Santa Clara Valley, in popu- 
lation being the fourth in the State. It 
was first settled by the Spanish mission- 
aries, in 1777. The city is lighted with 
gas; the streets are macadamized, and 
ornamented with rows of shade trees on 
each side. Artesian wells, and the “ Cali- 
fornia Wind Mill,” together with a small 
mountain stream, abundantly supply the 
city with good water. The Alameda, or 
grove, was planted in 1799. It is by far 
the prettiest grove of planted timber in the 
State, and by many people it is claimed 
that San Jose is the prettiest city in the 
State. It is certainly one of the best im- 
proved, and there are none more beautiful. 
Its orchards, vineyards and shade trees; 
its fine private and public buildings, and 
the delightful climate of the valley, render 
it a favorite place of summer resort. 

San Jose has numerous church edifices— 
ample public and private schools, hotels, 
and newspapers. ‘The Mercury and In- 
dependent, both daily and weekly; ‘the 
Putriot, daily; and Argus, weekly, are 
published here. The Auzerais, St. James, 
Exchange and Lick, are the principal 
hotels. The city is connected by railroad 
with Solidad, 72 miles, south, and San 
Francisco by two lines—the one we came 
on, through the thickly settled and well- 
cultivated Santa Clara’ and San Mateo 
countries; distance, 50 miles, and by Cen- 
tral Pacific via Niles and Oakland. 

The new road to Mt. Hamilton— 20 
miles distant—leaves San Jose, and can be 
seen winding up the side of the mountain, 
on the east. It was for the erection of a 
coliege on the summit of Mt. Hamilton— 
altitude, 4,400 teet—that the millionaire, 
James Lick, left $150,000 in his will. 
The building has been completed, and 
reflects much credit on the doner. 

Stages leave San Jose daily for the noted 

New ALMADEN QUICKSILVER MINES— 
These mines are very extensive, and should 
be visited by the curious. They were dis- 
covered by an officer in the Mexican ser. 
vice during the year 1845, who, seeing the 
Indians with their faces painted with ver- 
milion, bribed one of them, who told him 
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where it was to be found. The a 4 


year, several English and Mexicans forme 


a company for working the mines, large — 


sums of money were expended, and many 
difficulties had to be overcome; but finally, 
by the introduction of important improve- 


ments, the mines have proved to be very — 


valuable. The different mines furnish 


employment for, and support from 1,000 to — 
Nearly all the miners are ~ 


1,500 persons. 
Mexicans. 


It is supposed that these mines were 4 


known and worked by the native Indians 


of California, long before the country was © 
They worked them — 
to procure the vermilion paint which the — 
ore contained, for the purpose of painting — 


known by white men. 


and adorning their villainous persons, and 


to “swop” with the neighboring tribes. — 
Near the mines are the springs, where is — 


put up the New Almaden Vichy Water, so’ 
noted for its medicinal quatities. 


distant. 


Both San Jose and Santa Clara are em- — 


bowered in trees, among which are the 
oak, eucalyptus, poplar, 


pepper, sycamore, and many others. 


Leaving San Jose, the State Normal — 


School building is on the left in the center 
ot a_ block, 
grounds. 


form grade of five feet to the hundred. 


Away to the right, on the side of the 5 


mountain, marked by a red appearance, is 


a quicksilver mine, but the water prevents — 


work. Still further and below, is the New 
Almaden mine, marked by columns of 
steam that are always ascending. 

Coyote Creek is now on our left, in a 
broad, low bottom. The small stations of 
EDEN VALE, CoYyoTE and PERRys, are 
soon passed, and 18.8 mies from San Jose, 
we are at 

MaApDRONE—The country passed over is 
well settled, and many fine residences are 
scattered along the valley, which is about 
one mile in width, with low rolling hills” 
on the west. 

Leaving Madrone, on the right a huge 
sharp cone rises up out of the valley 1,000 
feet in height. We call it Johnson’s 


The © 
Guadalupe Quicksilver mines are ten miles — 


spruce cedar, — 
Monterey and Italian cypress, orange, — 


surrounded by beautiful — 
Several miles further on is the © 
Hebrew Cemetery. Here the road to Mt. ~ 
Hamilton can be plainly seen; it is 22 — 
miles long and 380 feet wide, with a uni- | 
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Peak, named for the enterprising newsman 


of this road. 
TENNANTS—is four miles further, be- 
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yond which is the most magnificent moss 
view that one could conceive. Sycamore 
and moss-drooping oaks are very plentiful, 
reminding one of the appearance of a 
New England apple orchard: after a storm 
of snow and rain, where all the limbs and 
boughs are borne down with icicles and 
snow. 

GILRoy—is seven and a half miles from 
Tennant and 80.3 miles from San Francisco ; 
a regular eating station, where trains stop 
twenty minutes for meals, which are very 
good; price, 50 cents. Gilroy contains a 
population of about 2,000, most of whom 
are engaged in agriculturai and pastoral 
pursuits. Tobacco is raised in large quan- 
tities, and dairying is made a specialty by 
many of the people. The principal hotels 
are the Southern Pacific and the Williams. 

Stages leave Gilroy for San Fillipe, 10 
miles; Los Banos, 48 miles; and Fire- 
baughs, 80 miles east; fare ten cents per 
mile. Stages run daily to the Gilroy Hot 
Springs, a very attractive resort, 15 miles 
east. From Gilroy it is 2.2 miles to, 

CARNADERO—Aa small station where pas- 
senger trains meet, and from which a track 
branches to the left and continues up the 
Santa Clara Valley, 11.8 miles to 

HoLuEstER—a thrifty town of 2,000 in- 
habitants, most of whom are agriculturists. 
From Hollester it is 6.2 miles to TRESPINOS 
—-the end of the track, 

From this point large quantities of 

freight are shipped for the New Idria 
Quicksilver, Picacho and other mines in 
the country, to the south and east. Stages 
run tri-weekly to San Bruno, 25 miles; 
New lIdria, 65 miles; Picacho, 75 miles; 
fare about ten cents per mile. 

The original route of the Southern 
Pacific railroad was from this point, via 
San Benito Pass to Goshen, in the San 
Joaquin Valley. From Goshen the road is 
built a distance of 40 miles this way, to 
Huron. Whether the link between the two 
divisions will be completed and when, we 
will never tell, till we know. The distance 
across to Huron is, to San Benito Pass, 60 
miles; to Huron, 100 miles. 

Returning to Carnadero, we soon come 
to the great Bloomfield Ranche, which 
takes in many thousand acres, crossing 
the valley and over the mountains, on each 
side. It is the home of Mr. Miller, of Lux 
& Miller, the great cattle men. At Baden, 
twelve miles from San Francisco, we pass 
Mr. Lux’s place, the ‘“‘ Twelve Mile Farm.” 
On this ranche are kept and fattened great 
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numbers of cattle, for the market of San 
Francisco. . 

Continuing up the valley, which is here 
narrowed to one mile in width, with low- 
grass covered hills on each side, we come to 
the residence of Senator Sargent, on 
the right, and a short distance further, 

SARGENT STATION—in the midst of a 
dairy country. Stages leave here for San 
Juan, south, six miles distant, up a little 
valley to the left, distinctly seen a few miles 
further on our way. 

Soon after leaving the station, we turn 
more to the westward, and the little valiey 
is completely crowded out by the bluffs, 
and we run along on the bank of Pajaro 
River, up a narrow canyon, and cross the 
line between Santa Clara and Santa Cruz 
county, at the point where Pescaiero 
Creek comes in on the right. Continuing 
up, between high bluffs, we cross a bridge 
over the Pathro River and are in San 
Benito county, then dive through a tunnel 
950 feet long, and come out into the beauti- 
ful Pajaro Valley, which is nine miles long 
and four wide, a portion of the Aroma 
Grant, once a very extensive one. The 
Santa Cruz Mountains are high, on the 
right, and covered with a dense growth of 
redwoods. Passing Vega, a signal station, 
we come to 

PagaRo—-(pronounced Pah-a-ro) thirteen 
miles from Sargent’s, and 99.4 from San 
Francisco. 

WATSONVILLE—is one mile to the right 
from this station, and contains a popula- 
tion of 4,000, and is a thrifty town, situated 
three miles from Watson’s landing, on 
Monterey Bay, where steamers and other 
vessels land regularly. It contains two 
weekly papers, the Pajaroniun and the 
Transcript. The Lewis House is the prin- 
cipal hotel. 

From Pajaro, the Santa Cruz, narrow- 
gauge railroad connects with the Southern 
Pacific. This road is 21.15 miles long and 
runs through Watsonville, Aptos, and 
Soquel,toSantaCruz. (See map, page 120.) 
The lumber business is, next to the agri: 
cultural, the most important interest in 
this section of the country. From Pajaro, 
our course will be east of south, to the end 
of the road. 

Rolling down this beautiful valley, we 
come to Eikhorn Slough, over which our 
road is built on piles for a long distance. 
To the right, down this slough, is Moss 
Landing, nine miles distant, between which 
and a pier, close on our right, a small 
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steamboat plies regularly, for the 
transportation of freight and passen- 
gers for the regular coast steamboats 
that stop at this point. 

Weare now running along, over and 
beside a salt marsh, inhabited by 
cranes,pelicans,ducks and mud-hens, 
with peat bogs and stagnant pools for 
immediate surroundings, while to the 
left, a half-mile away, is high rolling 
prairie, covered with cattle and sheep, 
beyond, the long range of the Gabilan 
Mountains, while to the far right, a 
glimpse can be had of the Ocean. 

From Pajaro, 10.3 miles, brings us to 

CASTROVILLE— One-half-mile to the 
westoftherailroad; population about 
800. The town is situated at the north- 
ernend of Salinas Valley,in Monterey 
county, one of the most productive in 
the State. It is recorded in the Agri- 
cultural Bureau in Washington, that 
the largest yield of wheat ever known 
was grown in this valley, in 1852, being 
102 bushels to the acre. 
- whole fields averaged 100 bushels to 
the acre; an ordinary crop is from 40 
to 50 bushels. In 1873 Monterey coun- 
ty produced 800,000 bushels of wheat, 
400,000 bushels of barley, 70,000 bush- 
els of oats, and other productions in 
proportion. Sheep and cattle in large 
numbers are raised. The wool-clip for 
1866 amounted to 1,500,000 lbs; butter, 
360,000 lbs. ; cheese 120,000 lbs.; aver- 
age value of land, $8 per acre. The 
lands in this valley are mostly ‘safe 
lands,’ will produce withoutirrigation. 

In the spring of 1880, a branch road 
was completed from Castroville to 
Monterey, 16 miles. Itis of standard 
gauge, and takes the place of the old 
narrow gauge from Salinas. 

MonrtTerry.—This place is situated 
on the southern extreme of the bay of 
Monterey, the most capacious on the 
Pacific coast, 136 miles from San Fran- 
cisco by rail, andabout100 by steamer. 
Immediately to the westward of the 
city is Point Pinos, jutting out to the 
northward four miles, to meet Point 
Santa Cruz, another long promontory 
extending from the north, between 
which and the main land—land-locked 
as it were—is the broad bay of Monte- 
rey. This bay was first discovered by 
Cabarillo in 1542. In1770 the site was 
occupied by the Jesuits, under the 
leadership of Padre Junipero, who, 


That year 
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June 3, of that year,held the first mass. : 


‘The bell which called the faithful to- 


gether was hung from a tree, the loca- 
tion of which is now marked by across, 
erected on the centennial day of its 
celebration, bearing thelegend, “JUNE ~ 
3D, 1770.” On the hill, near this cross, ~ 
are the ruins of an old fort, near ae 
Mexican fortof alater date; and high- 
er up the hillis where the American 
fort of 1846 was built, when the Amer- — 
icans seized the country. 

Monterey is a quiet, sleepy old town, 
where every person seemed satisfied 
with himself, apparently believing the 
world is completed; living on in the 
dreamy self-satisfied consciousness 
that the spirit of progress is at an end 
—a present tangible heaven of eternal 
sunshine. It is a glorious place to 
spend a few weeks; having done so, 
the pleasurable memories of the so- 
journ will ever remain a ray of soft 
sunshine, while plodding through the — 
cares, trials and perplexities of active ~ 
business life. Monterey—as one might 
wellsuppose-isafavoriteresortin the 
summer for the better classes of cit- 
izens of the State, as well as for tour- 
ists, who find ample accommodations. 

Returning to Castroville, to the east, 
beside the mountains, can be. seen, at — 
certain points after leaving Castro- — 
ville, the little villages of Natividad — 
Sodaville, and the Alisal race-track. ~ 

SALINAS—is 7.9 miles south of Cas-. 
troville, situated to the right of the — 
road, and on the east bank of Salinas — 
River, with a thriving population of 
3,000, and many fine stores, hotels and ~ 
private residences. The Abbot is the 
principal hotel, and the Index and 
Democrat are two weekly papers. 

Stages leave daily for New Republic, — 
east, three miles; Natividad, north- 
east,six miles; fare,ten cents per mile. 

Starting once more forthe south, we 
find this to be the widest portion of 
Salinas Valley, whichis about 90 miles 
in length, with an average width of 
eight miles. The valley is situated be- — 
tween the Gabilan mountains, to the — 
eastward, and Santa Lucian Range on 


the west, about 20 miles from the Pa- | 


cific Ocean, from the winds of which it. 
is protected by the mountain named. — 

CHUALAR—is 10.9 miles from Salinas, 
and consists of several stores, hotels, — 
saloons and a dozen or more resi-: — 
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-dences. Here are cattle pens and 
‘shutes, indicating that we are in a 
country where cattle are shipped to 
market; the same might be said of 


_GoNZALES a Station six miles further, 
only there are a few more people, 
_“seratching” the soil, which is great- 
ly abused by this shiftless method of 
‘farming. Proceeding on 8.4 miles 

further,we reach the end of the track at 
_ Sorepap—This is a small place of 
-100 or more inhabitants, with a few 
' stores, hotels, saloons, stage-stables, 
freight warehouses, and some private 
residences. It isa point from which 
_alarge amount of freight is shipped 
tothe southward, and from which a 
‘regular daily line of stages run to 
‘the following places: Lowe’s 28 
‘miles; Solon, 40 miles; Paso Robles, 
‘Hot Segrings, 80 miles; San Louis 
Obispo, 10 miles; Arroyo Grande, 125 
| miles; Gaudalupe, 149 miles;.Santa 
Barbara, 220 miles; San Buena Ven- 


TOWARDS 
_ Ho! for Yo-Semite, the “Big Trees,” 
‘over the ‘‘Loup,” across the Mojave 
Desert, down through Solidad and 
‘to Los Angeles; then, over the San 
‘Barnardino, down wnder the sea, over 
the great Colorado desert, into Ari- 
‘zona, through New Mexico and on to 
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E No. 31 Annex. Nevada Falls.—In order 
to form a proper idea of the superb picture, No. 
13, of the large series, it willbe necessary to 
premise thatthe Yo-Semite Valley is an immense 
| gorge, in the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
| Mountains, about seven miles in length, from 
east to west, and from one-eight of a mile totwo 
| miles in width, from north to south. The walls 
surrounding this mighty chasm are nearly per- 
-pendicular, and from 2,000 to 6,000 feet high. 
“The va ious streams that find their way into the 
valley flow over this tremendous wall on entering. 
| At the eastern end of the valley proper, it divides 
| into two canyons, projecting still eastward, but 
‘diverging as they mount the Sierras. Itis through 
‘the south of one of these canons, that the main 
branch of the Mercede River flows, and on enter- 
‘ing the valley, it makes two leaps. _ The lower 
one, or Vernal Fall, of 250 feet in height, 100 
feet wide, and from three to four feet deep, where 
it leaps the square-edged barrier. Continuing up 
‘the canyon for a mile, above the Vernall Fall, 
amidst the wildest scenery imaginable, and we 
‘reach the Great Nevada Fall, the subject of our 
‘picture. The canyon narrows, in a wedge-like 
| form, to quite a point, and just atthe right of 
this vortex is the fall. Itis 900 feet high, 75 
feet wide at the brink, and 130 feet below. Re- 
garded as to its height, volume, purity of water, 
‘and general surroundings, it is one of the grand- 
est objects in the world. The spectator facing the 
east will observe on his left the ‘‘Cap of Liberty” 
| lifting its rounded summit of smooth and weath- 
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tura, 250 miles, and Newhall, 300 
miles; average fare, eight cents per 
mile. 

To the westward of Solidad, seven 
miles, away up acosy nook of the 


Coast Range, is situated the Paraiso ~ 


Sprines, which it is claimed, possess 
medicinal qualities. We could hear 
of no analysis of these waters, which 
boil up in close proximity to each 
other. Some are very hot—others 
very cold, but soda, iron and white 
sulphur are the principal ingredients. 

A hotel willbe found atthe Springs, 
where bathing in the waters, hunting, 
fishing and inhaling the pure moun- 
tain air can be enjoyed. 

In conclusion, this is one of those 
trips where a great diversity of scen- 
ery, humerous objects of interest and 
the wealth and beauties, and the var- 
ied productions of the State can be 
seen and contemplated. 

Returning to San Francisco we start 


SUNRISE. 


the ‘Father Land”—around-the circle. 

Leaving San Francisco, the route 
is via Oakland, Martinez, and Tracy, 
to Lathrop, over the track of the 
Overland line, as described, com- 
mencing on page 178. Just before 
reaching Lathrop our 


er-polished granite, 2,000 above the Fall, 5,000 
feet above the valley below, or 9,000 feet above 
the sea. To paint in words, in the space allowed 
us, the beauties of the Fall, the bolder scenery, 
the foliage, mosses and ferns, always moist 
from the spray, and brilliant green in summer, 
the roar ond rush of the fast-flowing river, the 
majestic grandeur of the rocky frame-work, 
which towers above and around it, is simply an 
impossibility ; we shall not try, but refer the 
reader’s imagination and judgment with these 
statistics to the beautiful picture, which we have 
engraved from a faithful photograph. 
No. 40 ANNEX. Mirror Maks. WYo- 
Semite Valley—In the large illustration, No. 
12, is presented one of the most wonderful, as 
well as charmingly picturesque scenes to be wit- 
nessed in this most romantic valley. As will be 
seen, it represents one of the most bold and 
striking views of a charming little sheet of 
crystal water of almost a couple of acres in ex4 
tent, in which numerous schools of speckled 
trout may be seen gaily disporting themselves. 
The waters areas stillas death, as though awed 
by the wondrious grandeur of its surroundings. 
Close to the southeast stands the majestic ‘‘South 
Dome,” 4,590 feetin altitude above the lake. On 
the north and west lie immense rocks that have 
become detached from the top of the mountain, 
3,000 feet above; among these grow a large var- 
iety of trees and shrubs, many of which stand 
on and overhang the margin of the lake, and are 
reflected on its bosom, as in the picture. 
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train leaves the track of the Overland and 
turns to the right, leaving the station build- 
ing betwecn ours and the Overland track. 

At LATHROP our train stops «0 minutes 
..for supper, and then turns to the right, up 
the Great San Joaquin Valley The 
general direction of our road, for the next 
350 miles, is to the southeast. 

San JOAQUIN (pronounced San Waw. 
Keen).—This valley embraces portions of 
nine counties, and is larger than many 
kingdoms of the old world, and far richer, 
extending to Visalia, county seat of Tulare 
county. The amount of grain and stock 
raised in this valley, and the hundreds of 
smailer ones tributary to it, 1s almost in- 
credible, for a country so recently settled. 
The valley is about 200 miles in length, 
and averages about 30 miles in width; 
comprising near 6,000,000 acres of the 
richest agricultural lands in the State, 
besides near a million acres of tuiles and 
salt marsh lands, which, when reclaimed, 
prove to be the most fertile lands in the 
worlc. 

Morano—is 5.5 miles from Lathrop, 
important only, as many cther stations on 
this road are, as a shipping point for 
grain, with side-track and great storage 
warehouses, 

Ripon—comes next, 4.7 miles further, 
near which the Stanislaus River is crossed, 
and three miles more comes 


Salida—another smail station, with 


_ accommodations for shipping and storing 
grain. From Salida it is 6.8 miles to 
Modesto—the county seat of Stanis. 
laus county. It was laid out in 1870, and 
now contains a population of over 1,500, 
while the county contains about 11,000 
Agriculture is the chicf occupation of the 
peopie 

_ Leaving Modesto, we cross the Tou- 
lumna River, and in 4.6 miles reach CERES, 
a small, unimportant side-track, 8.5 miles 
from Tur LOocKs, another small station, 
10.1 miles from CRESSEY, reached just after 
crossing the Mercede River. Continuing 
on 67 miles, ATWATER is reached. At 
this station, as well as those we have passed 
are large buildings for storing grain, 
as grain-raising—wheat—is the only occu- 
pation of the settlers. From Atwater it is 
7.6 miles to one of the most important 
places so far on the road, 

Merced —the county seat of Merced 
county ; population about 3,000; has many 
fine buildings, including a $75,000 court 
house and a large first-class hotel, the El 
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Capitan, Col. Bross, proprietor, There are 
two weekly papers published in Mercede, 
the Argus and the Hupress. 

From Merced it is ten miles east, to the 
foot-hills and thirty to the western edge of 


the valley, ai the base of the Contra Costa’ 


Range. 

The county of Merced is the richest in 
the valley; it had 360,700 acres of land 
under cultivation in i876, which yielded a 
little over 4,500,000 bushels of wheat, be- 
sides large quantities of barley, rye, corn, 
peas, beans, potatoes, hay, tobacco, cotton 
and many other kinds of crops The 
county contains a population of 65,000, 
most of whom are tilling the soil In this 
county was raised the finest cotton in the, 


State. The value of these lands ranges 


from $2.50 to $10 per acre. 


The game is plentiful in the river bot-— 
lrrigating 


toms and along the foot-hills. 
c:nals convey water over a great portion of 


the land. Some of these canals are quite 


extensive; one, the San Joaquin & King’s 
River Canal is 100 miles long, 68 feet wide 
and six feet deep. 

For several y: ars the greater portion of 


the travel for Yo-Semite Valley and the big 


tree groves took stages at Merced passing 
over the route, via Coulterville or Mari- 
posa, but 2 new route (see map, page 120) 


has been laid out from Madera, 83 miles - 


further south, which, it is claimed, makes 


the distance by stage much shorter, and — 


ovcr a better road 


tourists can decide which they will take. 


Should they go in on one and out on the— 
other route, little of the scenery will be 


overlooked. . (See page 184.) . 
Marrposa—-county seat of Mariposa 
county, is 45 miles cast, reached by stage 
from Merced. 
1,000 inhabitants - Onze it was noted for 
its rich placer mines, but now quartz 
mining is the principal occupation of the 
peopic. In Bear Valley are the mills and 
mines (or a portion of them) belonging to 
the “ Las Mariposa Grant,” or the Fremont 
estate, as it is usually called. The Benton 
mills are on the Mercede River, about two 
miles from the town, redthed by a good 
dug road, down a very steep mountain In 


Mount Ophir and Princeton, mining towns 
near by, are large quartz mills, belonging 


to the estate.and extensive min:s. 
Leaving Merced. it is 9.9 miles to 
Athlone—is a small station near 
the crossing of Mariposa River, beyond 


llowever, we shall - 
give both routes in ANNEx No 58, and > 


This town contains about. 
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which the Conchilla River is crossed, and 


Minturn is reached 6.4 miles irom Plains- 
burg, in the extreme western edge of Fresno 
county. For along distance the foot-hiils of 
thc Sierras on the left have appeared to be 
close and very rugged. The peaks of Mt. 

Lyell and Ritter loom up on the left, full 
80 miles away, and a little further south- 
ward Mts. Goddard, King, Gardner, 
Brewer, Silliman, Tyndall and others can 
be distinctly seen with their summits 
covered with snow. 

Berenda—is reached 9.5 miles from 
Minturn soon after which we cross the 
Fresno River, and many broad, sandy, dry 
creeks, and, 7.5 miles more, come to 

Madera—This is a busy town of 
about 300 population. Here we find a 
large “ V” flume, 53 miles long, for float- 
ing lumber down from the saw-mills 1n the 
mountains at the end of the flume. It was 
completed in 1876, and does an immense 
business. 

From Madera, a new road has been 
completed into the Yo-Semite Valley, via 
Fresno Flats, through Fresno and Mari- 
posa big tree groves. For map of route, 

see page 120, and for description of 
route, ANNEX No. 53, page 184. - 

)No visitor to this coast ever thinks of 
leaving it without viewing the wonderful. 

Yo-SEMITE VALLEY AND THE Bie 

TreEES—The grandest scenery on the 
American Continent, if not in the world, 
is to be seen in the valley of the Yo- 
Semite, (pronounced Yo-Sem-i-te; by the 
Indians, Yo-Ham-ite). This valley was 
discovered by white men in March, 1851, 
first by Major Savage. It is about eight 
miles long, and from one-half to a mile in 
width. 
of the valley by a series of waterfalls, 
which—combined with the perpendicular 
granite walls which rise on either side 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet above the green 
valley and sparkling waters beneath—pre- 
sents a scene of beauty and magnificence > 
unsurpassél.. except, posszbiy, in child- 
hood’s fairy dreams. 

Here is majesty—enchanting — awe-in- 
spiring—indescribable/—the lofty cloud- 
capped waterfalls and mirrored lakes; the 
towering, perpendicular granite cliffs and 
fearful chasms, strike the beholder with a 
wondering admiration impossible to de- 
scribe. 

‘We have often desired to take our read- 
ers with us, in a pen and pencil descrip- 
tion of this most remarkable valley, and 
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the “ Big Trees,” but in view of our lim- 
ited space, the magnitude of the under- 
taking, together with our conscious in- 
ability to do justice to the subject, we have 
contented ourselves by giving a number of 
beautiful illustrations, which include the 
great Yo-Semite Falls, Nevada Falls, Mir- 
ror Lake, ana a map of the routes and the 
surrounding country, showing the rela- 
tive position of the valley, trees, and ad- 
joining towns to the railroad. 

The most notable falls in Yo-Semite 


The Merced River centers the head 


Valley are: the Ribbon, 3,300 feet fall, 
the Upper Yo-Semite, 2,634 feet; the 
Bridal Veil, 950; the Nevada, 700; the 
Lower Yo-Semite, 600; the Vernal, 350 
feet. The South Dome is 6,000 feet high; 
the Three Brothers, 4,000; Cap of Liberty, 
4240; Three Graces, 3,750; North Dome, 
3,725; Glaciers Point, 3,705; El-Capitain, 
3300; Sentinel Rocks, 3,270; Cathedral 
Rocks, 2,690; Washington Tower, 2,200; 
and the Royal Arches, 1,800 feet high. 

The Fresno Grove of Big trees has not 
heretofore been accessible to the tourist, 
and will therefore form a new and attract- 
ive feature to this modern route. Like 
the Mariposa Grove, it is divided into two 
groves, usually called the Upper and Lower, 
about one mile apart, and covering a mile 
square each—together they contain from 
800 to 900 trees of the Sequota Gigantea of 
all sizes. One in the Upper Grove meas- 
ures 88 feet in circumference 6 feet from 
ithe ground. In the Lower urove there is 
‘one that is 95 feet in circumference 3 feet 
‘from the ground. 

From Madera, we find a grazing country ; 
large herds of sheep abound. 

‘he old Fresno placer mines are to the 
eastward, along tne foothills, but little 
is being done with them, by the whites; 
the Chinese are working them over, as they 
are many of the abandoned placers 
throughout the State. 

Bordem—on Cottonwood Creek, is 
the next station. This place is 2.8 miles 
from Madera, with about 100 population. 
Here irrigating ditches appear on each 
side, and much of the land is under culti- 
vation. Nine miles further comes Syca- 
MORE, a Sside-track of little account, just 
at the crossing of the San Joaquin River, 
which is here a small stream, with very 
little water. The country is now quite 
flat, with many little round mounds from 
ten to thirty feet in diameter, and from 
two to five feet in height. They present 
a very peculiar appearance, somewhat re- 
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sembling a prairie dog town, only much 
larger, and without the hole in the top. 

From Sycamcre it is 9.8 miles to . 

Fresno—the county seat of Fresno 
county, a county the most diversified in 
the State, where land can be purchased for 
from $3.00 to $10 per acre. The town of 
Fresno has a population of about 800, has 
a $60,000 court-house, some good business 
blocks, two weekly newspapers—the Ha- 
positor and Review—and is a thrifty, grow- 
ing place. The soii about the town is 
largely clay, producing well when irri- 
gated, but never a seed without. 

A most beautiful view is here tc be ob- 
tained of the mountains on the left; the 
principal peaks rise from 12,000 to 14,000 
feet above this valley, covered with snow 
the year round Planted timber appears 
at places, and some of the private resi- 
dences are surrounded by trees, mostly 
eucalyptus. 

A stage line runs to Centreville, seventeen 
miies east. Several schemes are in hand 
for building large irrigating canals, taking 
the water from the San Joaquin and King’s 
rivers, which, when completed, will be of 
great benefit to this people. 

To the southwest, three and a half miles, 
is located the Caiifornia Colony of about 
125 families The colony’s land is regu- 
larly laid out for a town, with 40 acres of 
ground for each family. The canal that 
supplies water to the colony is crossed 


about five miles after leaving Fresno. 


Little of the land along here lying near the 
road is cultivated, but when the irrigating 
canals spoken of are completed, they will 
all be found occupied and yielding large 
crops. 

From Fresno it is 9.6 miles to 

Fowler—a small station where trains 
seldom stop, there being only half-a-dozen 

juildings—so we roll on 10.5 miles fur: 
(her to 

Kingsburg -—where there are several 
stores, and about one dozen buildings. 

All along this valley numerous wind- 
mills are in operation, for irrigating and 
domestic purposes, that raise abundance of 
good water from a depth of from fifteen to 
forty feet. Soon atter leaving Kingsbury, 
the road is built on an embankment which 


extends to King’s River, which is crossed 


on a long trestle bridge. 

This river rises in the high Sierras, to 
the northeast, and after reaching this val- 
ley, has a broad, sandy bottom, is very 
crooked, its course being marked, far 
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above and below, with trees and willows 
which grow thickly along its bank. King’s — 
River, where the railroad crosses it, is the 
boundary line, beyond which lies the 
county of Tulare. . 
Sheep ranches, fenced fields—some very 
large—are now noticeable extending to the 
right and ieft—well we don’t know how 
far, as the valley hereabout is full 40 miles 
in width, and sheep and fences, and fences 
and sheep, extend as far as the eye can 
distinguish the appearance of the land, the 
soil of which is clay and sand, in places 
somewhat alkaline. Cattle are also 
raised te some extent in the foot-hills, and 
pens and shutes for shipping are to be 
seen at many of the stations on the road. 
The next station is Cross CREEK, 8.1 
miles from Kingsburg, and 58 miles from 
Goshemn- Here we come to the South. - 
ern Pacific railroad—Goshen Division— — 


| the track of which could be seen on the 


right, just before reaching the station. This — 
division is only completed 40 miles, and is” 
designed, eventually, to connect with the 
linc extending towards it from Gilroy, 
which is now completed to Trespinos 100 
miles south of San Francisco, referred to 
on page 207 

The stations on the Goshen division are: 
HANFORD, 12.9 miles from Goshen; LE- 
MOOR, cight miles further; HEINLEN, 1.6 
miles, and 17.5 more to an ; 

Huron—whole distance, 40 miles from 
Goshen, distance from Huron to Trespi- 
nos, 100 miles. This division runs through 
what 1s known es the “Mussel Slough ” — 
country, a section where the land is very — 
rich, adjoining Tulare Lake, on the north, 
wher the yield of all kinds of crops is 
marvelous Reports say some of these 
lands have yielded as high as $250 per 
acre in a singl> year; that five crops of © 
Alfalfa a year is common, and vegetables— 
well, we will never tell you—the yield is — 
IMMENSE! two hundred pound pumpkins, 
eight feet in circumference ; potatoes twelve 
pounds 1n weight, and cornstalks 20 feet 
high, are some of the figures The price 
of land ranges from $20 to $100 per acre. 

At Goshen, a track branches off to the 
left, on which cars are run seven miles to 

Visatia —the county seat of Tulare 
county. It contains about 1,600 inhabi- 
tants, and is situated in the midst of the 
most fertile land in the State, and on the — 
Kaweah River. The country round about 
presents to the eye a beautiful appearance. — 
Large oaks cover the plain in every di- 
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rection, and orchards, yardens, vineyards, 
and well-cuitivated fields are to be seen on 
every hand. Visalia is the center of the 
rich section once known as the “Four 
Creek Country.” 

The town boasts of a $75,000 court-house, 
some good stores, gas-works, several big 
saw-mills, six hotels, three weekly news- 
papers—the Delta, Témes, and Iron Age— 
one bank, a flouring mill, a normal school, 
and a number of public schools, and 
chu:ches of various denominations. Stages 
run from Visalia to Glenville, 65 miles. 

From Goshen, Visalia is entirely ob- 
scured from view by the tall oaks that 
abound in this section of the country on 
every side. These oaks are old and ragged, 
many are fast decaying, and when gone, 
the country will be nearly bare, as there 
are few young trees growing to take their 
places. 

At Goshen, is the end of the Visalia 
- division of the “Central,” and the com- 
mencement of the Tulare Division of the 
Southern Pacific—operated under a lease 
by the “Central” company. Although 
this is the nominal end of divisions, all 
changes, usual at such stations, are made 
10.5 miles further at 

BTulare—This is a new town, as it 
were, built up under the stimulating in- 
fluences of a railroad point where are lo- 
cated extensive shops, round house, ware 
houses, and station buildings, incidental to 
its being the end of divisions. The town 
contains about 500 population, and is situ- 
a‘ed in the midst of a broad plain about 
20 miles east of Tulare Lake, and is a 
thriving town. It is a point from which 
large amounts of freight are shipped on 
wagons, to the adjoining country, and 
where wool in great quantities, is brought 
for shipment to San Francisco. 

The company’s shops and grounds at 
this place—as is the case in some other lo- 
calities—are surrounded with rows of beau- 
tiful trees, chief of which is the “blue- 
gum.” These trees, from a distance, give 
the place more the appearance of grounds 
surrounding some palatial residence, than 
where several hundred men are employed 
manipulating iron. These grounds are 
also covered with green sward, which is 
watered when necessary, by long hose con- 
nected with the works. 

Soon after leaving Tulare, we cross Deep 
and Tularecreeks, both narrow streams with 
steep banks, rich soil, and lined with trees; 


the land is covered with a thick growth of 


short grass. Passing the neigborhood of 
these creeks, the country seems to suddenly 
chanye, and at 

Tipton—10.4 miles from Tulare, pre- 
sents a barren appearance. To the right, 
left and front, sheep abound, but not a tree 
or shrub. Five miles beyond Tipton, are 
groves of eucalyptus trees, immense num- 
bers of which are on both sides of the 
road. The lands here, that are irrigated at 
all, are supplied with windmills. Twelve 
miles from Tipton comes 

Alila—just after crossing Deer Creek. 

TULARE LAKE, is about seven miles west 
of this station, and is a body of water cov- 
ering an area of about 7,000 square miles, 
is nearly round, or 30 miles long by <5 
miles in width, in which fish in great 
varieties abound, as do ducks, geese, and 
other water fowl. 

OwrENS LAK¥ —another large sheet of 
water, but not as large as Tulare by about 
one-fourth—is 78 miles from Alila, in a 
northeasterly direction. 

Passing on over White River, 8.3 miles, 
we come to DELANO, a place of a half- 
dozen buildings, just in the edge of Kern 
county. The country along here is treeless 
and not very inviting. From Delano it is 
11.8 miles to Poso, and 11.8 miles more to 

Lerdo—To the southwest, about 40 
miles, are located the Buena Vista Oil 
Works, in a section of country where 
great quantities of oil are found in holes 
and ditches in the ground, where it is now 
waiting for enterprise to sink wells, build 
tanks for saving and marketing, when it 
will yield immense returns. This oil 
region is about eight miles by three in 
area. 

Passing on about nine miles, we come to 
Kern River, which we cross on a long 
trestle bridge. This river is one of the 
largest flowing from the Sierras, and even 
in a dry season, carries a large amount of 
water. 

Sumamer— is the next station reached, 
12.4 miles from Lerdo. This is a ver 
busy place of about 250 population, it 
being the distributing point for a large 
amount of freight. To the westward, one 
and ahalf miles, and connected by “buses” 
hourly, is 

BAKERSFIELD—This town is the county 
seat of Kern county, and contains a popu- 
ulat.on of about 800. It is situated at the 
junction of the two branches of Kern River, 
has a $35,000 court house, a bank, several 
hotels, a flouring-mill and two weekly 
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newspapers. Kern Lake is 14 miles 
south of west from Bakersfield, and is 
about seven miles long by four wide. 
Six miles furtheris Buena Vista Lake, 
some larger. Around these lakes, and 
aware Lake, the land is exceedingly 
rich. 

Kern Valley, in which Bakersfield 
and these lakes are situated, is one of 
the richest in the State, being com- 
posed almost wholly of sedimentary 
deposits. Vegetables grow to fabulous 
proportions,the soil being of the same 
nature as that in the ‘‘ Mussel Slough 
Country” before named. 


ko. 43 ANNEX. Mount stast«—as shown 
in No. 15, of our large views, is a prominent fea- 
ture in the landscape of the Sacramento Valley, 
atthe head of which it is located. 

The view is looking to the northeast. In the fore- 
groundis the broad Valley of the Sacramento, 
then come towering forest trees, massive rocks, 
and a variety of foliage, upon which alternate 
patches of shade and sunlight are thrown with 
Striking effect. Above all, toweriny high in mid- 
air, Mount Shasta springs, in a series of graceful 
curves, far upinto an almost unclouded heaven, 
its sides and summits enfolded in the eternal 
snows. The contrast between the verdure-clad 
valley and the cold, wintry peaks of old Shasta, 
king of mountains, is a chief interest in the pic- 
ture, reminding the spectator of some of the most 
striking effects of Alpine scenery. Mt. Shasta 
is 14,440 feet hich. (See page 169.) 


The irrigating canals are extensive. 
One is over 40 miles in length, with a 
width of from 100 to 275 feet, eight feet 
deep,cost $100,000. Besides the canals 
there are many farms that are irriga- 
ted by wells and wind-mills. Thereis 
one-ranche, nine miles from Bakers- — 
field, that contains 7,000 acres, on — 
which are two flowing artesian wells, 
of seven inches bore, one 260 and the 
other 300 feet deep. From these wells” 
the water rises twelve feet above the 
surface, and discharges over 80,000 
gallons per day. 

On this ranche are over 150 miies of 

No. &6 ANNEX. 'Mhe farge view.No. 18, of 
San Franciscoand the Golden Gate. is arealmul- 
tum i parvo—a complete bird’s eye view of the 
city of San Francisco and its surroundiags, Ccov- 
ering ascope of country about twelve miles in 


diuameter—showing the Golden Gate, portions of 


San Francisco Bay, the Pacific Ocean in the dis- 
tance, and the Pier of the Central Pacific rail- 
road in the foreground, from whence passengers 


are transferred across the bay to “Frisco.” ‘this 


beautiful picture has been prepared and engraved 
expressly for this book. It shows what the God- 


dess of “American Progress ”—as represented by — 4 


view No. 1—has accomplished within the past — 
few years, andis a very appropriate illustration 


with which to close our series of large views from 


Ocean to Ocean. 


Crofutt’s Grip-Sack Guide tells all about Co- 


lorado. Sold on the trains. 
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canals and irrigating ditches, 32 miles 
of hog-tight board fence; 4,090 acres 
are under cultivation, 3,000 of which 
are in alfalfa, from which four and six 
crops a year are cut. Nearer Bakers- 
field, the same party, Mr. H. P. Liver- 
more, has another large ranche, with 
500 acres in alfalfa, and 3,000 in wheat 
and barley. On these ranches are 
8,000 sheep, 4,000 stock cattle, 300 cows, 
350 horses, 100 oxen, 70 mules, and 1,- 
500 hogs. The same party makes all 
his own reapers, mowers, harvesters, 


plows, harrows, threshing machines 
and cultivators—everything in use on | 
the place, except steam engines. He) 
has one plow, the “ Great Western,” | 


Wo, 37 ANNEX. Fa Isofthe Wi) amette 
River.—tThe scene of the large illustration, No. 
9, represents the Falls of the Willamette River, 
at Oregon City, Oregon, where the hills approach 
the river on eath side, forcing the river through 


-adeep canyor, and over 2 fall of from 30 to 40 


feet. The cliffs on either side of the river rise 


_abrupt'y hundreds of feetin height, and are cov- 


which is said to be the Jargest in the 
world. Itweighs something overaton 
and is hauled by 80 oxen, cutting a 
furrow five feet wide and three feet 
deep, and moving eight miles a day. 
Another plow ealled “Sampson,” is 
used for ditching, and requires 40 
mules to work it. 

Another party in the county has 40,- 
000 sheep, 2,000 acres in alfalfa, and 
raises 60,000 bushels of grain. Another 
poor fellow raised, in 1877, 84,000 Ibs. 
of pumpkins and sweet potatoes; 
some of the former weighed 210 Ibs., 
and of the latter some weighed 154 
pounds. While attending to these lit- 
tle vegetables, he would occasionally 


ered at the top andless precipitous places,witha 
growth of evergreens. Jocks are built on the 
Oregon City side of the river, large enough t» ad- 
mit the passage of boats 200 feet long and 40 feet 
in width. Water poweris also supplied from the 
same source of 4,000 horse powers, which is used 
for running woolen mills and other manufactories 
at Oregon City. 
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look after a small band of s¢atcen thousand 
sheep. 

But enough of this. We could fill our 
book with these and many other astonish- 
ing figures. ‘ Well,” you will say, “ these 
California farmers should be contented and 
happy men.” One would think so, but 
they are not. They are the most inveterate 
grumblers of any class of people in the 
world. A1l Californians will, in the inter- 
vals between grumbles, express the opinion 
that there is no place under the blue canopy 
of heaven so good for a white man to live 
in as California. Ah, well! are they cor- 
rect? Personally, were it necessary, our 
affirm could be forthcoming. 

Returning to Summer, twelve miles, 
brings us to a small place called Pampa, 
an 1 73 miles more to 

Caliente—Since leaving Summer, the 
grade has increased; the valley has been 
gradually narrowing by the closing in of 
the mountain ranges on each side, leaving 
only a narrow strip of land. Nearing this 
station, it still more contracts, until a deep 
canyon is reached, in the mouth of which 
is located Caliente, surrounded hy towering 
cliffs. There are several stores, one hotel 
and a large station and freight warehouse 
at this place. <A large amountof freight is 
re-shipped at this point, on wagons, for the 
surrounding country. Stages leave this 
station daily for Havilah, 25 miles; Kern- 
ville, 45 miles; fare about 14 cents per 
mile. These stages carry passengers, mails 
and express. Tourists should now note 
the elevations; Caliente is 1,290 feet above 
sea level; within the next 25 miles the train 
will rise to the summit of Tehachapi Pass, 
to an a'titude of 3,964 feet, an average of 
over 106 feet to the mile. Within this dis- 
tance we shall find some of the grandest 
scenery on the whole line; will passthrough 
seventecn tunnels, with an aggregate 
length of 7,683.9 feet, and then “OVER THE 
LOOP,” one of the greatest engineering feats 
in the world; feat where a railroad is like a 
good Roman Catholic—made to cross étself. 
But here, the difference is in favor of the 
‘railroad, a3 these Californians will always 
be a /-c-e-tle ahead; it does its crossing on a 
run, up grade, toward heav n. {Any design 
to indicate the route of the good Catholic is 
disclaimed.] See illustrations on pages 
-214 and 215. 

Away up the canyon, the grade of the 
road can be seen at a number of places 
‘where it winds around the points of pro- 
jecting mountain spurs, from which points 


we will soon be able to look down upon 
Caliente. 2 
Leaving the station, our route will be 
found illustrated on page 214, Caliente 
is at the foot of the mountains, at the ex- 
treme further end of the dotted line, which 
indicates the course of the road, and shows 
its windings, the Loop and the surrounding — 
country, on a flat surface. 
the narrow canyon, the road gradually 
commences to climb the side of the c iffs 
on the right, leaving the bed of the canyon 
far below, on the left. 


ee a 


As we ascend | 


Up, up, around ~ 


rocky points and the head of small ravines, — 


over high embankments, through deep 
cuts, and tunnels “One” and ‘‘ Two,” a dis- 
tance of 5.3 miles from Caliente, we arrive at 
Beal ville—This is a small station 
named in honor of General Beal. late 
minister to Austria, who owned 200,000 
acres of land in this county. ; 
Oaks, cedar and spruce trees are to be 
seen in the gorges and on the mountain 
side, where a sufficient soil is left between 


the rocks and an occasional shrub of the ' 


manzanita, along the road. Continuing 


our climb, the ravines fire deeper at every — 


turn; tunnels No. three, four and five are 
passed through, each revealing in its turn, 
new wonders and rapid changes. No. five 
tunnel is the longest on this “ Pass,” after 
passing which and No. six tunnel, the can- 
yons on the left become a fearful gorge. 
Just after emerging from the sixth tun- 
nel, by looking away down the canyon, 
Caliente can be seen, and at the rounding ~ 
of nearly every mountain spur for some 
miles further. Continuing our climb, 
winding around long rocky points and the 
head of deep ravines, twisting and turning 
to gain altitude, the scenery is wondrous in 
its rapid changes. The old Los Angeles — 


and San Francisco wagon road can be ~ 


seen in places, where it, too, winds around 


the side of the mountain, and in others, — 
along the little ravines and larger canyons. — 


The opposite mountains now loom up in 
huge proportions, rocky, peaked and rag- 


ged, a full thousand feet above our heads, — 


and double that amount above the bottom 
of the canyon below. Soon after passing™ 


tunnels seven and eight ; again we look down ~ 


from dizzy heights into fearful, fearful 
chasms. Up along curve to the right, and 


we are at a point where the mountains, — 


from ten to twenty miles to the south and 
westward can be seen, the peaks of many 
covered with snow. 

Hieeme—is reached 83 miles from 


+ 
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Bealville. This station is not an impor: 
tant one, and trains do not always stop, but 
pass on, across two bridges in quick.suc- 
cession, many deep gravel-cuts, and then, 
after curving to the right, we approach 
the “ Loop” and tunnel No. nine. Passing 
through this tunnel, we start on the grand 
curve around the “ Loop,” and soon find our- 
selves over the tunnel] and in the position 
of the train as illustrated on page 215. 
This “Loop” is840 miles from San 
Francisco, is 3,795 feet in length, with 
an elevation of 2,956 feet at the lower 
and 3,034 feet at the upper track, making 
a difference between tracks, of 78 feet. 
Leaving the “ Loop,” our train continues 
to climb and curve, first to the left, then 
to the right, and after passing through two 
more tunnels, Nos. 10 and 11, comes to 
Gerard —a station 5.4 miles from 
Keene, more in name than fact. Here 
the old Tehachapi Pass stage road ap- 
pears. The mountains are not as high 
above us, but are rough, broken, and 
ragged, covered in many places. with 
stunted, scrubby pines and cedars. Rolling 
on, we pass through, in quick succession, 
tunnels Nos. 12, 18, 14, 15, 16 and 17, be- 
sides a number of short bridges, and come 
to more open ground; pass Graceville, 
once an old stage station—on the right, 
and 6.4 miles from Gerard arrive at 
Tehachapi Sumumiit— clevation, 
3,964 feet—the highest on the road. This 
station consists of one store, a hotel, tele- 
graph office, and half-adozen buildings. 
To the southeast about five miles distant, 
a marble quarry is reported, of good 
quality. The station is situated on a high 
grassy plateau, of a few thousand acres, 
with high mountain ranges to the east and 
west, and although near 4,000 feet in alti- 
tude the climate is so mild and agree- 
able that some years the crops are very 
good, and grazing excellent. Many sheep 
are to be seen in the valley and on the 
hills which are covered with fine grass. 
Leaving the summit, we run along this 
plateau for a few miles, and then commence 
-a gradual descent towards the Mojava 
Desert. To the right is a small lake—dry 
in summer—where salt can be shoveled up 
by the wagon load. About eight miles 
from the Summit, the little valley down 
which we have been rolling, narrows to a 
few hundred feet with high canyon walls 
on each side. 
Cameron—is the first station from 
Summit, 9.2 miles distant, of little account. 


Near this station we find the first of the 
species of cactus, as illustrated on page 
221, In this country they are cailed the 

Yucca Patm—These trees grow quite 
large, sometimes attaining a diameter of 
from two to three feet, and a height of from 
40 to 50 feet. They are peculiar to the Mo- 
java Desert, where they grow in immense 
numbers, presenting the appearance, at a 
distance, of an orchard of fruit trees. 
Everything is said to have its uses, and 
this cactus, or palm—apparently the most 
worthless of all things that grow, is being 
utilized in the manufacture of paper, and 
with very good results. One mill is al- 
ready in operation at Ravena, and consid- 
erable shipments have been made. The 
supply of “raw material” is ceriainly 
abundant, and if the quality of the paper 
is as good as reported, the Mojava Desert 
may be able to show cause why it was 
created. 

Leaving Cameron, our train speeds along 
lively, and 5.2 miles we come to 

Nadeau—soon after emerging from 
the canyon. Itis a side-track surrounded 
by sage-brush, sand hills and cactus. Away 
to the left are several lakes, dry the greater 
portion of the year, but having the appear- 
ance of water at all times, owing to the 
water being very salt, and leaving a thick 
deposit on the bed of the lake when dry. 

From Nadeau, it is 5.6 miles to the end 
of the Tulare division, at 

Mojawa — (Proncunced Mo-ha-vey.) 
At times, the “ Mojava Zephyr” is any- 
thing but a gentle zephyr, yet, by using 
both hands, any person of ordinary strength 
can keep their hat on. The surroundings 
of this place are not very beautiful, situ- 
ated as it is on a desert; but for its size, it 
is a busy place. It is aregular eating 
station where trains stop half an hour, and 
good meals are served, at the Mojava 
House, close to the depot—on Main St. 
The place consists of several stores, one 
hotel, large station building and freight 
warehouse, a 15-stall round-house, a repair 
and machine shop and about a dozen pri- 
vaie residences. 

The water used at the station comes in 
pipes from Cameron station, eleven miles 
north. A large amount of freight is re- 
shipped from this station on wagons to 
Darwin, 100 miles, and Independence, 168 
miles, in: Inyo county—to the northeast— 
on the east side of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Returning, these, wagons are 
loaded with bullion from the mines. The 
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Cerro Gordo Freighting Co., who do most 
of this freight hauling, employ 700 head of 
animals. 

Stages leave Mojava every alternate day, 
carrying passengers, mails and express to 
Darwin, 100 miles ; Cerro Gordo, 125 miles; 
Lone Pine, 150 miles, and Independence. 
168 miles to the northeast fare, 14 cents 
per mile. 

Mojava is the commencement of the Los 
Angeles Division. The proposed route of 
the Southern Pacific railroad—as successor 
of the rights granted to the old Atlantic 
and Pacisic Co, to the Colorado River, at 
the Needles—diverges at this point, and 
runs due east. The lowest point of the 
Mojava Plains crossed by the railroad sur- 
vey, is at the sink of the Mojava River, 
133 miles east. Its elevation is 960 feet, 
the highest point being 3,935 feet, at the 
summit of Grauite Pass. The crossing of 
the Colorado, at the Needles, is 254 miles 
east from Mojava. 

Leaving Mojava, our course is south, 
over the desert, from which rise great 
numbers of round buttes; they are of all 
sizes, from a half-acre at the base, to 
several acres; from one hundred to five 
hundred feet in height. Most of these 
buttes run to a peak, and are grooved or 
worn out by the elements into small 
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ravines, from summit to base, presentin 
peculiar appearance. The cactus, or pan 1 
are very numerous. 


java, where there is not even a sidetes 
and 7.2 miles further, we arrive at 
Sand Creek—where trains seldo 
stop. To the left, ten miles, is Mira 
Lake, which looks like water, 
mostly sand and alkali. (For a descrip. 
tion of this remarkable phenomena, see 
page 142.) 
Soledad Mountain can now be seen on 


way, but where and how, does not appea - 
Large numbers of sheep range over these 
plains at times, and appear to thrive. eg 

From Sand Creek, it is eleven miles to 
LANCASTER, a side- track, and 10.9 miles — 
further we come to 

Alpime—For the last twenty miles 
the Sie have been very numerous, but 
we shall soon leave them and the desert. 
Scrub cedar, sand cuts—some very deep 
are now in ‘order, while rapidly climbi 
up to the summit of the dboledad Pas: 
which we reach four miles from Alpin 
crossing it at an elevation of 3,211 fect, and” 
then descend to 

Acton—a distance of 9.7 miles cm 
Alpine. This is an unimportant station 1s 


No. 32 ANNEX. Pioneer Mail Enter- 
prises — CROSSING THH SIERRAS ON SNOVW- 
SKATES.—The rapid settlement of the fertile val- 
leys lying at the eastern base of the High Sierras 
of Crlitornia, created a want for mail facilities in 
advance of regular methods. It is well known 
that previous to the winter of 185-4, the fearless 
settlers of this isolated inland world were shut 
out from Communion with the great throbbing 
heart of civilization on the outside for three or 
four months of every year, by that almost inac- 
cessible and snow-clad range. Those whose te- 
merity let events bid defiance to this battile- 
ground of the storms, and sought to seale its 
snowy-ramparts, too frequently became-snow- 
blind, or foot-frozen: or, still more frequenqly, 
lay down to that sleep which knows no waking— 
their only mantle the fast-falling snow. 

In this emergency one brave heart, at least, 
was found to dare the perilous task of carrying 
the United States mail to those enterprising pio- 

neers. It was Mr. John A. Thompson, a Norwe- 
gian. Harly education and habit had made him 
an adeptin the use of the snow skate. Without 
hesitation he made a contract with T. J. Matte- 
son, of Murphy’s Camp, Calaveras county, to 
continue postal service in winter, as well as in 
summer, over the route, via the Calaveras grove 
of big trees (the only grove then known), to Car- 
son City, for $200 per month, pou regard to 
the depth of suow. 

Our illustration introduces our hemi in propria 
persone. It will be seen at a glance that the 
snow-skate is totally unlike the Indian or Cana- 


tricia: The ‘“ shoe,” moreover, is of slow snd lal 
borious use; whereas, the ‘* skate ” is of exceed 
ingly rapid and exhilirating adaptability—espe- 


quently equal to the ordinary locomotive. © 
motion 1s a slide -not astep. The pole in the 
mail carrier’s hand acts as a brake on down 
grades, and as a propeller up hill. ; 
In Sierra count y, California, where snow often z 
falls to the depth often or twelve feet, the snow- — 
skat2 is a great favorite, becoming a source oO: 
pleasant recreation on moon-lit evenings—visit 
of from ten to fifteen miles being made after tea, — 
and returning the game evening. Here, foo, | 
snow-skating forms one of the most popular of 
pastimes—racing. A belt, studded and set with 
silver, becomes the prize of the successful racer. — 
Sometimes young ladies will challenge gentle 
men toa race for a pocket handkerchief, or a pail 
of gloves—which, of course, is always accepted 
The accidents which sometimes occur throw no ~ 
damper on the sport. See page 60, zi 
Tue Sierra Nevada Mountains — are 
about 500 miles long, and from 60 to 100 miles in 
width, their general direction northwest and — 
southeast, The height of the principal peaks are © 
--Mt. Whitney, 15,088 feet; Williams, 14,500; 
Shasta, 14,444; Tyndall, 14, 386 ; Raweah, 14,000; — 
Gar dner, 14, 000 : King, 14, 600; Brewer, 13, 886 ¢ a R 
Dana, 13, 997 : Lyell, iS}. 117; Castle Peak, 13, (0005, 
Cathedral Peak, 11,000 ; Lassen’ §, 10,578 feet. i 
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near the head of the infamous Soledad, 
Canyon, known as the “ Robbers’ Roost.” 
‘This canyon is a deep gorge, with 
rugged, towering mountain cliffs rising 
on each side, in places from 500 to 2,006 
feet above the bed of the canyon, the 
fronts of which look as though they had 
been slashed by the hand of the great 


Architect, from summit to base, into nar-: 


‘row, deep ravines, and then left, present- 
ing as wild, gloomy and dismal gorges as 
the most vivid imagination can conceive. 
These, with the dense growth of pines, 
cedar and shrubs, make the mountains 
almost impenetrable, and all that the most 
wary villain could desire. 

_ The canyon is about 25 miles in length, 
inhabited mostly by Mexicans. It was the 
headquarters and home of the noted 
‘Vasques, and his robber band, who was 
‘hung at San Jose, March 19, 1875. Later, 
a band of a dozen or more raided Caliente, 
binding and gaging all who came in their 
way, and after loading their riding ani- 
mals with all they could carry, returned to 
this their rendezvous. By a shrewd plan, 
five of the number were captured, and 
lodged in jail at Bakersfield, from which 
‘they were taken by the citizens and hung 
without much expense to the county. But 
ith all their devilment, the trains and 
ailroad property have always been secure. 
At the next station, the brother of this 
oted chief resides, against whom, as we 
understand, there stand no accusations. 

_ Passing on down, the canyon widens, and 
cottonwood, sycamore and a few oaks and 
willows line the little creek, which ripples 
over the sands. Mining, to some extent, 
s carried on by the Mexicans living here, 
but in a primitive way, using arastras, with 
water, horse, hand, and, in three cases, 
team. power. 

Ravena—is the next station, 3.7 miles 
m Acton. Here are located a village of 
several dozen log, sod and stone houses, be- 
‘longing to the Mexicans, and the paper 
, before alluded to, as utilizing the 
cca palm for making paper. 

e were told at this place that “moss 
ates and grizzly bears abound,” but just 
y the two should be. coupled together, 
are not informed. 

bout one mile below Ravena, on the 
‘left, away up on the side of the mountain, 
600 feet above our train, is a huge rock, 
lealled George Washington, from the fact 
‘that it bears a striking likeness to the 
“father of his country,’’ who, it seems 


has left his impress all over his country. 
Continuing down, the canyon narrows; 
the bluffy walls on each side assume 
more formidable features, and in fact is. 
the most formidable portion of the can- 
yon, the rugged spurs shooting out as. 
though they would bar our farther progress. 

Two of these spurs did bar the progress 
of our way, until tunnels were completed. 
through them, which aggregate 596 feet in 
length. 

Timber can be seen on the tops of the 
mountains, and in the largest of the deep 
ravines, but inaccessible, from the un-. 
usual ruggedness of its surroundings. 
Lime-rock abounds and game, both large 
and small, is very numerous, including 
the grizzly bear. When we passed this 
way in January, 1878, Mr. Lang, of Lang’s 
Station, close ahead, had killed one of 
these bears that weighed 900 pounds, and 
Lang called it a small one. 

ILang—is asmall station, 8.5 miles be- 
low Ravena, and about half-a-mile west of 
where the “last spike’? was driven, Sept. 
5th, 1876, that united the line, building from 
Los Angeles and San ‘Francisco. The 
bottom, below the station, widens, sand 
hills and sand beds appear, as well as 
sheep, on the adjoining hills, which are: 
now lower, with grassy sides; and 13.1 
miles from Lang, and our train stops at 

Newhalli— a small station named 
for a Mr. Newhail, who owns 50,000 acres 
of land in the vicinity, on which range 
thousands of cattle and sheep. The South- 
ern Hotel with accommodations for 150 
guests, a beautiful park, and a planted grove 
of trees are among the late improvements. 

Stages leave this station daily for Ven- 
tura, 50 miles; Santa Barbara, 80 miles; 
San Louis Obispo, 190 miles; Paso-Robles. 
Hot Springs, 220, and Soledad, 300 miles, 
at the end of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
in Salinas Valley, as noted in excursion 
No. 5. These stages carry passengers, 
mails and express. 

We now confront the San Fernando 
Mountains on the south, which rise up be- 
fore us, towering to the skies, in one great. 
black solid mass, apparently presenting an 
impenetrable barrier to our further progress. 
Such was the case until the engineers of 
this road, failing to find any way over them, 
resolved to pierce through them, which was 
done, resulting in a tunnel 6,967 feet long, 
built in a straight line and timbered all the 
way. These mountains, as stated, are 
high, rising up out of the valley from 
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2,000 to 8,000 feet, but narrow—a huge 
“ hog-back ” ridge. Leaving Newhall, it is 
16 miles to . 
Andrews—To the west of this station, 
about four miles, are located several oil 
wells, in a region said to be very rich in 
oil. Two refineries have been established 
at this station, which furnish for shipment 
about one car-load per day. Live oaks and 
some white oaks are numerous along the 
road and on the sides of the low-hills, 
for the last fifteen miles, making the 
‘country look more cheerful than it other- 
wise would. 
Leaving Andrews, we soon commence to 
ascend, passing through deep cuts to the 
San. FERNANDO TUNNEL—This tunnel, 
as before stated, is 6,967 feet in length, 
timbered all the way, and is reached from 
the north up a grade of 116 feet per mile; 
grade in tunnel, 37 feet per mile; grade be- 
yond tunnel—south — for five miles, 106 feet 
per mile; elevation of tunnel, 1,469 feet. 
‘The view, from the rear end of the car, 
‘while passing through the tunnel, is quite 
-an interesting one. 
The light, on entering the great bore, is 
large and bright, the smooth rails glisten 
like burnished silver in the sun’s rays. 


-Gradually the light lessens in brilliancy ; 


the rails become two long ribbons of silver, 


sparkling through the impenetrable dark- 


ness; gradually these lessen, the light 
fades—and fades, and fades—the entrance 
is apparently not larger than a pin’s head, 
and then all light is gone and. darkness 
reigns supreme—and still we are not 
through. Itis the history of many a life: 
the bright hopes of youth expire with age. 
As we emerge from the tunnel, the valley 
of San Fernando dawns a bright vision of 
beauty upon us. Here we enter, as it were, 
a new world of verdure and fruitfulness—a 
land literally “ flowing with milk and 
jioney.” From the tunnel we have de- 
scended rapidly, 5.2 miles to : 
San FKernando—named for the 
famous old mission of San Fernando, lo- 
‘cated about two miles to the right, embow- 
ered in lovely groves of orange, lemon and 
live trees. It is in the middle of the valley 
of the same name, surrounded by moun- 
tain ranges. The San Fernando Moun- 
tains are on the east and north, the Coast 
Range on the West, and the Sierra Santa 
Monica on the west and south. The 
greater portion of the western and central 
part of the valley is under a high state of 
cultivation, but the eastern, along where 
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-and mesquite shrubs. 


‘Ana, on the southeast, 33 miles; Yuma, 


our road is built, is covered with gs 
brush, cactus, grease-wood, small cede 

The station is of little account—on 
few buildings, a store, hotel, cattle pen 
shutes make up the place. Leaving ; 
station, we pass groves of planted tree 
those on the right, of the eucalypti speci 

Sepulveda —is the next station, 
miles southof San Fernando. It is situa 
on the east bank of Los Angeles Riv 
where passenger trains meet and pass 
Continuing along down the valley—whicl | 
now begins to present an improved appear) 
ance—-8.6 miles we come to East Lo;| 
Angeles. ; 6 

Los Angeles Junction—is sit 
uated about one mile east of the city, from 
which street-cars run regularly; fare, 1 
cents or four tickets for 25 certs. Th 
principal hotels, the Pico and St. Charles, 
charge from $2 to $3 per day; the Uniteq 
States and Lafayette from $1.50 to $2.00 
of which send buses to the depot, on 
rival of trains. 

Los Angeles !—Ah, here we ar 
the “City of the Angels!’ Los Angeles i 
the county seat of Los Angeles county 
situated on the Los Angeles River, 2: 
miles north from the port of San Pedro: 
but the principal shipping point is a) 
Wilmington, about two milesahove Sai 
Pedro, at thé head of the bay, with whiel) 
it is connected by railroad 22 miles dis 
tant. It is also connected with nti 
Monica by rail, 18 miles to the westwardifl 
where steamers land from up and dowii§ 
the coast. Tbe city contains a population 
of about 16,000—has many fine busines 
blocks, three banks, sevéral large, fini 
hotels, chief of which is the Pico. — 
churches and schools are all that co 
be desired, both in numbers and qual 
There are four daily, seven weekly. 
a number of miscellaneous publicati 
The dailies are: the Star, Hxpress Her 
and the Republican. : 

Water for irrigation in the city is s 
plied by Los Angeles River, and by 
mills. The manufactories are not 
numerous, the shops of the Railroad. 
pany being the principal ones. The to 
is a railroad center, commanding an 
tensive trade at present, and in the fi 
it fears no rival. It is already connec 
with Santa Monica, on the west, 18 mi 
Wilmington, on the south, 22 miles; Sa 
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the east, 248 miles, and San Fran 
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north, 470 miles. Los 


Angeles is an old-town, 


been settled in 


Monica 


range on a. gradual 


‘slope, and is completely 
‘embowered in foliage. 
'The vineyards, in and 
around the city, are very 
-numerous; they are to be 
‘seen on all sides, equaled 
pony by the number of 
‘orange, lemon, and fruit 
orchards. It is really a 
city of gardens and 
groves. Then, as one 
‘rides to the westward, 
or the southward, mag- 
—nificent plantations 
stretch away as far as the 
eye can'reach. Here is 
' the wealth of the tropics; 


_here can be seen the 
orange, lemon, — lime, 
pomegranate, fig, and 
all kinds of tropical and 
-semi-tropical fruits, at- 
| taining to the greatest 
| perfection; here will be 
| seen the huge palm-tree, 
| the banana, the beautiful 
| Ttalian and Monterey 
cypress, the live oak, 
| pepper, and the eucalyp- 
| tus, as well as the orange and lemon 
‘trees in the grounds and parks, gar- 
| dens and lawns, of almost every citizen's 
| residence. One orchard—situated in 
- the heart of the city, the “ Wolfkill ”’—con- 
| tains 100 acres. In this orchard are 2,600 
| orange trees, 1,000 lime, and 1,800 lemon 
| trees; besides, there are adjoining 100 
_acres invineyard. But why particularize? 
| Look where you will, and you will see 
| vineyards and orchards laden with luscious 
| fruits, and will be ready to exclaim: 
“Why, oh, why was ‘mother Eve’ 
- driven out?”’ 

| Leaving Los Angeles, we will take the 
cars on the 

| Los ANGELES AND INDEPENDENCE RalL- 
/ RoAD— under the management of the 
“Central” Company, of which Mr. E. EK. 
| Hewett is Asst Superintendent, and 
| speed away to the westward. The first 
few miles is through the edge of the city, 
-and then past a succession of vineyards, 
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See page. 217. 


orange and fruit orchards, nurseries and 
groves of planted trees, Then come 
broad fields and pretty little farm-houses ; 
then through a succession of deep sand 
cuts, and the broad ocean appears, and then. 

Santa Monica—called by some 
the “Long Branch of the Pacific Coast.” 
It is certainly a beautiful location, and if 
it does not attain the same popularity as 
its namesake, on the Jersey shore, it will 
not be for lack of natural advantages. Its. 
location is one of surpassing loveliness— 
in front the Pacific Ocean; in the back- 
ground the noble range of the Sierra. 
Madre. Far out to the seaward looms up 
mistily the island of Catalina. The facili- 
ties for bathing could hardly be better. 
The beach is fine, the sand hard and 
smooth, and the slope gradual, with no 
terrors of undertow to appal timid swim- 
mers. The place is protected from cold 
winds by a prominent head-land, and the 
climate is very equable. 
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The following table shows the mean tem- 
perature of January and July in Califor- 
nia and other States and countries, taken 
from reliable sources: 


; Di ffer- 

Place. lJan y July. nee | Latitude 

Deg’e |Deg'e |Degre |Deg. min. 
San Francisco..| 49 8137 48 
Monterey ....... 52 5 6 | 36 36 
Santa Barbara..| 54 vg 17 | 84 24 
Loa Angeles... 52 ‘ 23 34 04 
Santa Monica...}| 52 69 17 | 34 02 
San Diego ..... 51 G2 21 | 32 41 
Sacramento..... 45 73 28 | 38 84 
Humboldt Bay 40 58 18 | 40 44 
Sonoma ........ 45 66 21 | 88 18 
"ViahlejO..es. seaces 48 67 19 | 38 05 
Fort Yuma...... 56 92 36 By 43 
‘Cincinnati. ....- 30 74 44 39 06 
New York...... 31 ai 42 40 387 

New Orleans....} 55 82 20. 1229 oy be 
Naples......... 46 76 80 } 40 52 
Honolulu........ 71 78 ff 21 16 
Mexico...... oes eae 65 13 19 26 
J 0) 0X0 (0) | re 37 62 25 Bl 29 
Bordeaux....... 41 % 82 | 44 50 
Mentone........ 40 3 33 43 41 
Marseilles ...... 43 v6) 32.43 17 
Genoa......0. --4 46 OG i as 24 


It will be seen by referring to the above 
table that Southern California possesses a 
climate unexcelled in equability by any 
portion of the world, and of the happiest 
medium between the extremes of heat and 
cold. Santa Monica has these advantages 
of temperature in a special degree, the air 
being modified by the ocean to a point 
most agreeable and invigorating, both to 
the pleasure-secker and the inyalid. 

The bathing house, situated on the beach, 
about fifty feet above the water, is the 
finest on the coast. It is a large building 
supplied with baths of all kinds, where the 
bathers have within reach, faucets by which 
a supply of either fresh or salt water, hot 
or cold, can be instantly obtained by the 
effort of turning them on. Here, too, are 
steam, Swimming, and plunge baths, be- 
sides the ordinary ocean baths, accommo- 
dations for which ample provision is made. 

Santa Monica was first laid out as a town 
in 1375, and.in two years attained a popu- 
lation of 800. It has some good stores, and 
quite a number of good hotels, chief of 
which are the Santa Monica Hotel, and 
Ocean House; the latter has accommoda- 
tions for about 50 guests, and the former 
for 125. These houses are so situated as to 
command a most extensive view. Their 
charges are from $12 to $18 per week. 
Santa Monica had its newspaper once 
—the Outlook—but we hear it has 
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moved, and is now a look-out at A ae 


Point Dumas, a prominent head-land to | 
the northwest, is 18 miles distant. Poi 
Vincent, to the southwest, is 20 mil 
distant. Santa Rosa Island, west, is 91 
miles distant; Santa Barbara Island, south | 
of west, is 25 miles distant; San Nicholas 
Island, 387 miles in the same direction, and 
Santa Catalina Island, south, is about 40 | 
miles distant. These islands are a great | 
protection to Santa Monica from the wrath | 
of old Pacific, when he becomes excited. 

The wharf, which was built from the 
end of the railroad to deep water, affording © 
a landing for coast steamers, was destroyed — 
in 1878, but we presume will be rebuilt. 

in the range of the mountains on the - 
north, game of many varieties can be 
found, and in the lagoons south of the 
town, ducks, geese, snipe, curlews, and 
other varieties of game areabundant. = 

The drives are very fine, being along the 
beach for many miles, and then, on the 
high plateau 500 feet above, extending for — 
many miles, affording a most extended 
view; or, up to the natural springs on the — 
side of the mountain, which furnish the 
town with water, bubbling up like 
fountain, and is caught in a large basin or 
pond, for city use. % 

A popular excursion is up Santa Mow 
nica Canyon to Manville Glen—a wild, 
rugged mountain-place covered with old 
forest trees, down which ripples one of ne 
neatest little brooks imaginab'e. The 
point of the mountain above has become a__ 
very popular camping giound, where 
camps are made, and parties spend months — 
in rambling over the mountains and en- 
joying the ocean baths, ete. s 

There are some beautiful country resi- 
dences about Santa Monica, among which 
is one of Senator Jones, of Nevada. “g 

Returning to Los Angeles, we take the 

Witmineton Divis1on—and start di-— 
rectly south through a succession of vine- 
yards, gardens, orange and fruit orchards, © 
to FLORENCE, six miles from Los Angeles. 
At this station the track of the San Diego’ 
Division branches off to the left. But w 
continue south, through broad, well-culti- 
vated fields, where the good effects of irri- 
gation are shown, by large crops of vege- 
tables, which abound in the section we are 
now traversing. Gradually the rich soil 
gives place to alkaline and salt flats, and 
sloughs, with occasionally a few bands of 
sheep on the more elevated lands. 
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~ About two miles before reaching Wil- 
mington, we pass, on the right, embowered 
in trees, the old headquarters of the Mili- 
tary Department, of Southern California 
and Arizona, abandoned in 1870. When 
the Government had no further use for the 
property it was sold, and is now used by the 
Protestants, and called Wilson’s College. 

Wilmington contains a population of 
about 500, most of whom are engaged in 
the shipping interests. At the long wharf 
are great warehouses, beside which, vessels 
drawing twelve feet of water, can lay and 
load and unload from and into the cars 
of the railroad, which run the whole 
length of the wharf. Vessels drawing 
15 feet of water can cross the bar, two 
miles below, but are unable to reach the 


wharf, and are unloaded two miles below. 


Inside the bar is a ship channel, per- 
fectly sheltered, several miles in length, 
with a width of from 400 to 500 feet, and a 
depth, at low tide, of from 20 to 25 feet, 
shoaling at its head to 12 feet. 
The Government has expended over halfa 
million of dollars to improve the harbor at 
this place; the breakwater is 6,700 feet 
long, and when completed, it will be of 
incalculable advantage to the people of 
| this section of country. 
- Wilmington is a point where immense 


quantities of ties and redwood lumber are 
landed from the Humboldt Bay country, 
200 miles north of San Francisco, on the 
coast, and also where are landed large 
quantities of coal from the Liverpool ves- 
sels that come here to load with grain. The 
coal is brought for ballast, more than for 
profit. 

Rattlesnake Island is in front of the har- 
bor—sand principally San Pedro Point 
is two miles south, and Point Fermin, 
around that point to the west, reached by 
wagon-road around the beach or over the 
bluffs, six miles distant. Deadman’s 
Island isa small,isolated rocky peak, where 
commences the breakwater improvement 
below Point Pedro. 

Fermin Point is on the most prominent 
headland on the west, surmounted with a 
light of the first order, [which is kept by 
two ladies.| Near this point, zn stone, is 
the subject of our illustration, below, 
called San Pedro’s Wife or the “ Woman 
OF THE PERIOD.” 

The distance from Wilmington by 
steamer to San Francisco is 887 mules; to 
San Diego, 95 miles; to Santa Catalina 
Island, 20 miles. This ]sland is owned by 
the Lick estate, is 85 miles long and ten 
wide, on which are some gold mines, and 
great numbers of sheep and goats. 
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The Island San Clemente is 30 miles 
further, a long, narrow strip of land, on 
which there 1s no water, where range 
thousands of sheep and goats, which seem 
to thrive better than on Santa Catalina 
Island, where water is abundant, 

Returning again to Los. Angeles. we 
start over the 


San Diego Division. 


Leaving Los Angeles, the course is the 
same as over the Wilmington route to 
Florence, six miles south, where our route 
turns to the left. 

Leaving Florence, we cross the Los 
Angeles River, along which aresome broad, 
rich bottom lands, passing large groves of 
eucalyptus trees, and 5.5 further come to 

Downty—tThis is a thrifty town of 
agriculturalists, about 500 in number, with 
some good buildings. The Central Hotel 
is the principal hotel. The country is flat, 
and vineyards and orange orchards are to 
be seen at different places, over which 
the waters of San Gabriel River are con- 
ducted in numerous canals and ditches 

Leaving the station, we soon cross San 
Gabriel River, note the existence of many 
sycamore trees, some oaks and many 
‘“Gum-trees,’”’ and four miles are at 

NorwaLk—This is a new station, in the 
center of a broad fertile valley, with only 
the smaller portion undercultivation Con- 
tinuing on, over a grassy plain, where are 
a few trees, and a few alkali beds, we pass 
Costa, 6.8 miles from Norwalk, and roll 
along through an improving country The 
La Puente Hills are on our left, beyond 
which rise the San Gabriel Mountains. 
From Costa it is 8.6 miles to 

ANAHEIM—Here we are at a live town of 
1,500 population, which, from the car win- 
dows, presents a beautiful appearance, with 
its long rows of trees and beautiful fields. 
A run through the town will reveal the 
fact that it contains many fine buildings, 
some of which are devoted to merchandis- 
ing, besides good churches, fine schools, two 
good hotels—the Planters and the Anaheim, 

_and one newspaper —the Gazette. The town 
is embowered in foliage; tall poplar trees, 
cypress,cucalyptus, orange, pepper, castor 
bean, palm and many other trees are 
among the number seen everywhere. 

Here we find extensive irrigating canals 
and a complete net-work of ditches, con- 
ducting the water through the streets and 
over the grounds in all directions, <A great 
number of the private residences are 


of which 


painted white, (not a very common thing | 
in California,) and look very cheerful... | 


Leaving Anaheim, we cross a sandy bot- 
tom, and then Santa Anna River, over a 


on the left—where isa grove of planted 
trees—and 4,9 miles from Anahiem, and two — 
miles furthercome to Z 
Santa Ana—This town is 33.3 miles — 
southeast of Los Angeles, and about half a_ 
mile west of the depot, where is now the — 
end of the road, and where a town is being © 
laid off, called East Santa Ana. Santa 
Ana is situated about one and half miles” 
south of Santa Anna River, and like Ana- 
heim, is embowered in: trees and sur-_ 
rounded by vineyards, orchards and the — 
best of land, under a high state of cultiva- 
tion. There are some large stores in the — 
town and good brick buildings, several fine | 
churches, good schools, three hotels—chief — 
is the Santa Ana Hotcl—one_ 
daily and two weekly newspapers; the — 
News and the Times are weekly, and the 
Pree Lance ig a small, ive daily. & 
Newport Landing is eight miles west of — 
Santa Ana, where most of the steamers — 
call, on their way up and down the coast. 
A good wagon road leads from Santa Ana_ 
to the Landing, and also extends eastward 
to San Bernardino, 40 miles distant. The 
road was built by the counties of Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino. be 
The new Black Star coal mines are sit-_ 
uated about twelve miles northeast, and are 
said to be extensive and the coal of good 
quality. . To the east is the high range of — 
the Sierra De Santa Anna Mountains, on — 
the eastern slope of which are located the © 
Temescal Tin mines. is 
Some of the lands surrounding Santa — 
Ana and to the south and west for many ~ 
miles, called “safe lands,” will raise a good 
crop without irrigating, but the greater 
portion requires the water—to supply which ~ 
a company is now engaged building a canal - 
to take the waters of the Santa Anna River 
away tothe eastward. The canal will be— 
18 miles long, and will furnish ample — 
water for 20,000 acres of land. Bay 
Stages leave Santa Ana daily for San J uan 
Capistrano, southeast 24 miles; fare $2.50; - 
San Louis Rey, 65 miles; fare, $5.00; als 
to San Diego, 100 miles, and all inte 
mediate points. . a 
San Dieco—As this is reached from — 
Santa Ana, the nearest point by rail and 
stage, it seems to be the proper place for a 
short description of the town. San Diego” 
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was first setiled by the Jesuit missionaries, 
in 1769, and is the oldest town in the State. 


It is a port of eniry, and the county seat of 


San Diego county. It is situated on San 
Diego Bay, which, for its size, is the most 
sheltered, most secure and finest harbor in 
the world. The bay is 12 miles long and 
two miles wide, with never less than 30 feet 
of water at low tide, and a good, sandy bot- 
tom. By act of Congress, it is the western 
terminus of the Texas & Pacific railroad, but 
when that road will be built, if ever, is a 
problem, the solution of which, all the 
citizens of San Diego, about 5,000 in num- 
ber, are exceedingly anxious to have 
demonstrated, and there is little question but 
what they would all elect to have it built 
without delay. The city is connected by 
steamer with San Francisco, 456 miles 
north, and by stage to allinland towns. It 
is 14 miles north of the dividing line be- 
tween Upper and Lower California, and is 
destined to make a city of great importance. 
Tropical fruit of every variety is produced 
in the county, and the climate is one of the 
finest in the world, the thermometer never 
falling below 40 deg. in the winter, or 
rising above 80 deg. in the summer. The 
country is well timbered and well watered, 
producing large crops of all kinds of grain, 
fruit and vegetables. Gold, silver and tin 
ores have recently been discovered, which 
promise at this time to be very extensive 
and profitable. Several quartz mills have 
been erected. Two weekly papers are pub- 
lished at San Diego—the World and Union. 

San JUAN CAPISTRANO, is a quiet, sleepy, 
conservative old town, twenty-four miles 

from Santa Ana, situated in the center of a 

beautiful little vailey, hemmed in on three 

sides, in a variegated frame-work of 
emerald hills, with the broad Pacific 

Ocean on the west, gleaming like a mirror 

at mid-day, and glowing like a floor of 

burnished gold at sunset: Here is located 
the old mission, which gave its name to 
| the town. It was founded in 1776, and is 

situated on an eminence, commanding a 

| view of the surrounding country, with ex- 

tensive orchards of orange, lemon, olive 
and other trees, planted nearly 100 years 
ago, which continue to bear abundantly. 

\ To the south of the town is the Rancho Boca 

de la Playa, of 7,000 acres; Rancho Neguil, 

of 12,000 acres, and the Rancho Mission 

Viejo, on the east, of 46,000 acres. These 

ranchos include a great deal of good agricul- 

} tural land, but now the greater portion is 

j used for pasturage. 
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GOsPpEL Swamp—This singularly pro- 
ductive region is situated a few miles north 
of west from Santa Ana, the soil of which is | 
very similar to that about the “ Mussel 
Slough” and Lake Tulare, heretofore noted. 
The soil is wholiy composed of the richest 
sedimentary deposit, the decomposition of 
vegetable matter that has been going on 
since the creation of the world. In this 
section, all kinds of vegetables attain im. 
mense proportions, so large that-we dare not 
give the figures. This isthe pumpkin’s home. 
Pumpkins weighing 320 to 340 lbs. are not | 
uncommon in this region. A single vine 
produced in 1877, 1,400 lbs. of pumpkins 
without any further care than putting the 
seed in the ground—and it was a poor year 
for pumpkins at that. Corn is the princi- 
pal crop, in gathering which they find 
much difficulty, owing to the height of the 
stalks. If some enterprising Yankee 
would invent a portable elevator with a 
graduated seat and revolving buckets for 
holding the ears of corn, he could find in 
this section an extensive field in which to 
operate. 

Returning once more to Los Angeles, 
and for the last t7me, we take our old seat, 
and start for SUNRISE, at Yuma. See 
Time Table, 

Leaving Los Angeles, our course is 
south about one mile—on the track we 
have been over several times—then to the 
left, and finally due east, crossing the 
Los Angeles River, just beyond which is 
the 80-acre vineyard of Mr. Sabichi, and 
follow up a little valley. On the right 
are low, rolling grass-covered hills, around 
which are many little cottages nestling 
cosily beneath a wreath of foliage, consist- 
ing of orange and other fruit-trees. We 
are now on an ascending grade, and shall 
continue to be, for the next 80 miles. 

To the left, about four miles, is located 

PasaDENA—(Key of the Valley)—quite 
commonly known asthe “ Indiana Colony,” 
a new and beautiful settlement northeast 
from Los Angeles about seven miles, and 
three miles from the old mission of San 
Gabriel. Five years ago this position was 
occupied only by the one adobe house of 
a Spaniard, Garfias, who once owned the 
ranche. A company of eastern men, largely 
from Jndiana, purchased the tract, with an 
abundant water privilege arising in the 
Arroyo Seco Canyon, and nearly every one 
of the sub-divided tracts of 71g, 15 or 30 
acres each was taken within a year by 
actual settlers, and these, almost without 
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exception,easternfamilies of the high- 
est class and of comfortable means. 

Young orange orchards, just com- 
mencing to bear, now form the princi- 
pal feature of the town; its abundant 
mountain water is distributed to hy- 
drants, bath-rooms and fountains in 
and about each house; the dry-bed of 
the Arroyo, onits western edge, fur- 
nishes abundant wood; the Sierra 
Madra or San Fernando range bounds 
and guards its northern side, and its 
site overlooks the whole San Gabriel 
Valley. 

The Lake Vineyard Ass’n has more 
- recently opened up a fine tract, bor- 
' dering Pasadenaon the east, and the 
two settlements, now blending into 
one, have some seventy houses, many 
of them very handsome, a Presbyteri- 
an and a Methodist chureh,two school 
houses,stores, shops and adaily mail. 
Notalone those who have their pretty 
homes andorange groves there think 
it the most desirable ofall California’s 
delightful spots, but unprejudiced 
travelers, whohaveseen the whole,ac- 
knowledge that here, indeed, as its 
Spanish name asserts,is the“‘key of the 
valley” and that valley the far-famed 
and Eden like San Gabriel. 

In visiting the orange grovesand old 
Mission Church of this locality it will 
more than pay to turn aside the two 
or three miles necessary in order to 
see Pasadena and Lake Vineyard. 

To the right, before reaching the 
next station, severalhuge palm trees 
can be seen, like those shown on the 


No. 23 Annex. California—was first dis- 
covered in 1542, by a Portuguese, Juan R. Cab- 
rillo, while in the Spanish service. It was held 
by the Spanish then by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, until 1848, when by treaty it became a 
portion of the United States. It was admitted 
as aState in 1850. It covers an area of 160,000 
square miles, divided about equally into mining, 
agricultural, timber, and grazing lands. All 
kinds of grain, fruit, and vegetables grow in pro- 
fusion. The grape culture has occupied the atten- 
tion of many of her people,who find that they can 
produce wine surpassed by none in this country, 
and few inthe old. Large quantities are used 
throughout the United States, with a yearly in- 
creased shipment to European markets. Her 
manufactures are of a high order, and attract 
favorable notice at home and abroad. The sfirit | 
of enterprise manifested by her citizens has de- 
served and won success. Under the liberal, far- 
seeing policy of the younger class of capitalists 
ant merchants, who appeared about the time of 

the inau uration of the great railroad, a new 
arder of things arose. Men began to regard this 
Tand as their future home, 
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9.2 miles from LosAngeles,we come to 


/ 


foreground of ourillustration,on page 
10. They are the fan palm, great numb- 
ers of which are to be seen on our route 
hereafter. 

Passing up through the little valley, 


San Gabriel—The stationis ona 
broad plateau gently sloping from the 
mountainsonthe left. Far to the right, 
away down onthe San Gabriel River, 
emboweredin all kinds of fruit trees, © 
and surrounded by vineyards, is the ~ 
old,Old San Gabriel Mission, founded 
Sept. 8, 1771. All the old missions in — 
California —twenty- one in number — 
were founded by members of the Ord- 
er of SanFrancisco,who were sent out 
by the college of San Fernando, in the 
City of Mexico,who were of the order 
of Franciscan Friars. The orange or- 
chard at the Mission was the first 
planted, asthe Mission was the first — 
founded in California by the old Pad- — 
res. Some of the trees are very large, 
and continue to bear the best of fruit. 
The ‘‘Wolfkill” orchard in LosAngeles _ 
isthe nextin age, and the second in ee 
size. Tothe north of this station, two 
miles distant, is situated the 3 

LARGEST ORANGE ORCHARD IN Cx z 
FORNIA—It is owned by L.J.Rose,Esq., — 
and contains 500 acres. Inthisorchard — 
are orange trees of all sizes, loaded ~ 
with fruit the year round. Besides 5; 
oranges, great numbers of lemon, ~ 
lime, almond, English walnut, and ‘s 
many other varieties of fruits and — 
nuts are raised here to the greatest s 
perfection. Pomegranates, 5,000 im — 


From this time, money expanded, trade, agric- — 
ulture, mining and manufactures began to as- — 
sume their proper stations, and a brighter era — 
opened to the people of the Pacific slope. ‘| 

The Coast Range—is the range of moun- 
tains nearest the Pacific Ocean, extending the 
whole length of the State, broken at intervals 
with numerous small rivers, and narrow, fertile — 
valleys. The principal peaks are—Mt. Ballery, © 
6,307 feet high ; Pierce, 6,000 ; Hamilton, 4,450; 
Diablo, 3,876; Banch, Ey 790; Chonal, 3 530: St. 
Helena, 3. 700; Tamalpais, 2, 604. feet. Mount St. 
Bernardino, away to the southward, in the range 
of that name, is 8,370 feet in height. 

The Rainy Season—on the Pacific coast is . 
between the first of November and the first of — 
May, the rain falling principally in the night, — 
while the days are mostly clear and pleasant. At 
Christmas, the whole country is covered with — 
green grass ; inJanuary with a carpet of flowers ; 
and in April and May with ripening fields of 
grain. During 15 years of observation the aver= 
age has been 220 clear, 85 cloudy, and 60 rainy 
days each year. The nights are cool the year 
| round, requiring a coverlid, 
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number, are growing here, planted by Gen. 
Stoneman. 

The town of San Gabriel is located about 
one and a half miles north of the station, 
and is complete:y embowered in foliage, 
among which are all the varieties of orna- 
mental trees, fruit trees, vines, and flowers, 
grown on the Pacific Coast, the citizens 
seemingly having taken great pains, to 
procure some of every kind of tree and 
shrub, with which to beautify their other- 
wise beautiful town. 

| We have referred to the old, Old Mis- 
-. gion, now we will refer to the Old Mission 
Church, which is located close on our left, 
just belore reaching thisstation. It is ina 
dilapidated condition, but the bells are 
still hanging in plain view from the cars, 
which were wont to call the faithful to 
their devotions, long before the ‘“ blarsted 
Yankees” invaded the country. 
The Sierra Madre Villa is a finely ap- 
pointed hotel, situated about three miles 
_ from the station, away up on the foot-hills 
1,800 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
in a most beautiful location, over!ooking 
the whole valley of Los Angeles, Santa 
Monica and Wilmington, with thousands 
of acres in orange and fruit orchards, and 
_ in vineyards, in the foreground, and in the 
- rear the towering mountains. From 
_ springs in these mountains the sparkling 
waters are conducted in pipes, and com- 
pelled to do duty in the fountains in front 
of the Villa, in every room in the house, 
and for irrigating 3,000 orange, lemon, and 
other fruit trees adjoining the hotel. This 
is a lovely place to sojourn—if not forever, 
certainly for a season. At this Villa is the 
_ best of accommodation for about 50 guests, 
at charges from $12 to $15 per week. 
Close to the station, on the left, the tour- 
ist will find a variety of cactus not Lereto- 
fore seen on this route. There are over 
two hundred varieties—so we are told—of 
these cactus plants. The ones at this 
_ station grow about ten feet high, and are 
| of the pad species, 7¢.¢., they grow, com- 
| mencing at the ground, in a succession of 
_ great pads, from eight inches in width to 
fifteen inches in length, and from one to 
_ three inches in thickness. These pads are 
' covered with sharp thorns, and grow one 
| upon the other, connected by a tough stem, 
| round, and about two inches in diameter. 
- These cacti bear a kind of fruit of a 
_ pleasant flavor, whith is used principally 
fe: by the Indians or Spanish-Mexican. resi- 
_ dents. 
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From San Gabriel, we continue up the 
plateau, with the valley of San Gabriel 
River on the right, 2.5 miles to 

Savanna—uwhere are well-cultivated 
fields, groves and vineyards. Passing on 
1.4 miles further is 

Momte—tThis is a thriving town of 
several hundred families in the most pro- 
ductive portion of San Gabriel Valley. 
Here corn and hogs are the staples, and 
hog and hominy the diet. The settlers 
raise immense fields of corn, and feed 
great numbers of hogs for market—in fact, 
this is the most hogish section yet visited, 
but we suppose the Monte men would 
bristle up if they were told so. 

Passing on, more to the southward, we 
soon cross San Gabriel River, which here 
has a broad, sandy bed. Sheep are raised 
in great numbers in this and the section 
of country traversed for the next 50 miles. 

Puente—is the next station, 6.2 miles 
from Monte, where. trains only stop on 
signal. It is situated on the east bank of 
San Jose Creek, beyond which and the 
west is the La Puente Hills. Most of the 
bottom land is fenced and cultivated, the 
settlers being mostly Spanish or Mexicans. 

Coursing around to the left, up San 
Jose Creek, along which will be found 
many Mexican houses and herds of sheep, 
ten miles brings our train to 

Spadra—celevatiou 706 feet. This isa 
small place of ascore or more of dwell- 
ings, several stores, and one hotel, and is 
the home of an old Missouri gentleman, 
familiarly called Uncle Billy Rubottom, 
whose house is in a grove just opposite 
the station on the right,a few hundred 
yards from the depot. He has lived here 
near 380 years, and keeps “open house” 
for all his friends, in real old Southern 
style. He can often be seen at the depot 
mounted on his mustang, under asombrero, 
something smaller than a circus tent, and 
as happy as a bevy of New England girls 
would be in a Los Angeles orange orchard. 

Passing on up the creek, which is 
gradually dwindling, beyond which are a 
succession of buttes, or low, grass-covered 
hills, 8.5 miles brings us to 

Pomona—tThis is a promising little 
town of about. 600, with some good build- 
ings. Garcy avenue—the principal one— 
is planted on each side, with Monterey 
cypress and eucalyptus trees, and presents 
a beautiful appearance. Four artesian — 
wells supply the town with water, and for 
irrigating purposes, these wells range 
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from 26 to 65 feet in depth, and flow an 
immense amount of water, which is as 
pure as crystal. A reservoir holding 
3,000,000 gallons is kept full, as a reserve 
at all times. Here, too, we find many 
orchards of orange, lemon, fig, and fruit 
trees. From Pomona it is 9.5 miles to the 
side-track and signal station of 

Cucamonga — elevation, 952 feet. 
Two and ahalf miles north is the Cuca- 
monga Ranche, celebrated for its wines. 
To the South, ten miles, is Rincon Settle- 
ment, arich agricultural region, under a 
most complete system of irrigation, the 
water being supplied by the Santa Anna 
River, which carries a large volume of 
water at all seasons. A run of 15.2 miles 
through a section of country where are a 
few good ranches we come to 

Colton—This place was named for 
the late vice-President of the Southern 
Pacific, and is a regular eating station for 
trains from the East and West. The town 
is not a very large one at present —about 
200 persons will be the full number—yet it 
is quite a busy place, as it is the nearest 
station to San Bernardino, on the east, and 
Riverside, on the southwest. The Trans- 
Continental is the principal hotel, and a 
very good one. Colton has a newspaper— 
the Semi-Tropic, that makes its bow 
weekly. 

MaRBLE—To the west of the station, 
half-mile distant, a round butte rises from 
the prairie to the height of 500 feet, about 
115 acres in area, in which has been dis- 
covered an immense body of what has been 
pronounced a very fine quality of marble, 
besides lime and cement in great abun- 
dance. A stock company has been formed, 
a rail track is to be laid to the mine, and 
the marble will soon be in the market; the 
demand for which, it is said, is already 
very great. 

THE Coson Pass—(pronounced ko-hoon) 
through the San Bernardino Mountains, is 
due north from Colton, and we hear there 
are plans maturing to build a railroad 


through this “ Pass” to Mojava, a distance 


of 70 miles. Should this ever be done, the 
distance from Colton to Mojava and the 
north will be shorter by 90 miles than the 
present line via Los Angeles. The grade 
is said to be easy, and the work of build- 
ing, light. 

Stages leave on arrival of trains, for San 

(S"No! I'll never tell! but ask Butler, freight 


agent at Colton, to show you his white owl—it’s a 
great curiosity. 


Bernardino, four miles east; fare, 50 cents; 


to Riverside, eight miles southwest, fare, 73 
cents. as 

Tur RIvERSIDE CoLony—is located on 
8,000 acres of the best agricultural land in 
the State, most of which is under irri- 
gating ditches, and is in a very thriving 
condition; in fact, itis the most prosper- 
ous, wealthy, and successiul colony on the 
Pacific coast. Land that in 1868 was 
worth but a few dollars per acre, now would 
sell readily for from $100 to $150 per acre 
—verily, this country ts the poor man’s 
paradise,—and there are millions of acres 
full as good, now unoccupied, awaiting his 
advent. 


San Bernardino—four miles east, 


and 61 miles east of Los Angeles, is the 
county seat of San Bernardinv county, the 


largestin the Staie. It was settled by acolony — 


of Mormons in 1847, and the town laid out 
in the same manner as Salt Lake City, with 
water running through all the principal 
streets from a never-failing supply obtained 
from numerous springs and creeks, in, and 
coming down from the San Bernardino 

ountains on the east, close to the base of 
which, the town is located. All the Mor- 
mons now living here are “Josephites,” 
Brigham, some years since, having called 
home to Salt Lake all who were dcvoted 
to him. The town contains a population 
of about 6,000, most of whom are engaged 


in fruit raising and agricultural pursuits. 
Fruit trees of all kinds, with vineyards, — 


gardens, and groves, are the rule, and, alto- 
gether, it is a very beautiful town. 


San Bernardino is on the old trail, 


through the Cajon Pass, to the mining 
regions of Nevada and Arizona, now of 


little use. The valley of San Bernardino — 


contains 86,000 acres. Crops of all kinds 
grow in this valley. Much of the land 
produces two crops a year—barley for the 
first, and corn for pae second; of the 
former, fifty bushels t¥@the acre is the av- 


erage yield, and of the latter, from fifty to 


sixty bushels. 
crops a year are grown. 

Six miles north of San Bernandino are 
Waterman’s Hot Springs. 
are said to be. almost a sure cure for the 


rheumatism; they are 700 feet above the 


valley, and 1,800 above sea level. 
Near San Bernardino are the Mountains, 


—East, the most prominent peak of which — 


is 8,750 feet above sea level. 


Returning to Colton, another engine is 


attached to our train, and we proceed to 


Of alfalfa, from five to six” 


These springs — 
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climb the San Gorgonio Pass; so we bid 
adieu to the orange groves, the beautiful 
fruit orchards, the luscious vineyards, and 
the glorious climate of California, as we 
shall see no more of those attractions on 
this trip. “ Fare-thee-well, and if forever, 
still, forever fare-thee-well.” 

Leaving Colton, we cross Santa Anna 
River, and 3.4 miics from Colton come to 
Mounp City, a signal station, with an 
elevation of 1,055 feet. The road now 
runs up a narrow canyon with low hills on 
each side. 

Sheep are the only things of life now 
noticeable. Eleven miles further comes 
- El Casco—another signal station, sit- 
uated in aravine extending to the Pass. 
Up this ravine the average grade is 89 feet 
to the mile; elevation, 1,874 feet. .We are 
now in a section where large quantities of 
peaches are raised. 

_. Continuing up the mountain 8.5 miles 
brings us:to the Summit of the Pass, 2,592 
: feet, at 
- San Gorgonio--There are some 
good agricultural lands near, when irri- 
gated, and a scheme 1s on foot to bring the 
water from the mountains to the northeast, 
twelve miles distant, for that purpose. 
_. To the west, seven miles, is the great 
San Jactnto Nueva RANcHo, containing 
47,000 acres. This property is now being 
sub-divided into 10, and20 acre farms, and 
sold on easy terms. We have visited the 
Rancho and are free to say the greater por- 
tion is a soil fully as rich and productive 
as any in the State, easily irrigated where 
necessary, from the San Jacinto River 
which runs through the property, or by 
wells; abundance of water being obtained 
within from five to twenty feet of the 
surface. 

From this station it is down grade for 
6.2 miles to BANNING, a signal station, and 
5.7 miles more brings us to 

Cabazon— pronounced Cabb-a-zone), 
which means “ Big Head,’ named for a 
tribe of Indians who live in this country; 
elevation, 1,779 feet, We are now in the 
Coahulian Valley. Tothe right are the San 
Jacinto Mountains, covered with timber. 
From Cabazon it is 85 miles to WHITE 
WATER, an unimportant signal station, 
1,126 feet altitude, where we enter the cac. 
tus and desert country, and from which 
station it is 7.5 miles to 

Seven Palms—celevation 584 feet. 
This station was named for seven large 
palm trees, situated about one mile north 


of the station. They are from 40 to 60 feet 
in height, with very large, spreading tops. 
The water at this station is the first and 
best on the west side of the desert, and in 
the days when emigrants traveled this 
route with teams, it was one of the points 
looked forward to with much pleasure. 

From this station to Dos Palmas, a little 
over 50 miles, the palm trees are abundant. 

Indio — is 20.8 miles from Seven Palms, 
with a depression of just twenty feet below 
sea-level. The palm trees along here are 
many of them 70 feet in height. When we 
commenced to descend below the sea ievel, 
three miles before reaching Indio, we left 
the sand-belt and entered a region more 
adapted for agricultural purposes, strange 
as it may_seem. The cactus grows luxu- 
riantly, and the mesquite shrub and palms 
cover the face of the land. From this 
point we descend lower and lower at every 
revolution of the wheels, down, down under 
the sea! Methinks we can see the huge 
ships sailing over our heads, and many of 
the leviathans of the deep, with an eyc cast 
wistfully down upon us; then we think of 
Jonah, and wonder if we will come out as 
he did; then, along comes the freebooter, 
Mr. Shark, and appears to be taking our 
measure with a knowing wink of his left 
fin—he rises to the surface as though to get 
a fresh breath and a better start for a grand 
dive, looking as hungry as a New York 
landlord, as enterprising as a Chicago 
drummer, and as “cheeky’’ as some of the 
literary thieves who pirate information 
from our book, without giving credit. 

In some points of the depression, where 
we first enter it, three miles north of Indio, 
fresh water can be obtained by sinking 


from twelve to sixteen feet. Here, vegeta- 
tion is very luxuriant; mesquite, iron-wood, 
arrow-wood, grease-wood, sage and other 
woods and shrubs abound. Further to the 
south, from Walters to Flowing Wells, a 
distance of over 40 miles, the country is 
completely barren, in fact, isa “howling 
wilderness.” Through this section, the 
water obtained by digging is very salt. 

The beach surrounding this depression 
is 40 feet above high water; the lines are 
the same noticeable around any salt beach, 
the pebbles laying in rows, away around 
the different water-lines, as though left but 
yesterday by the receding waters. Marine 
and fresh water shells are numerous, indi- 
cating a fresh water lake here, subsequent 
to its being a part of the ocean. 

Wealters—is 13.38 miles from Indio, 
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where passenger trains meet and pass. At] gallons, filled by rains, and nearly always 
this point we are 135 feet below the level of| has water in it. 


the sea, and st7li going down. Ten miles 
further and we are 266 feet below; gradually 
we ascend, and at the next station, 17.4 
miles from Walters, are at 

Dos Palmas—only 253 feet below. 
From Dos Palmas, desolation reigns su- 
preme, and 10.9 miles brings us to 

Fink’s Springs-— Here we are 
seven feet lower than at. Dos Palmas, being 
260 feet below; alittie further is will be 262 
feet, when we commence to rise. 

Five miles south, are twenty-five square 
miles of mud springs. The first is about 
100 yards east of the road, and is cold. 
Then to the right, from one to six miles, are 
many springs, both hot and cold. Some 
are 200 feet in diameter, boiling up as 
though in a huge caldron, just on a level 
with the ground. Others are smaller, cone- 
shaped, rising in some cases 20 feet from 
the ground, a kind of miniature volcanoes. 
The mud in these springs is much the same 
consistency as ordinary mush, bubbling up 
as in a pot, over a slow fire. The smell, 
coupled with an occasional rumbling sound, 
reminds one of a region of which our 
modern teachers deny the existence. 

The railroad. track does not cross this 
depression in the lowest place, as an area 
west from Dos Palmas is twelve and a half 
feet lower. This has been called a Vol- 
canic country. There are no signs that 
would indicate it ever to have been dis- 
turbed by volcanic eruptions, except the 
presence of the mud springs; on the con- 
trary, most of the rocks surrounding this 
basin for fifty miles are granite, which is 
unusual in a volcanic section of country. 
What few rocks there are here, that are not 
granite, show no appearance of volcanic 
matter. Spurs of San Bernardino Mountains 
have been on our left, up to this point, after 
which they dwindle to small, isolated sand 
hills, here and there. 

Klowing Well-—is the next station, 
17.7 miles from Fink’s Springs. We have 
risen, so that we are now only 45 feet below 
sea level. At this station the Railroad 
Co. sank an artesian well 160 feet deep, 
and got an abundance of water, through a 
six-inch pipe, brt it was too salt for use.- 

Six miles further we pass 

Tortuga—a signal statiof, 183 feet 
altitude, and 6 miles furthcr come to 

Mammoth Tank—so named from a 
hatural water tank in the granite rocks on 
the ]Uft, five miles distant,which holds 10,000 


It is said there are several huadred va 
rieties of cactus on this desert, and we are 


ready to admit the statement without hunt- 


ing further proof than what can be seen 
from the car window. They are here, cf 
all sizes, shape and form. Eleven miles 
further, we come to another signal station 
called 

Mesquite—so named because there is 
no mesquite near or in the immediate vi- 
cinity. Next comes—13.8 miles— 

Cactus—elevation, 396 feet, named for 
a variety of cactus called “occtilla,” which 
grows in great numbers, near. ; 

To the east, from this station, can be 
seen Chimney Peak—a conglomerate rock 
—a huge cone, 160 feet in diameter, which 
rises from the summit of some low hills, 
700 feet in height, beyond which, 40 miles 
away, can be seen the Castle Dome Moun- 
tains. They are on the east side of the 
Colorado River, from the summit of which 
rises Castle Dome, a granite column, 500 


feet above the mountain range, which pre-. 


sents the appearance of a monster, square, 
flat-roofed building, but which in reality, 
is a long, narrow column, when viewed 
from a point to the southward of the Dome. 

Mesquite, sage, and grease-wood shrubs 
are now to be seen on all sides. Directly 
ahead is a tall, round butte, called Pilot 
Knob, on the east side of which are located 
some lead mines. This butte is just seven 
miles north of the Mexican boundary line. 
Passing on 18.6 miles, we come to a signal 
station, called 

Pilot Knob—From here, our course 
changes a little more to the eastward, and 
we soon come in view of the Colorado 
River, with a wide, sandy botton covered 
with willows and mesquite. From Pilot 
Knob it is 9.4 miles to Yuma, about five of 
which brings to us the first vicw of the 
river, and the next four to the west end of 
the bridge. To the left, before crossing the 
bridge, is Fort Yuma, a Government post, 
occupied by about one dozen “boys in 
blue.” Itis ona high butte, overlooking 
the surrounding country. To the r7ght, on 
the opposite side of the river, on a high 


| 


bluff, is located the Quartermastcr’s De-— 


partment. Crossing the bridge, which has 
a draw for river boats, and through a deep 
cut, we are in Arizona, and at 

Vuma City—This is unlike any city 
we have heretofore visited. It contains a 
population cf ebout 1,500, one-Cfth of 
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whom are Americans, the balance Spanish, 
Mexicans, and -natives—Indians. The 
buildings are all one story high, made of 
sod, adobe, or sun-dried brick, the walls 
being from two to four feet thick, with flat 
roofs. The roofs are made by a layer of 
poles, covered with willows, sometimes a 
covering of cloth, or rawhide beneath 
them, and then covered with dirt to a thick- 
ness of from one to two feet. On all sides 
of these houses verandas project from ten 
to twenty feet, built of poles, like the roof, 
some with dirt, others with only the brush. 
These verandas are built for protection 
against the powerful rays of the sun. In 
summer the heat is intense; often the 
mercury marks 126, ahd once, some years 
ago, we learn from a reliable authority, it 
was 130 degrees in the shade. As might 
be supposed, snow and frost are unknown 
in Yuma. In summer, the American, 
Spanish and Mexican residents wear as 
little clothing as possible, while the native 
Indians’ covering, will not exceed the size 
of a small pocket handkerchief, adjusted 
in the mother Eve fashion, with sometimes 
along trailing strip of red material dang- 
ling from the rear belt, @ 7a monkey. 

In the hot weather, which is intense for 
about eight months in the year, the people 
_ sleep on the roofs of the houses, covered 

by the drapery furnished by nature— 
darkness. 
Yuma, with all its varieties of citizens, 
is a very orderly city The great majority 
of the people are Roman Catholics, that 
denomination having the only church 
building in the city There are a few 
stores, with quite extensive stocks of 
goods. The hotels are not very extensive, 
such only inname; the Palace and Colorado 
are the two principal ones. Yuma has 
- one weekly newspaper-—the Sentinel. 
Most of the Spanish and Mexican houses 
- are surrounded with high fences, made of 
poles, set in the ground close together, to a 
depth of three or more feet, and secured 
together about four feet from the ground, 
with narrow strips of rawhide interwoven, 
when soft, around and between the poles, 
so when the hide dries the fence is very 
strong. Many of these fences present a 
very ragged appearance, as the poles range 
in height from four to twelve feet above 
he ground. The more enterprising of thet 
‘people saw these poles off to a uniform 
height, when they present a much more 
artistic and finished appearance. 

The Railroad Company have large ware- 


houses here built of lumber, for the accom- 
modation of both the railroad and steamer 
business. The boats on the Colorado River 
are all owned by the Railroad Company, 
and are run in connection with the trains. 

Just above the railroad bridge, on the 
west bank of the Colorado River, is situ- 
ated Fort Yuma. It is located on the top 
of a bold, round butte about one-fourth of 
a mile in diameter, rising about 200 feet 
above the river bottom, and projecting 
into the Colorado River to meet a promon- 
tory of about the same height on the east 
side. Between these bold points flows the 
Colorado River, about 800 yards in width. 
The Colorado River reaches this point 
from the northward, and the Gila (pro- 
nounced Hee-le) from the east, forming a 
junction close above the points named. It 
is proposed by those managing the inter- 
ests (So we hear) of the Texas & Pacific 
railroad, to build a bridge across the Col- 
orado River at these bluffs, some work of 
grading having been done in the fall of 
1877, just previous to the locating of the 
present railroad bridge, a few hundred 
yards below. 

From the high butte above named, a 
view can be had of Yuma, the valleys of 
the Colorado and the Gila rivers, the 
mesas, and the surrounding country for 
many miles. 

COLORADO RIVER STEAMERS. 

Passenger and freight steamers leave 
Yuma for Aubry, during the summer sea- 
son, weekly, commencing the first Saturday 
in May and continuing until the last of Oc- 
tober, from that time until January follow- 
ing, they will leave every alternate Satur- 
day. Steamers for Camp Mohava leave 
every fifth Wednesday, commencing about 
the middle of January. These steamers 
run to El] Dorado Canyon, from May ist to 
the last of October (stage of water permit- 
ting). 

Distance from Yuma, per river steamer, 
to Castle Dome, 35 miles, fare, $5.00; 
Eherenberg, 125 miles, fare, $15.00; Au- 
bry, 220 miles, fare, $28.00; Camp Mo- 
hava, 800 miles, fare, $35.00; Hardyville, 
312 miles, fare, $35.00; El Dorado Canyon, 
865 miles, fare, $45.00 . 

The Colorado river is the largest in Ari- 
zona. Its principal tributaries are the 
Grand River, which rises in the Middle 
Park of Colorado, and the Green River, 
which rises in the eastern portion of Idaho. 
From the junction of the Grand and 
Green rivers, the stream is called the C: 1- 
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‘orado, and with its windings has a 

Jength of 3,000 miles to where it enters 
the Gulf of California. Itis navigable 
at all times about 500 miles, and ina 
- season of high water about 150 miles 
further to Callville. The time is not far 
distant whenatrip to theGrand Canon 
of the Colorado will be one of the most 
attractive and popular in America—if 
notin the world. Along this cafion for 
nearly 300 miles the channel of the 
river has been cut through the moun- 
tain walls that rise up on each side 
_ from 1,000 to 3,500 feet, forming the 
longest, highest and grandest canon 
the « eye of man ever beheld. : 

Stages leave Yuma daily, carrying 
passengers, mail and express for Ca- 
stle Dome, 30 miles; Horse Tanks, 58 
miles; Tyson’ S Wells, 9 93 miles; with 
branch line to Eherenberg, 28 miles 
further; to Wickenburg, 128 miles,and 
Prescott, 193 miles; average fare, 16 
cents per mile. 

Leaving Yuma, our course is due 
east,with 1 the Gila River on the left, or 
north side. The river bottom is from 
two to five miles in width and covered 
with white sage, greasewood, .mes- 
quite shrubs, willows, small eotton- 
woods and someironwood. The soilis 
a mixture of loam, sand and clay, with 
alkali beds in places. Very little of 
the land is cultivated, yet there area 
few Mexican or Spanish settlers, who 
“tickle the ground” alittle within the 
first ten miles after leaving Yuma. 
Their irrigating ditches are crossed 
in a number of places, and we are told 
the vegetables and early wheat raised 
are very good. Onthe north side of 
the river, five miles away, a Spanish 
settler has a large ranche, which is 
quite productive. 

About ten miles east of Yuma, the 
bluffs on each side close in on the riv- 
er,and ourroad is built through a suc- 


Wo. 33 ANNEX. Cape Horn — is a bold 
promontory, situated on the north side of the Co- 
lumbia River, in Washington Territory, about 
midway between the Cascade Mountains and the 
Dalles. This promontory is of basaltic formation 
—like most otherg on the Columbia—and rises 
near 250 ft. perpendiuclar from the water’s edge, 
and extends about one mile in length, the lower 
part projecting several hundred feet out into the 
river. Cape Horn derives its name from the dan- 
ger in passing it. Our large illustration, No. 10, 
represents a small party of pleasure and curios- 
ity seekers on a pleasant afternoon, when the 
winds had lulled, who have successfully rounded 
the cape. 


cession of rocky points or spurs which — 
extend to the river bank. To the right~ 
or south side our view is wholly ob-— 
structed; but to the northward, be- — 
yond the river, the country is very 
much broken with canons and ravines — 
coming down from the high rocky : 
bluffs which overtop each otherinthe — 
distance, some of which must reach 
an altitude of 1 ,00ft. above the valley. 

A few miles through rock cuttings — 
and our train will reach the river : 
bank and afford us a view of Los Figg ae 
res, a smallmining camp onthe north ~ 
side of the river, the “drifts” showing — 
plainly. A two- ‘stamp mill is the ¢ ex-- 
tent of the machinery used. 


Gila City—is 15.7 miles east of 
Yuma, inhabited principally by Papa- 
20 Indians, witha small sprinkling of 
whites, most of whom are engag edi in 
“ary: washing” for goldi in the canons 
and ravines south of the station. The 
gold is fine and not very abundant. 


Leaving the station, within a few 
miles we will see the first ofa kind oF @ 
cactus peculiar to Arizona. Itis cer- F 
tainly the “Boss” cactus of the world. 
(See Annex No. 55 and page 235.) 


Leaving Gila City, the country is ~ 
more open, the river bottom is sever- f 
al miles broad, and covered with small — 
cottonwoods, willows, and under- — 
brush; much of this land would pro-- 
duce crops withirrigation, but the rivers 
er could not be depended upon to sup- 
ply the water at the time it,would baa ie 
required. 


By looking away to the south wane 
the first glimpse i is obtained of apecu- — 
liar sharp needle-pointed rocky butte, 4 
which in general formation is found — 
in our travels only on the Gila Des- 
ert, where they are very numerous. 
These buttes are of voleanic for-! 
mation, completely isolated, many of — Ps 


No. 39 ANNEX. Wood Hauling in Ne- . 
wad i—No. 11, of the large views, is a beautiful — 
engraving, representing a ten- mule team loaded 
with wood. The three wagons are coupled to- — 
gether like a train ot cars—called “trail wagons” — 
on which are loaded twenty-four cords of wood, 
At the point represented in the picture, the team 
is about on the dividing line between Gold Hill, 
down the canyon to the rear of the wagons, oneal 
fourth mile—and Virginia City, directly ahead. 
about the same distance around the point of the © 
mountain. This plan of coupling wagons is quite 
common on the Pacific Coast for all kinds of 
heavy hauling. The picture was engraved by Mr. 
Bross, of New York, from a photograph. B 
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INDIANS WATCHING THE “FIRE WAGONS.”—SEE ANNEX NO. 49, 


which rise abruptly from the plain to 
an altitude of 2,000feet. In color, they 
vary from dark brown to black, and in 
general appearance resembling iron 
slag. Some of these buttes take the 


form of narrow ‘‘hog-back” ranges, 
very sharp, and very steep, extending 


several miles. 


The view between the 
buttes or ridges are ona level with the 
plain and extend as far as the eyecan 
reach; where they overlap each other 
the appearance is like one continuous 
range. 

From Gila City, it is 14 miles to 
' Adonde—a side track station, with 
one building, several tents and a big 
water tank. 

The railroad company have to haul 
all the water they use, on the first 150 
miles of their road east of Yuma, in 
water-cars, from either Adonde or the 


_ the Colorado River at Yuma. The wa- 


mi 
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ter from theColorado is preferred over 
that from Adonde, as the latter is 
strongly impregnated with alkali. 
Leaving Adonde we leave the Gila 
River far to the left, and will soon re- 
alize that we are fairly out upon avast 


expanse of desert, inhabited solely by 
rattlesnakes, lizards and owls, with 
an occasional woodpecker. Sage 
knolls, ironwood, mesquite, grease- 
wood, clay, and sand—the Jatter very 
heavy—is now the rule, with an occa- 
sional bunch of white calette grass. 
The surrounding peaks are now prom- 
inent in all directions, on both sides 
of the river; many on the north side 
are castellated and of a peculiar som- 
bre appearance. ; 
Passing several buttes close on the 
left,—between our train and the river 
—the largest of whichis knownas An- 
telope Peak, and along over a sandy 
waste, we approach Mohawk Summit, 
26 miles from Adonde, but there is no 
station, no signs of life. This summit 
is simply a low pass in one of those 
long, rocky, narrow ridges which here 
runs north and south, across our path. 
Just before reaching the summit our 


road is bridged over a dry sandy de- 


pression, which apparently, was once 
the bed of a broad stream of water. 
Along the banks are many trees, 
among which we notice the Paloverde, 
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with its smooth, bright yellow bark, 
otherwise much resembling the ma- 
drone tree heretofore described. Iron- 
wood is also to be seen as well as the 
‘‘boss” cactus, ingreat numbers. For 
description, see Annex, No. 55, and il- 
lustration opposite page. 

To the east of the summit, the evi- 
dences to prove that this country was 
once lighted by volcanic fires, are 
abundant. The whole surface of the 
country is covered or underlaid with 
lava. It crops out in every ravine, 
and at every cutting. Where the lava 
is exposed to the air, it is soft, and 
readily broken in pieces in the hands. 
By the action of the wind and rain 
much of the surface lava has become 
reduced to dust which covers the 
ground; disagreeable atall times, but 
when wafted by a Gila zephyr is ter- 
ribly annoying. 

Texas Hill—is 7.6 miles east of 
the summit—a side track, and section 
house now comprises the station. Con- 
tinuing eastward, the general appear- 
ance of the country is unchanged, ex- 
cept as to its volcanic evidences 
which are more noticeable. 

$tanwix—is an unimportant side- 
track 22.7 miles east of Texas Hill. 
The Gila River is here about 10 miles 
to the northward, the bottom lands of 
which, as we ascend the river are im- 
proving, and with irrigation, raise 
good crops of wheat and vegetables. 

Sen timel—is another side track 4.6 
miles from the last, but it is a lone 
Sentinel, opposite the place on the 
river where the Oatman family were 
murdered by the Tonto Indians in 
1851. Arun of 13.9 miles brings us to 

Painted Hock—so named for the 
noted land mark on the north side of 
the river. Called by the natives “Pe- 
dras Pintados.“ (See Annex, No. 48.) 

Gila Bend—is 13.9 miles from 
Painted Rock—and derives its name 

~from its location near the great bend 
of the Gila River, and from an old 
stage station of the same name, afew 
miles to the northward. The appear- 
ance of the country bordering the line 
of Railroad—sinee crossing the San 
BarnardinoMountains—up to this sta- 
tion, in an agricultural point of view 
—particularly, to an east-of-the Mis- 
souri River farmer—is not very en- 
couraging. Yet, with irrigation, there 
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are millions of acres of. produc i 
lands. Atthis“bend” of the GilaRive 
we strike the edge of one of the ric 
est and finest bodies of landin Ar | 

na—but it must be irrigated—and the | 
Gila affords abundance of water { 
that purpose. With a proper syste 
of canals and wind-mills, 


section of the trans- Missouri count 

where a more promising opportu 
for the investment of capitalin asa 
legitimate, and growing busine 
than is here indicated. Wood is a) 
searce article in many parts of Arizo- |} 
na—but i is pee about Gila Bend | 


of no small consequence. 

Continuing eastward, the side tra 
of ESTERELLA is 18.8 miles, and 1 
miles more to 

Maricopa—where the firstthrough | 
train from San Francisco arrived May 
12th, 1879. This town of Maricopa, lo- 
cated as it is in the center of great | 
mineral wealth, the distributing poi 
for a vast region of country—nor 
and south of it —is destined at an ear- 
ly day, to become one of prominence. 
It now contains several large mervan- 
tile houses, hotels, restaurants, ete. 
The Railroad Co. have a good depot, 
and a large freight building for the ac- 
commodation of the great amount of | 
merchandise arriving here for dista rt { 
points— mostly to the northward,- 
Pheenix, Vulture, Wickenburg, Pres: z 
cott, etc. Ores and bullion are also) 
received here as return freight, f 
shipment to San Francisco and ti 
east - | 
Between Gila City and Maricopa 
there are few buildings, except those 
used by the Railroad Company. T 
“section houses” are all alike, built 
lumber with double, orsun roofs. zk 
upper roof is supported by uprig 
timbers and is elevated about t 
feet above the lower roof, over whi 
it extends, on all sides, about fo 
feet. The space between the roofs 
lows the air to circulate freely, and 
a great extent protects the occupan 
of the buildings against the powerful 
heat of the sun, which often, in the . 
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summer, marks 115 to 130 degrees on 
these plains. 

The old stage station of Maricopa 
Wells is situated about ten miles to 
the northward, on the Gila River, and 
not far distant is the Gila Indian Re- 
servation, where live the Pima and 
Maricopa Indians, numbering 4,328. 
This reservation contains 70,000 acres 
of as rich and productive lands as 
there is in the. Territory, much. of 
which is cultivated by the Indians, 
who are self sustaining. 

For interesting historical matters 
regarding Arizona, see Annex, No. 64. 

Distances: Maricopa to Yuma, 156 
miles; Tucson, 91 miles; San Francis- 
co, 887 miles; El Paso, 399 miles; Phee- 
nix, 35 miles, Vulture, 90 miles; Wick- 
enberg, 90 miles; Prescott, 152 miles. 
Stages leave daily with passengers, 
mails and express for Phcenix, Pres- 
eott and intermediate places—fare, 
about seventeen cents per mile. The 
general direction of our road from 
Maricopa changes from the east to 
the south-east for the next. 140 miles, 
when it again turns to the eastward. 

From Maricopa it is 14.9 miles to a 
side track called Swrer WatrErR, and 
11.1 miles further to 

Casa Grande—this like all rail- 
way stations, when they are at the 
“end of the track,” was avery busy 
place.--Temporary wooden buildings, 
canvass tents, and shanties of all 
kinds, and for all purposes, were scat- 
tered in all directions; immense quan- 
tities of railroad material of every de- 
seription covers many acres of land; 
ponderous ‘“‘prairie schooners” were 
loading merchandise for distant points 
while others were unloading ores and 
bullion; stage coaches with passen- 
gers, mails and express were leaving 
and arriving loaded to their utmost; 
and people of every nationality, color, 
dress and occupation, were to be seen 
on every side intent on some kind of 
business. Such was Casa Grande 
January 1st, 1880. But when the road 
was extended it settled down as a 
shipping point for the mining region 
to the northward—and only ~ such 
buildings remain as are necessary for 
that business. 

This station is named for the old 
ruin of Casa Grande, situated about 
14 miles to the northward. (See An- 
nex, No. 47.) 


The general features of the vou 
along the road for the last fifty m: 
in an agricultural-point of view, ig) 
much improved; sage, grease woo 
and mesquite trees, together with/ 
grasses of various kinds, cover 
face of the land; while herds of ca 
sheep and horses are not uncom! 

Stages leave Casa Grande daily f 
Florence, 25; and Silver King, 
miles; fare, about seventeen cents 
per mile. an 

Toltec—is the next station “doy 
on the bills,” 9.6 miles from Ca 
Grande, and 9.1 miles from al 

Picacho—a small station fro 
which large quantities of coke, a 
merchandise is shipped on wago 
for the mines, to the north- and east} 
ward. We are now following up thé 
lower portion of the Santa Cruz V 
ley, along which there is no running 
water; but, judging from the rankf 
growth of sage, mesquite, and sree 
wood, which cover the land, it woulcf 
not be a very difficult task to sink} 
wells and find water sufficient for: 
rigating purposes. After afew mil 
run from Picacho station, we arri 
opposite “Picacho Peak,” a not 
land-mark, and rocky butte on ft 
right. It was here, at the base of tk 
“peak” in May, 1862, where the 
and only battle was fought in Arizo: 
between the Confederate and Unio1j 
forces. In the summer of 1861, thal 
Union troops were withdrawn fro 
this Territory, and on the 27th of Feb} 
ruary, following, Cap. Hunter of thi} 
Confederate forces arrived at Tucson} 
from Texas, and took possession} 
soon after the news reached S: 
Francisco that the Confederates h 
control of Tucson, Genl. Carlton, 
the Federals — California column 
started for this Territory, and 
met by the Confederates at this‘‘pea. 
as above stated. The battle result 
in a victory for Genl. Carlton and tl 
abandonment of the country by fl 
Confederates. | = 

Red Reek—a side track—is 13. 
miles from Picacho, and 15.5 mil 
from RiLuiro, another small statio 
on a little Creek of that name, 1% 
miles from a 

‘Tucson — pronounced Tu-son. 
Had we visited this place 322 yea 
ago, we would have been classed wii 


ty 
a | 
Sark! 
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‘tenderfoot” of 1882. 
© Records show that Tucson_is the 
'sccond oldest town in the United 
States; Santa Fe, New Mexico, being 
he first. The first settlements were 
made by the Spaniards in 1560, anda 
presidio or fortification was con- 
structed to protect their settlement 
at San Xavier; and from the appear- 
ance of many of the old adobe build- 
ngs, and the aged look of some of 
the citizens, we are not disposed to 
‘dispute the records, or doubt the fact 
that a few, at least, of the earlier sett- 
ilers are still living. | ; 
| Tucson is the county seat of Pima 
s0unty, situated on a mesa or table 
_ land, gradually sloping to the west- 
Be to overlooking the Santa Cruz 
| Valley—in lat. 32 deg. 20 min. north 
land long. 110 deg. 55 min. west of 
Greenwich. Elevation 2,239 feet. It 
jis 978 miles from San Francisco; 220 
|miles from Deming; 308 miles from 
El Paso, Tex.; 75 miles north of the 
Mexican boundary; and 370 miles 
ifrom Guaymas, Mexico. 
- Sorin, in his sketch of Tucson says: 
i ““The Santa Cruz River is one of those 
H erratic streams, common inthis West- 
fern Country, which run fora distance 
jon the surface, then beneath the 
) ground, again on top, andsoon. In) 
its strange course it so happens, that 
| the river comes to the surface about. 
itwo miles south of Tucson and runs 
past the mesa on which the town is 
built, and thus makes some three 
thousand or more acres of land capa- 
ble of irrigation and consequently of 
icultivation. In this rich bottom years 
lago the old mission church of Tucson 
was built by the Jesuits, and to pro- 
tect the cultivators of the adjoining 
‘fields a presidio or military camp was 
lestablished ; and for self-protection 
incoming settlers congregated about 
ithe garrison’and thus the town grew 
“upon its present site.” 
The City of Tucson was incorpora- 
ited February 7th, 1877, and the South- ' 
‘ern Pacific Railroad was completed to 
it, March 10th, 1880. Its present popu- 
‘lation is estimated between 8,000 and 
9,000; composed of Spanish, Mexican, 
\Indian, American, and English speak- 
jing people. The streets are regularly 
laid out, are narrow with the usual 


a 


the ‘Old Pioneers,” instead of a| Mexican Plaza. In the older portion 


of the city the buildings are con- 
structed of adobe, one story, in the 
old Spanish-Mexican style (where one 
goes out of doors to get into each 
room) with an occasional one of wood, 
sandwiched in here and there, and oc- 
cupied by the most enterprising busi- 
ness men,—or more recent arrivals— 
those who come with the Railroad. 

The business portion of Tucson, is 
about half a mile west of the depot, 
between which,and the depot are some 
fine private residences of wood, one 
large hotel — Porter’s— commodious 
depot and freight buildings, and many 
other modern structures in course of 
erection. The Railroad Co. have a 
round-house and quite extensive ma- 
chine and repair shops located here. 

The city supports three daily news- 
papers, the Citizen, Star, and the 
Journal, besides several weeklies. 

Gas, Water, and Street Railroad 
Companies have been chartered and 
the present prospects are, that the 
citizens of Tucson will soon be able to 
enjoy all those luxuries. There are 
quite a number of hotels, principal of 
which are Porter’s at the depot, and 
the Palace, at the old town. There 
are two banks; three flouring mills; 
two breweries ;two ice manufactories ; 
one foundry and machine shop; six 
churches and chureh organizations; 
four schools — public and private; 
eight wholesale dry goods houses; 
sixty-six dry goods and grocery stores 
and the usual number of shops of all 
kinds found inacity of thesize. Asa 
law-and-order-city, Tucson has few 
equals. The carrying of weapons and 
drunkenness is severely punished by 
fine and imprisonment. 

The United States Depository for 
the District of Arizona and the United 
States Custom House, and the Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue, as well 
as the Surveyor Gen’! Office of Arizo- 
na, is located here. 

There are about 3000 acres of land in 
the vicinity of Tucson susceptible of 
irrigation; but it is all taken up and 
title can only be had by purchase from 
private individuals. The valley of 
Santa Cruz, in which most of the land 
referred to is located, is very rich, 
and with irrigation, capable of pro- 
ducing two crops annually—corn in 
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the spring and wheat in the fall. 
Game is not abundant in the vicinity 
of Tucson, but bear, deer, antelope 


and wild turkeys can be found in| i 


the foot-hills and mountains. 

The road south from Tucson, along 
up the Santa Cruz Valley, has been 
for near 300 years the great highway 
between Mexico and Arizona, leading 
directly to the harbor of Guaymas. 
We understand a plan is now matur- 
ing by capitalists, to parallel this old 
road with iron rails and the time is 
not far distant, in the nature of things, 
when this route will be traversed by 
the ‘‘Iron Horse.” 

‘Resorts,—in and around the city :— 
SILVER LAKE, is southwest of the city, 
half a mile distant; is caused by a 
dam in the Santa Cruz River, and ex- 
tends over several acres; arace-track 
is adjacent. Boats, bath- houses, 
swimming baths, groves, pavilions, 
hotels, ete., are provided for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. 

LEVIN’s Park—situated on the west 
side and near the heart of the city, in 
a grove of cottonwoods, seven acres 
in extent, in which are located a the- 
atre, music pavilion, billiards, bowl- 
ing, bar, baths, brewery, restaurant, 
shooting gallery, etc., and is patron- 
ized, at times, by all classes. 

SAN XAVIER DEL Bac—is an old mis- 
sion—nine miles south of the city, in 
Santa Cruz Valley, over 100 years old, 
erected by the Jesuits, for the purpose 
of saving the souls of the Papago In- 
dians. Travelers visiting Tucson usu- 
ally take a run down to this old mis- 
sion—where. strange as it may seem 
—the Mexicans are wont to congre- 
gate at certain seasons of the year, to 
witness bull-fights that take place in 
the vicinity. 

AQuaA CALIENTA—Mineral warm 
springs—are situated 14 miles east of 

‘the city at the foot of the Mountains, 
and are said to possess medical quali- 
ties. The water is 88 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and contains soda, magnesia, 
iron and sulphur. Cottages and am- 
ple hotel accommodations are pro- 
vided for the public. 


Camp LowELiu—Military headquar-. 


ters for the Arizona—is seven miles 
eastfrom the city, andis much visited 
by the citizens of Tucson. 

. The mountain system as viewed 
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| Arivaca, 65 miles, and Oro Blanco, 77 


from Tucson is quite extensive, i 
the east, and north-east, is the jag 
mountain range ‘of SantaCatarina, 


from the city, to the height of ne 
2,000 feet. Turning to the south, 
Santa Ritas, boldly appearina suce 36 


ant; while more to westward, can- 
seen the Atacoso Mountains, at 
base of which is located the old t 
of Tubac, and the old mission of 
macacori. Returning to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the city, the Sierra Del 
Tucson—close the view to the west 
ward, rising from just across the val- 
ley, completing one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting landscapes of | 
mountain and plain; which with the: 
wonderous hues of Arizona’s gorgeous | 
sunsets, completes apicture that none | 
but the hand of the Great Maker can 
produce. & 
Stages leave Tucson as follows: 


miles—three times a week—Monda 4 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tubace, 60 
miles, and Calabasas, 67 miles, twice 
a week—Tues. and Sat. Silver Hill, 
46 miles, and Silver Bell, 55 miles, 
twice a week—Mon. and Thurs. re 
Hat District, 45 miles, three times a 
week, Mon., Wed. and Fri. Fort Low-— 
ell, 9 milés, "and San Xavier, 7 miles— 
daily. Magdalena, 130 miles, Hermo- 
sillo, 275 miles, and Guaymas, 370. 
miles, twice a week—Tues. and Sat. 
Altar, 150 miles, and Guaymas via Al- - 


Wed. Fare, from six to twenty cents” 
per mile, varying with competition. — 

The “life of trade” at Tucson, is de- 
rived from the mining industry. It is 
the great outfitting point for nearly 
every mining district in the territory, — 
also, for many of the mines and camps 
in Sonora. There are 29 mining dis-— 
tricts within a radius of 100 miles from 
Tucson; the greater number of which 
purchase all their supplies in that 
city. Some of the mines are exceed- 
ingly rich in gold, silver, lead and” 


Wells, Fargo and €o0’s report of the 
yield for 1880, was $4,472,471; for 1881, 
$8,198,766, an increase, in one year, Of 
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$3,726,295. Arizona is not only rich in 


recious metals, with a mild and 
healthful climate, but is sufficiently 
dry and warm to convince the most 
-skepticalin the authenticity of cer- 


va 


tain old bible versions which shall be 
_ nameless in this connection. Suffice 
-itto say, below we give the minimum 
and maximum of Rainfall and Tem- 
| perature, as recorded atthe following 
Government Forts and Camps in Ari- 


| zona for a term of years: 
a NAME. ' RAINFALL. TEMPERAT. 
| Fort Yuma, (Yuma City) 3.84inch. 35 to 112 deg. 


| Fort Prescott, (Prescott) 27.09 ‘‘ 10ta 91 “ 

mr ort BOWIC......0..0.+06 OO eee 21 GOLOB °° 
Camp Lowell, (Tucson). 10.83 ‘* 19to113 ‘ 
MNP GRANT oo. cece se D0 D4 $8 16it0: 109) ** 

1 Camp Apache........... aS 7 Eee 6 to 104 ‘* 

| Camp McDowell...... init 00 **. 18 to 114 

|} Camp Mojava..........- TGR) OU TG roa ty ah 

meamp Vorde.............14.20 “ Sito 11975* 

MERU ANCLAEG,......06--00055- 14.07 inch. 17 to 100 deg. 


| _ But the hardy miner and prospector 
| does not seem to give the weather a 


| else. 

|. For Arizona items of interest, see 
_ Annex No. 64. 

Leaving Tucson, our course is 
south-east, over a broad plain cov- 


hy 


ered with sage, mesquite, and grease- 
wood, 14.6 miles to PapaGo, a small 
sidetrack station, from which we run 
up Rillito Creek 13.5 miles to 


Pantano—a small station of half a 
dozen buildings, and one store, be- 
sides good depot and freight build- 
ings. This is the nearest shipping 
point on the railroad for several im- 
portant mining districts, towns, and 
eamps. Chief of which are: Total 
Wreck, 4 miles; Harshaw, 50 miles; 
Patagonia, 60 miles; and Wasbineton, 
64 miles. Daily stages run toall these 
places; fare, from 10 to 15 cents per 
mile. 

Since leaving Tucson, we have been 
climbing the world, and at Pantano 
are 1,297 feet higher, or 3,536 feet ele- 
vation. 

Meseal—is the next station, 9.3 
miles from Pantano, and 8.6 miles 
from 

Benson—At present this is a lively 
place. It is situated in San Pedro 
Valley; elevation, 3.578 feet; and is 
the shipping point for the celebrated 
Tombstone Mining District and many 
thrifty mining towns to the south- 
ward; several large stores and for- 
warding houses are located here; a 
hotel, several small shops, a large de- 
pot, and extensive freight ware houses 
together with an immense amount of 
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railroad construction materials; as 
this is the initial point from which 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Co. are building a railroad 
southward, some people say, to Guay- 
mas, onthe Gulf of California; but, 
we could procure no definite informa- 
tion. Certain it is, the road is com- 
pleted to Contention, 18 miles, and 
still going forward; yet, at the time 
of our visit, Jan. 14th, 1882, no pas- 
senger trains were running stages 
were leaving Benson daily for Con- 
tention. 18 miles, and Tombstone, 30 
miles; fare, $2.00 and $3.00 respect- 
ively. Freight for the Mexican state 
of Sonora is forwarded from Benson, 
in immense quantities, the passenger 
travel is also an important item. 

San Pedro Valley is one of the rich- 
est stock raising portions of Arizona, 
grass being abundant, and water suf- 
ficient for that purpose. The lands 
are mostly owned by the Spanish- 
Mexican settlers, who are ‘“‘like the 
dog in the manger,” opposed to new 
comers, cultivating ‘only small patches 
of ground and raising only what they 
need for their own subsistance. 

The Tombstone Mining District, has 
attracted more attention than any 
other in the territory. The principal 
mines of this district, lie about eight 
miles east of the San Pedro River, in 
alow cluster of hills, called the Tomb- 
stone Mountains. 

Sorin says: The region of country 
embraced in the Tombstone District, 
has long been known to contain min- 
eral. The first discovery of silver in 
this locality was at the “Old Bronco 
Mine,” six miles southwest of Tomb- 
stone town. The exact date of the 
first location is not known, but the 
old Bronco mine has been worked in 
years gone by, and produced some 
good ore. There is a dark history 
connected with this mine, and it is 
said no less than sixteen men have 
been killed or murdered there. The 
discovery of the new mines was made 
in February, 1878, and the extra ordi- 
nary richness wassoon noised abroad, 
and prospectors from all parts of the 
country flocked in and many hundred 
claims were recorded. There are four 
towns in the Tombstone District, 
Tombstone, Richmond, Charleston, 
and Contention. Tombstone, the prin- 
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cipal town, is near the Tough Nu 
group of mines, and is already athriv-~ 
ing city of several thousand people, — 
Richmond, about one and ahalf miles 
south of Tombstone, has a number of © 


business houses. Charleston, on the 


600 Moat on Contention Cita = 
also on the San Pedro, nine ea be e 


by railroad, and is growing rapidly. | 
The principal ore producing mines in — 
the district are: The Tough Nut : 
group; the Lucky Cuss mine and 
group; Contention, Grand Central, = 


Benson our direction changes to the 
northeast, and we commence to climb 
the Dragoon Mountains; passing OF 
CHOA, a side- track in 9. 7 miles, | 
which it is 9. * miles more to. 


tains, onthe south, and the Limestone © 
Mountains on the north; the grade is” 
easy and the work of  erading was 
light. Reports, locate recent discov-_ 
eries of rich minerals in the moun- 
tains near this station. pie 
Cachise—is ten miles east of the - 
summit, named for a noted Indian 
chief, who for twelve years was the 
head devil of the Apache Indians, and 
made‘his headquarters in the moun- 
tains near. He believed that he and 
his tribe had suffered great wrongs, — 
and‘ most fearfully did he revenge ) 
them. He has been dead but a few — 
years, and the remnant of his tribe are © 
now eating at “Uncle Sam’s” table on 
the San Carlos reservation. | 
Descending into Sulphur Spring ~ 
Valley, 10.8 miles from Cachise, we — 
reach s 
Willeox—a thriving town of abou 
250 population, situated in Sulphur 
Spring Valley, is the centre of trade 
for quite an extensive stock-raising 
and mining region. Altitude, 4,164 — 
feet. The Dos Gabezas peaks, where | 
some rich mines of gold and silver — 
are being developed, are twelve miles” 
southeast from this station, Camp — 
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NIA, (See Annex No. 15.) 
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‘Bowie, 20 miles. 

~ The valley, in which Willcox is situ- 
‘ated, extends north and south about 
50 miles each way, and lies between 
the mountain ranges of Sierra Bonita 
and Chiricahua, on the east, and the 
Galinro and Dragoon on the west. 
The lower portion is called Sulphur 
Spring Valley, and the upper, Ariv- 
aypa Valley. There is no stream of 
note in these valleys, but along the 
base of the ranges of mountains and 
in the foot-hills are many fine springs 
and some brooks. The grass in and 
around these valleys is very rich and 
abundant; and it is recognised by 
stock men as one of the best stock 
ranges in the Territory. At several 
points in the valley sulphur springs 
have been discovered, and at one 
place deposits of salt cover several 
square miles. At Willcox, and in faet 
throughout the valley, an abundance 
of good water can be obtained by dig- 
ging wells from ten to fifteen feet in 
‘depth. ; 

Stages leave here, every other day, 
for Fort Grant, 24 miles; Camp Tho- 
mas, 64 miles; San Carlos, 99 miles, 
and Globe, 132miles. Fares, about 15 
cents per mile. | 

From Willcox to RAILroapD Pass, 8.3 
miles, we ascend 230 feet, reaching an 
elevation of 4,394 feet, the highest point 
reached by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road on its whole line. From this 
“pass,” we descend 635 feet in the 
next 15.4 miles and arrive at 
Bowie—situated in the San Simon 
Valley, and at this time, prospects to 
soon become a place of much import- 
ance. Itisa regular dining station; 
at the Campbell house, in front of 
which all through passenger trains 
stop, the accommodations for guests 
are first-class, and the meals served 
\the best onthe road. Water, for use 
at the station, is obtained from a well 
300 feet in depth, but in many places 
jin the valley it can be obtained from 
25 to 75 feet. Thus, it will be readily 
junderstood that the San Simon Val- 
ley is not adapted to agriculture, and 
to only a limited extent for stock 
raising, wholly on account of the 
scarcity of water, as the soil is rich, 
and the rainfall at certain seasons, 
just sufficient to cover the whole face 
of the land with a coating of nutriti- 
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ous grasses. This valley opens in 
New Mexico and extends in a north- 
western direction for near 100 miles to 
a junction with the Gila, affording a 
natural road-way from this station to 
the valleys and mining region in the 
northern part of the Territory. 

We understand a railroad is pro- 
jected down the San Simon Valley, 
with the coal fields of the San Carlos 
Indian Reservation, as an objective 
point 100 miles distant, and that a 
stage line is soon to be put on this 
route which willreach Camp Grantin 
28 miles; Camp Thomas, 75 miles; and 
Globe in 135 miles; already a large 
amount of freight is forwarded from 
Bowie for the towns, Gov, camps, and 
mines of this region. 

Fort Bowie, is 15 miles south, but 
we understand, it will be moved to 
near this station, at an early day. 

The Bowie Milling and Mining Co., 
who own 70 gold and silver claims, 
ranging from four to fifteen miles 
south, are about erecting at this sta: 
tion a 40 stamp mill to be run by 
electricity. 

From Bowie it is 15.7 miles to the 
small station of 

San Simon—from which a stage 
runs daily to Gayleyville, 22 miles. 
Fare, $4.00. ; 

The territorial line is crossed 10.9 
miles east from San Simon Station 
and 3.8 miles further we are at 

Steins Pass—altitude, 4,351. It ig 
reported, there are some good min- 
eral prospects near. From this sta- 
tion eastward to the Rio Grande River 
there are few objects of interestto the 
traveler. The face of the land is cov- 
ered with a rich growth of grass, but 
devoid of water, except an occasional] 
little lake or sink strongly impreg: 
nated with alkali. 

Pyramid — a small station is 
reached in 15.1 miles, from which it is 
4.4 miles to 

Lordsburg—This is the shipping 
point for Clifton, a celebrated copper 
mining town, 80 miles to the north- 
west. Where are located large smelt- 
ing furnaces, turning out daily overa 
earload of bullion. Hydraulic works 
are also being erected to work placer 
claims in the vicinity. Stages leave 
Lordsburg Mondays and Thursdays 
for Clifton. Fare, $10. 
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South from Lordsburg, two miles, is 
the little mining camp of Shakespeare, 
where is located a smelting furnace. 
The ores, gold and silver, are said to 
be rich. 

The altitude of Lordsburg is 4,245 
feet. Itis situated on a broad plain, 
and being devoid of water the Rail- 
road Company was compelled to dig 
forit. At a depth of 100 feet their 
boreing intrument entered a ledge of 
mineral, and followed it 500 feet. The 
assays, made in San Francisco, run 
from $50 to $3,700 per ton. After these 
facts became known to a few of the 
officials of the road, the necessary pa- 
pers were filed to secure the find; wa- 
ter was ignored as a useless commod- 
ity and the ‘“‘smile” of satisfaction 
‘pervading the countenances of these 
lucky—embroyo—nabobs—was of that 
brilliant hue, which dispelled all 
thought of water for the future. This 
prospect was sold recently, to the 
‘Wall St.Gold and Silver Mining Co.,” 
for $2,000,000, who are now developing 
the property and erecting a stamp 
mill and smelting works near the sta- 
tion. 

Leaving Lordsburg, we pass the fol- 
lowing small stations: Lisspon, 10.7 
miles; SEPAR, 9 miles; WILNa, 11.6 
miles; GAGE, 8.8 miles; Tunis, 11.1 
miles, and 8. 4 miles further, we are at 

Deming—The junction of Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 
where a connection was made with 
the Southern Pacific, March 8th, 1881. 

Deming, for the first year after the 
roads reached it, was cursed by 
swarms of the most vile and danger- 
ous classes of humanity, resulting in 
many desperate and bloody encount- 
ers. This scum, has now, nearly all 


For Time Tables Southern Pacific, eastward, see pages 271-2. 


For Time Tables Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, north and east, 


page 273. 


For Time Tables Texas & Pacific, east and north, see page 274. 
For many items of general interest, see Annex, commencing on opposite page. | 


‘For information in regard to Arizona, see Annex, No. 64. 
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floated away, leaving only afew stores 
and saloons, a few hundred yards to 
the south from the station, which ap- 
pear to be ekeing out a miserable 
existence onavery limited patronage, 

The RailroadCompanies have erect- 
ed at this “junction” alarge hotel and 
depot building, in which are located 
the usual waiting rooms, ticket and 
telegraph offices, etc., with a large 
freight ware house, a short distance 
to the westward. The hotel—Deming 
House- -contains 25 rooms, with baths, 
hot and cold water, and is a regula 
eating station for all passenger trains. — 

Six horse stages leave Deming dai- 
ly for Silver City and intermediat 
points, carrying passengers, mails, 
and Wells, Fargo & Co’s and Adam’s 
& ©Oo’s express, through in eight 
hours, distance 52 miles. At Silver 
City connections are made with stages” 


28 miles; 
and Clifton, 100 miles. 
15 cents per mile. 
Distances from Deming: Tucson, 220 
miles; Yuma, 467 miles; Los Angeles 
sell miles; San Francisco, 1198 miles; 
Ogden, Utah, via San Francisco, 2,080 
miles; Omaha, Neb., via Utah, 3,112. 
miles; Albuquerque, N. M., 231 miles; 
Santa Fe, N. M., 316 miles; El Paso, 
Tex.,88 miles; New Orleans, via T. &P, 
from El Paso, 1172 miles: Denver, Co!, 
via La Junta, 761 miles; via Espanola, 
711 miles; Kansas City, 1149 miles. 
With Deming,we conclude our des- 
criptions,for this volume of the‘‘Over- 
land,” and refer our readers to the » 
Time Tables of the several diverging 
eee ae lines from Deming and HL 
aso 


Fare, about. 


see | 
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{n order not to encumber the body of this work with matters that do not directly 


pertain to the main points at issue, the author has originated an “annex,” wherein the 


reader will find a mass of information which has been prepared with great care, and 


embraces condensed descriptions and statistical information gathered from the best 


sources. To these points the reader is frequently referred, throughout the work, by a 


number to correspond with the annex sought. The numbers at the bottom of the large 


illustrations, which begin at the first of the book, will be found to correspond with 


those in the annex, giving a description of the same, and,vice versa. 


No. 1 ANNEX American Progress.— 
This beautiful picture, which is No. 1 of our 
large views, ‘s purely national 
and r-presents the United States’ portion 
of the American Continent; the beauty 
and variety, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, illustrating ata glance the grand drama 
of Progress in the civilization, settlement, and 
history of this country. ; 


In the foreground, the central and principal fig- | 


ure, a beautiful and charming female,is floatin 
westward through the air, bearing on her forehea 
the “Star. of Empire.” She has left the cities 
of the East far behind, crossed the Alleghanies 
and the ‘‘Fatherof Waters,” and still her course 
is westward. In herright handshe carries a book— 
common school—the emblem of education and the 
testimonial of our national enlightenment, while 
with the left hand she urfolds and stretches the 
slender wires of the telegraph, that are to flash 
intelligence throughout theland. On the right of 
the picture, is a city, steamships, manufactories, 
schools and churches, over which beams of light 
are streaming and filling the air—indicative of 
Civilization. The general tone of the picture on 
the left, declares darkness, waste and confusion. 
From the city proceed the three great continental 
lines of railway, passing the frontier settler’s rude 
cabin and tending toward the Western Ocean. 
Next to these are the transportation wagons, 
overland stage, hunters, gold-seekers, pony ex- 
press, the pioneer emigrant, and the war-dance of 
the ‘noble red man.” Fleeing from ‘‘ Progress,” 
and toward the blue waters of the Pacific, which 
shows itself on the left of the picture, beyond the 
snow-capped summits of the Sierra Nevadas, are 
the Indians, buftalo, wild horses, bears, and other 
Bee moving westward—ever westward. The 
ndians, with their squaws, pappooses, and 
* nony-lodges,”’ turn their despairing faces toward 
the setting sun, as they flee from the presence of 
the wondrous vision. The “Star” is too much 
for them. What American man, woman or child, 
does not feel a heart-throb of exultation as they 
think of the glorious achievements of PRoGREss 
since the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, on 
staunch old Plymouth Rock! 


Thig picture was the design of the author of the 
TourIst—is NATIONAL, and illustrates. in the 
most artistic manner, all those gigantic resuis of 
American brains and hands, which have caused 
the mighty wilderness to blossom like the rose, 


in design,. 


No. 2 ANNEX. Passage Ticket Memorand:» 
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No. 4. ANNEX.— RATES OF FARE. 


ANNEH X. 


2d Class Emigrant. 


Ist Class 
New York ee San Francisco, California Sicteieaia: 5 dhs + Sia: Sieur Spe remot $137 35 | 8102 25 $75 00 
Philadelphia to!" SN eet ig Oe aa ind be ade PRE ee etree remneas 134 85° | 100 75 73 50 
Baltimore to “ Y fe pie eee MOUS eten Uaretalotelaa le wieten aie TSS 99 50 69 50 
Boston to . S ered | Aba sitchseks Men eee ee ose BBY es: 104 25 76 00 
Cincinnatito “ ve Mo: Became hed Whe haccantraterate © dale Syelieke Wate enter 114 25 87 50 60 00 
Indianapolis to “ a oe BPs tole bg ieie dey can ne REIS a eres eee 113 85 88 00 58 00 
Chicago to ‘ = WS CT SG 7 Nes HR, GPa te 13 50 88 00 58 00 
St. Louis to as oo ee Se outed Suite ele Mere Np eee Re 105 85 82 00 5200 
Omaha to Grand Island, Nebraska.......-.--++seseeeeee seers ences 6:20. bias. chceeal ee oa 
INoranioy eaten ey = RR er eS daoo Modder bwonodsondsa< W165: Se tan eo eee a 
. Sidney, pee RSMO GS PHONO Nae rae GaSe tie 16 B55.) ieee sell hein 4 
“s Denver, Colorado........ “CRS yO Ree tegen eee te talee S55e 00) 22, 00° | «5... nanan 
ie Colorado Springs AC colorado. ce cise os reeves rere oie eee elena 25 00 22.00 > -| hese ae 
ey TER olkoy Colon eenoKorns vaca Uraea te ooh omen Cou M beac coeauno sone 25 00 22, 00° - |e 
" Cheyenne, Wyonritte sei cea tae peas oman noe 22, 00 20°00 alacant : 
& Deadwood, Black Hills, via Stage’ from SldneVies aca 40 50 35.50) |e .o eee ra 
e Tiaramie; VV VOR s soecc. ac tes oltre eielerersi ete Saree otal Bienes 26 20. - |e Roe 24 20 
s Ogden, Usb 5 coe co ae Erte as hi ge RE re 60 00 50 00 40 00 
2 Salt-Taikke: CityU talats ssc ctu ites roe obs clei om amioreteeeneni 62 00 52 00 42, 00 
Ky Virginia City, Montana via Stage from Dillon...... peso 65 10 50 10 42, 00 
. WD 66r Od Sey fe ie oe ctieser oe tiem eee oe ete recraerret 68 10 53 10 45 00 
Y Heiena, ee ria eat hs Gartacere thee Obie ae 68 10 53 10 45 00 
- Corimme, WU taltics Sis ales oie ter to ATO tele Io eee een temas 61 75 51-35 41 75 
% Boise City, Idaho, via Stage from Bhoshods eh etasetees 92, 80 71 60 Dacaun 
Silver Oltyse oh ee ee ren Rae eka amen srecniererteeetas cere 99 80 78 60 60 50-— 
f Baker City, Oregon, “ ue 4 SEA pie Weve atetatene alse 106 75 85 00 65 45 - 
Ma Walla Walla, Wash’n,“ = s Y Fame a heals 106 75 90 75 69 00. 
a Umatilla, Oregon, s : o Le City> aiaigenitto Bee 108 60 85 00 65 45 
s Dalles, Oregon, £ # e by Siartersimierstanets 114 05 85 00 66 95_ 
a Portland, via Stace from: Shoshone te. sa smal dee seen ee 120 00 85 00 66 95— 
« > Redding ren. ce bid ae Cars Gels eee ore Meee 189 25 114 25 84 25 
ui "4 “ Steamer from San Franciseo sss weyetiee 120 09, 85 00 55 00 
x VK ORIN GV AGE che cis sin sis ie eectns ain leer tel asloko cesses teieta ele ralet Were telomere 80 50 70 10 45 00 
a Battle Mountain, Nevada ibis iinonalec ere ihe ee hts pet ete ate rane ote eae mares 86 75 75 00 45 00. 
H Jie) 110 a el een Mn eementn Ak fmm oo tate cinito a,c 0, 19S 98 00 75 00 45 00. 
ss Virginia City, i via V. & T. RK. R. from Reno 101 00 78 00 48 00 
® Truckees. CaliOmiers cass sciiectersustlorcie itete otomhncle aes inne ete 99 00 75 00 45 00 
= Marysville, EEO aoa eee oy Ons OTA ONS OS Orc 100 00 75 00 45 00 
ec DACKAMMONGO,: bee swe mle ts cis as sca ofa Diairbbwrs "alee eve ater oaateva etafaree eke: oes 100 00 75 00 45 00 
M Stockton, eR eR Neg pos niece KL) eins Snes Ph see 100 00 75 00 45 00 
i Los Angeles, “ al -Rail via dvethyvopigs es ee 100 00 78 00 47 50 
Los Angeles, “ via Steamer from San Francisco eee ables 7618) 85 00 55 00 
Santa Barbara s- > 050. © ES Screen ste Ss eee ec raen ereae 110 09 82 50 52.50" 
" San Diego, y . ‘ S e A lees rhe: kee 115 00 85 00 55 00 
si San Jose sf wile aac alavoe ghee ails Pa eNOhIe ee evade aie ieledct ens conebecan 100 00 75. 00 45 00 
e San Francisco, “ 5 Sieg Secale gt iia day Meco Pwned Oe Taba ES EM Money eo Leeame rams 100 00 75 00 45 00 


Children under five years of age, free; under twelve years, half-fare. 


Cars can be chartered for carrying passengers; each person must be provided with a — 


Ticket. 


No. 5.—ANNEX. 


OUR WESTERN COUNTRY 


Past and Present —This country can no 
longer be spoken of asthe “Far West,” as that 
Jand is generally conceded to lis nearer sundown, 
or, at least, beyond the Rocky Mountains. Ne- 
braska, which we enter on crossing the river, so 
lately opened up to the world, and so lately con- 
sidered one portion of the “Wild West,” forms 
now one of our central States. It possesscs a 
genial climate, good water, and a fair supply of 
timber, and the broad prairies of the eastern por- 


tion cf the State are dotted with well-cultivated 
and well-stocked farms, that greet the eye of the 
traveler. in every direction, while on all sides” 
may be seen the evidences of thrift and comfort © 
found only in afarming region. Wheat, oatsand — 
corn yield luxuriant returns, and all kinds of 
fruits and garden vegetables, incidental to this 
latitude, can be grown in profusion. Rarely will 
the traveler find a moro magnificent scene, and 
more suggestive of real wealth and prosperity, — 
than can be seen on these broad prairies, when 
the fields of yellow grain or waving corn are 
waiting for the harvesters. _Miles and miles 


away stretch the undulating plains, far—aye, 
farther than the cye can see. 
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In rapid succession we pass the better residence 
of the ‘‘old settler,’ with his immense fields of 
grain and herds of stock, on beyond the boundaries 
of earlier settlements; and now we reach the rude 
cabin of the hardy settler who has located still 
‘farther west,”’ and here, within a few years, will 
arise a home as attractive as those we have left 
behind, surrounded with orchards, gardens and 
flocks. Here, too, will the snug school-house be 
found, and the white church with its tapering 
spire, pointing the people to the abode of Him 
who hath so richly blessed his children, Thereis 
beauty on every hand. The wild prairie flowers, 
of athousand different hues and varieties, greet 
the eye at every step; and the tiniest foot that 
ever trod Broadway could scarce reach the ground 
without crushing the life from out some of 
these emblems of purity. And when the cooling 
showers have moistened the thirsty earth, or when 
the morning dew is spangling flower, vine and 
tree, there is more of quiet, graceful beauty—more 
of that spirit floating around us which renders 
man more human, and woman nearer what we 
desire her to be, than can be found within the 
walls of any city. Long will the memory of these 
scenes remain impressed on the mind of the trav- 


. eler who admires nature in all her phases. 


- can best remember. 


For a long time, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio were supposed to contain the wheat-grow- 
ing soil of the Union, and they became known as 
the ‘‘ Granaries of the States.”’ But those ‘‘ gran- 
aries’? have pushed themselves alittle ‘‘ farther 
west,” if we may be allowed to use the expression. 
Nebraska has retained a portion of the name; 
California and Oregon took the remainder. Ne- 
braska annually produces a large surplus of wheat 
and corn, which finds its way eastward. With 
the advantages possessed by this State; witha 
water-front of several hundred miles on a stream 
navigable the yreater portion ofthe year; with 
the grandest railroad on the continent traversing 
her entire breadth; with all the resources of com- 
merce at her command: with unlimited water 
power for manufactures, it will be strange, indeed, 
if Nebraska does not sustain her high rank in the 
great family of States. 

From our present stand-voint the quotation, 
‘WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS 
Way,” must apply to 

The Kar West—How often that sentence 
has been quoted, those who are the most familiar 
with the growth of our western possessions 
So often has it been ut- 
tered, that it has passed into a household word, 
and endowed its iinocent and unsuspecting 


- author with an earthly immortality. From the 


~ boyhood days of that reliable and highly re- 


spectable individual, the ‘Oldest Inhabi- 


~~ tant” of any special locality in the ‘* Eastern 


States,’ it has formed the heading—in large or 
small caps—of nearly every newspaper notice 


~ which chronicled the fact that some family had 
yacked their household goods and gods (mostly 


7 


~ West.”’ 


goods) and left their native land of woods, rocks, 
churches and school-houses, to seek a home 
among the then mythical prairies of the ‘‘ Far 
But oh! in later years, how that quotation 
ran across the double columns of these same 
papers in all conceivable forms of type, when 
the fact was chronicled that one of our West- 
ern Territories was admitted as a State into the 
Union. 

Well, but where was your ‘Far West” then, 


where people went when they had ‘t Westward, 


ho!’ on the brain? asks one, who speaks of the 
West as that part of our country which lies be- 
tween the summit of the Rocky Mountains and 


the waiers of the Pacific Ocean? Well, the ‘‘Far 
West” of that time, that almost mythical region, 
was what now constitutes those vast and fertile 
prairies which lie south and west of the great 
Jakes, and east of and bordering on the Mississippi 
River. All west of that was a blank; the home of 
the savage, the wild beast, and all unclean things 
—at least so said the ‘* Oldest Inhabitant.”’ 

But our hardy pioneers passed the Rubicon, 
and the West receded before their advance. Mis- 
souri was peopled, and the Father of Waters be- 
came the great natural highway of a mighty com- 
merce, sustained in equal parts by the populous 
and newly made States lying on both its banks, 
which had been carved out of the ‘‘ Far West” by 
the hands of the hardy pioneers. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri and Iowa, had joined the sisterhood, 
and yet the tide of emigration stayed not. It tra- 
versed the trackless desert, scaled the Rocky 
Mountains, and secured a foothold in Oregon. 
But it passed not by unheeding the rich valleys 
and broad prairieg of Nebraska, which retained 
what became, with subsequent additions, a per- 
manent and thriving population. Then the yel- 
low gold, which had been found in California, 
drew the tide of emigration thitherward, andin a 
few years our golden-haired sister was added to 
the number comprising the States of the Union. 

Oregon and Nevada on the western slope, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska on the east, followed, and, later, 
Colorado, and still we have Dakota, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Utah, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico Territories, to say nothing of Alaska, waiting 
the time when they too shall be competent to add 
their names tothe roll of honor and enter the 
Union on an equality with the others. Thus we 
see that the ‘*‘ Far West”’’ of to-day has become 
far removed from the West of thirty—or even ten— 
years ago, and what is now the central portion of 
our commonwealth was then the Far, Far West. 

All is Changed—tTo-day the foam-crested 
waves of the Pacific Ocean bear on their bosoms a 
mighty and steadily increasing commerce. 
China, Japan, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, 
South America, and the Orient are at our doors. 

A rich, powerful, populous section, comprising 
three States, has arisen, where but a few years 
since the Jesuit missions among the savages were 
the only marks of civilization. And all over the 
once unknown waste, amid the cosy valleysand on 
the broad plains, are the scattered homes of the 
hardy and brave pioneer husbandmen; while the 
bleak mountains—once the home of the savage and 
wild beast, the deep gulches and gloomy canyons, 
are illuminated with the perpetual fires of the 
“smelting furnaces,” the ring of pick, shovel and 
drill, the clatter of stamps and booming of blasts, 
all tell of the presence of the miner, and the 
streams of wealth which are daily flowing into our 
national coffers are rapidly increasing ; for, just in 
proportion as the individual becomes enriched, £0 
does his country partake of his fortune. 

Condensed Histery—it is only a score of 
years ago since the Government of the United 
States, in order to better protect her citizens that 
had spread themselves over the wild expanse of 
country between the Missouri River and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and from the Mexican on the south 
and the British possessions on the north, estab- 
lished a system of military forts and posts, extend- 
ing northand south, east and west, over this Terri- 
tory. Though productive of much good, they were 
not sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
times, and in many places settlers and miners 
were murdered with impunity by the Indians, 
Wise men regarded rapid emigration as the only 
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safe plan of security, and this could not be accom- 
plished without swifter, surcr, aud cheaper means 
of transporting the poor, wh \ would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity to possess a free 
farm, or reach the gold fields of the West. The 
railroad and telegraph—twin sisters of civilization 
—were talked of, but old fogies shook their heads 
in the plentitude of their wisdom, piously crossed 
themselves, and clasped with a firmer grasp their 
money bags, when Young America dared broach 
the subject, ‘‘No, sir, no; the thing is totally 
absurd; impracticable,sir; don’t talk any more of 
such nonsense 1o me,” they would reply, as they 
turned away to go to their church or to their stock 
gambling in Wall street—probably the latter occu- 
pation. But Young America did not give up to 
this theory or accept the dictum of Moneybags; 
and as the counties of the West grew and ex- 
panded under the mighty tide of immigration, 
they clamvured for a safe and speedy transit be- 
tween themand their ‘‘Fatherland.’? Government 
with its usual red-tape delays and scientific way of 
how not to do tt, heeded not the appeal, until the 
red hand of War—of Rebelion—pointed out to it the 
stern necessity of securing, by iron bands, the fair 
pouuutens of the West from foreign or domes- 
tic foe, 

Notwithstanding that Benton, Clark, and others 
had long urged the necessity and practicability of 
the scheme, the wealth and power which would 
accrue tothe country from its realization, the idea 


found favor with but few of our wise leyvislators’ 


until they awoke to the knowledge that even the 
loyal State of California was in danger of being 
abandoned by those in command, and turned over 
to the insurgents; that arebel force was forming 
in Texas with the Pacific coast as its objective 
point; that foreign and domestic mechinations 
threatened the dismemberment of the Union into 
three divisions; not until all this stared them in 
the face could our national Solons see the practica- 
bility ofthe scheme so earnestly and ably advocated 
by Sargent of Californiaand his able Goadjutors in 
thénoble work. To this threatened invasion of 
our Western possessions, what had Government to 
offer for successful defense? Nothing but a few 
hal(-finished and illy-manned forts around the bay, 
and the untaught militia of the Pacific coast. Un- 
der this pressure was the charter granted; and it 
may truly be said that the road was inaugurated 
by the grandest carnival of blood the world has 
ever known; for, without the pressure of the re- 
bellion, the road would probably be in embryo to- 
day. Although the American people had been 
keenly alive to the importance of a speedy transit 
between the two extremes of the Continent ever 
since the discovery of gold on the Pacific slope, 
up to this time the ola: vague rumors of barren 
deserts, dark, deep, and gloomy gorges, tremend- 
ous, rugged, snow-clad mountains, and the wild 
savage, made the idea seem preposterous. Hyen 
the reports of the emigrants could not convince 
them to the contrary; nor yet the reports of the 
Mormons who marked and mapped a feasible route 
to Salt Lake City. And it is worthy of remark, 
that, for over 700 miles the road follows very closely 
their survey. 

Practical, earnest men, disabused the minds of 
the people regarding the impracticability of the 
scheme, after the road had became a national ne- 
cessitv—a question of life and unity of the Repub- 
lic. The great work has been accomplished, and 
to-day the locomotive whirls its long train, filled 
with emigrants or pleasure seekers, through that 
region which. only a few years ago, was but a dim, 
undefined, mythical land, composed of chaos, and 
the last faint efforts of rature to render that cha- 


otic State still more inhospitable and uninviting, — 
How great the change irom the ideal to the reai!} — 
For three hundred miles afterleaving Omaha, that 
vague ‘** Great American Desert’ proves to be ag — 
beautiful and fertile a succession of valleys as can 


be found elsewhere, under like ek Peto posi- 
tions. Great is the change indeed; 


during the period from the commencement to the 


one. 
to-day was the tornado of fifty years ago. 


ete our proudest national civil record, save — 
e livein a fast age; the gentle breeze of 


In noting the history of the Continental railroad — 
we must speak of the attempts in that direction - 
Missouri, © 
through her able and liberal legislature, was the 
first State to move in the construction of a na-— 
tional or continental railroad. The Legislature of — 
that State granteda charter, under which was in- © 


which had been made by other parties , 


corporated the Missouri and Pacific Railroad Co., 
who were to build aroad, diverging at Franklin, 


southwest, via Rollo, Springfield, Neosho (the 4 


Galena district), and along the line of the thirty- 
sixth parallel to Santa Fe, New Mexico. From 


Santa Fe, to San Francisco preliminary surveys ~ 


were made, and had it not been for the rebellion, 
this road would undoubtedly have been completed 
long ere this; good authorities placing the limit 
at1864. The cause which compelled the construc- 


still greater 
the changes through which our country has passed — 


tion of the Union and Central roads, destroyed the — 


Southern, 
Southern, hostile territory, Government could not 
aid or protect it in its construction, and conse- 
quently the work was suspended. The States of 
Arkansas and Tennessee, by their legislatures, 
proposed to assist the work, by constructing a 


railroad from Little Rock, to connect with the M. — 


& P., somewhere between the ninety-eighth and 
one hundred and second degree of longitude, and 
for that purpose a charter was granted. 

Organization of the Pacific Rail- 
road—The evident, and we might add, the im- 
perative necessity of connecting the Hast and 
West, and the intervening Territories, encouraged 
the corporators of the great trans-continental lfne 
to apply to the Government for aid. Many meas- 
ures were devised and laid before the people, but the 
supposed impregnability of the Rocky Mountains, 
and other natural obstacles to be encountered, 
caused a hesitancy even then on the part of our 
energetic people to commence the great work. To 
attempt to lay the iron rail through vast tracts of 
unknown country, inhabited by wandering, hostile 
tribes of savage nomads; to scale the snow-clad 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains with the fiery lo- 
comotive, seemed an undertaking too vast for 
even the American people to accomplish. Butthe 
absolute IMPORTANCE, the urgent NECESSITY of 
such a work, overcame all objections to the 
scheme, and in 1862 Congress passed an act, which 
was approved by President Lincoln on the first day 
of July of that year, by which the Gov.rnment 
sanctioned the undertaking, and promised the use 
of its creditto a'd in its speedy completion. The 
act was entitled ‘*An act to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad and telegraph line from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to 
the Government the use of the same for postal, 
military, and other purposes.” 

Land Grant—The Government grant of 


lands to the great national highway, as amended, ~ 


was, every alternate section of land for 20 miles on 
each side of the road, or 20 sections, equaling 12,- 
800 acres for each mile of the road. By the 
pany’s table, the road, as completed, is 1,776 18- 
100 miles long from Omaha to Sacramento. This 
would give the companies 22,735,104 acres, divided 


Passing, as it did, mostly through — 
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as follows: Union Pacific, 13,295,104; Central Pa- 
Cific, 9,440,000. 

By mutual agreement between the Union and 
Central companies, made several years ago, Og- 
den, in Utah, has been decided upon as the 
‘‘junct on’’ of the two roads. 

In addition to the grant of lands and right of 
way, Government agreed to i: sue its thirty year six 
per cent. bonds in aid of the work, graduated as 
follows: for the plains portion of the road, $16,- 
000 per mile; forthe next most difficult portion, 
$32,000 per mile; for the mountainous portion, 
$48,000 per mile. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Co. built 525 78-100 
miles, for which they received $16,000 per mile, 
363 602-1000 miles at $32,000 per mile; 150 miles at 


$48.000 per mile, making a total of $25,236,512. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. built 7 18-100 


‘miles at $16,000 per mile; 580 32.100 miles at $32,- 


000 per mile; 150 miles at $48,000 per mile, making 
a total of $25,885,120, 

The total subsidies for both roads amount to 
$52,121,682. Government also guaranteed the in- 
tereston the companies’ first mortgage bonds to 
an equal amount. 

Cost of construction, material, ete.— 


In the construction of the whole line, there were 


used about $00.000 tons of iron rails, 1,700,000 fish 
plates, 6,800,000 bolts, 6,126,375 cross-ties, 23 505,500 
spikes. 

Eiesiaes this, there was used an incalculable 
amount of sawed lumber boards for building, tim- 
ber for trestles, bridges, etc. Estimating the cost 
of the road with equipments complete by that of 
other first-class roads ($105,000), per mile and we 
have the sum of $186,498,900 as the approximate 
cost of the work. 

We have not had much to say heretofore in re- 
gard to the 

Importance of the Road--to the Ameri- 
can people, the Government, or the world at large, 
simply from the fact that it seemed to us, anything 
we might say wou!d be entirely superfluous, as 
the incalculable advantages to a// could admit of 
no possible doubt. Wecontented ourselves in an- 
nually calling attention to the vast extentof rich 
mineral, agricultural and grazing country opened 
up--a vast country which had heretofore been con- 
We have pointed out, step by 
step, the most important features, productions, 
and advantages of each section traversed by the 
road; stated that the East and West were now 
connected by a short and quick route, over which 
the vast trade of China, Japan, and the Orient 
could flow in its transit eastward; and, finally, 
that its importance to the miner, agriculturalist, 
stock-raiser, the Guvernment,and the world at 
large, few, if any, could estimate. 

To those who are continually grumbling about 
the Pacific railroad, and forget the history of the 
past, professing to think that these railroad com- 
panies are great debtors to the Government, we 
would most respectiully submit 

Facts im Brief.—On the 18th day of March, 
1862, before the charter for the Pacific railroad 
was granted, while the country was in the midst of 
a civil war, at atime, too, when foreign war was 
most imminent—the Trent affair showed how 7m- 
minent—and the country was straining every nerve 
for national existence, and capital, unusually 
cautious, Mr. Campbell, of Penn., Chairman of the 
House Committie on the ‘ Pacific Railroad ” 
(See Congressional Globe, page 1712, session 2d, 

7th Congress), said : 

‘“The road is a necessity to the Government. It 
is the Government that is asking individual cap- 
italists to build the road. Gentlemen are under 


the impression that itisa very great benefit to 
these stockholders to aid them to an extent of 
about half the capitalrequired. I beg leave to call 
the attention of gentlemen tothe fact that it is the 
Government which is under the necessity to-con- 
struct the road. If the capitalists of the country 
are willing to come forward and advance half the 
amount necessary for this great enterprise, the 
Government is doing little in aiding the Company 
to the extent of the other half by way of a loan.” 

Again, (page 1,911)—“‘ It is not supposed that in 
the first instance the Company willreimburse the 
interest to the Government; it will reimburse it 
in transportation.”? Mr. White said: **I under- 
take to say that nota cent of these advances wil! 
ever be repaid, nor do I think it desirable that 
they should be, as this road is to be the highway 
of the nation.” 

In the Senate (see Congressional Globe, page 
2,257, 38d vol., 2d session, 37th Congress) Hon. 
Henry Wilson, from Mass., said: 

‘“*T give no grudging vote in giving away either 
money orland. I would sink $100,000,000 to build 
the road, and do it most cheerfully, and think I 
had done a great thing for my country. What are 
$75,000,000 or $100,000,000 in opening a railroad 
across the central regions of this Continent, taat 
shall connect the people of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, and bind us together? Nothing. As to the 
lands, I don’t grudge them.”” 

Nine years later—after the road had been com- 
pleted nearly two years—Senator Stewart, from the 
Committee on the Pacific railroad, said in his re- 
port to the U.S. Senate: 

‘‘ The cost of the overland service for the whole 
period—from the acquisition of our Pacific coast 
possessions downto the completion of the Pacific 
railroad—was over $8,000,000 per annum, and this 
cost was constantly increasing. 

‘The cost, since the completion of the road, is 
the annual interest’’—[which includes all the 
branches—Ed. |—$3.897,129—to which must be 
added one-half the charges for services performed 
by the. company, about $1,163,188 ;er annum, 
making a total expenditure of about $5,000,000, 
and showing a saving of at lIcast $3,000,000 per 
annum. 

‘ This calculation is upon the basis that none 
of the interest will ever be repaid to the United 
States, except what is paid by the services, and 
that the excess of interest advanced over ireights 
is a total loss. 

‘“‘In this statement no account is made of the 
constant destruction of life and private property 
by Indians; ofthe large amounts of money paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as indemnity for 
damages by Indians to property in the Govern- 
ment service on the plains, under theact ot March 
3, 1849; of the increased mail facilities, of the pre- 
vention of Indian wars, of the increased value of 
public lands, of the development of the coal and 
iron mines of Wyoming, andthe gold and silver 
mines of Nevada and Utah; of the value of the 
road inacommercial point of view in utilizing 
the interior of the continent, and in facilitatin 
trade and commerce with the Pacific coast an 
Asia; and, above all, in cementing the Union and 
furnishing security in the «vent of foreign wars.” 

Remember that the Government by charter ex- 
acted that these companies should complete their 
line by 1876; but, by almost superhuman exertion, it 
was completed May 10, 1869—and the Government 
has had the benefit of the road seven years before 
the company were compelled by law to finish it. 

Now, if we take no account of the millions the 
Government saved during the building of the road 
— and at their own figures—the saving during the 
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seven years previous to 1876 has netted the Gov- 
ernment $21,000,000, besides paying the interest 
on the whole amount of bonds. 

Again, if it cost the Government, before the 
completion of the Pacific railroad, according to 
Mr. Stewart, ‘over $8,000,000 per annum, and 
this cost'was constantly. increasing’ how fast 
was this increase? Couldit be less than six per 
cent. perannum? Should the figures be made on 
the basis of six per cent., the Government must 
have saved, previous to 1876, in the seven years 
that the line was completed—before the com- 
panies were compelled to complete it —over THIRTY 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. This, too, after the Gov- 
ernment deducts every dollar of interest on their 
own bonds issued to the companies to aid the con- 
struction of the road. 

The above are some few of the advantages of 
the Pacific railroad to the Government, and, con- 
sequently, to the country at large. 

The States and Territories on the line of the 
Union and Central Pacific railroads, or immedi- 
ately tributary to it, contained a population, in 
1860, of only 554,301, with 232 miles of telegraph 
line and 82 miles of railway. This same copeof 
country contained a population, according to-the 
census of 1870, of 1,011,971, and wis encompassed 
by over 13,000 mies of telegraph lines and 4,191 
miles of railroads, completed, and many more in 
progress, in which was invested the enormous 
capital of $363,750,000. Add to the above the im- 
mense amount of capital invested—in quartz 
mills, smelting furnaces, development of mines, 
and other resources of the country, within the 
same ten years—then should we bring all the fig- 
ures down to the present times, tne grand total 
would be comparatively an astonishing romance. 

Where, but a few years ago, the buffalo and 
other game roamed in countless thousands, and 
the savages skulked in the canyons, and secret 
hiding-places, where they could pounce out un- 
awares upon the emigrant; the hardy pioneers 
who have made the wilderness zf not ‘‘to blossom 
like the rose,” a safe pathway for the present 
gencration, by laying down their Jives in the 
cause of advancing civilization, now are to be 
seen hundreds of thousands of hardy emigrants, 
with their horses, cattle, sheep, and domestic ani- 
mals; and the savages are among the things that 
have ‘‘ moved on.” 


Grumblers—The great hue and cry that 
are made at times by the people and press of the 
country, in regard to ‘‘giving away the lands,” 
“squandering the public domain,” etc., which 
censure the Government for giving, and the rai - 
road company for receiving grants of land in aid 
of this road, are very surprising in view of the fore- 

oing facts. We would like to know what the 
ands on the line of these railroads would be 
worth without the road? 


Did the Government ever sell any? Could the 
Government ever sell them? NerverR. It could 
not realize as much from a million of acres ag it 
‘would cost their surveyors and land-agents for ci- 
ore while surveying and looking after them. 

Vhen the Pacificroad cou.menced, there was not 
a land office in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, or Nevida, and only one or two in-each of 
the other States or Territories. On the other 
hand, by the building of the road, many millions 
of dollars have already found their way into the 
Government treasury, and at just double the usual 
price per acre.. ‘These grumblers would place the 
Government in the position of the boy who wanted 
to eathis apple, sedZit, and then get credit for 
giving ittaway. O! how generous. 
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‘No. G Annex. The High School atte 
Omaha—An illustration of which we present on — 

page 29, stands on the site of the old State House 

of Nebraska, and is known as ‘‘Capitol Hill” 
It was completed in 1876, and cost $280.000. It — 
is 176 feet long and 80 feet wide. The main 
spire rises 185 feet from the ground. + 
The building is constructed in the most cua 
stantial manner, which, for convenience, beauty — 
in design, and finish throughout, has but few, if 
any, superiors in the western country, os 
No. @ ANNEX. Mirst Steam ‘hrain—See 
illustration and description on page 56. f 
No, $ ANNEX. The Madrone Tree—Seo 
description, page 164. . 
No. 10 AnnEx. Jack Slade—Virginia — 
Dale was originally a stage station on the © 
old Denver, Salt Lake and California road, 
and was laid out and kept by the notorious — 
Ma 


Jack Slade, who was division superintend- 
ent for the old C. O. C. Stage Co., from 1860 


-to 1868. It was supposed that Slade was the head ~ 


of agang of desperadoes who infested the coun- 
try, running off stock from the emigrants, and ap- — 
propriating the same. At anyrate fhe was a noted J 
desperado, having, it is said, killed thirteen men. ~ 
The last of his exploits, east of the mountains, — 
was the wanton and cruel murder of Jules Burg, — 
the person who gave his name to Julesburg. — 
Slade had a quarrel with Jules in 1861, which — 
ended in a sh. oting scrape, wherein Slade was — 
beaten—or, as their class would say, ‘‘forced to — 
take water.’ In 1863 some of the drivers onthe — 
line, friends and employes of Slade’s, decoyed — 
Jules to the Cold Spring ranche, on the North — 
Platte River, kept at the time by old Antoine © 
Runnels, commonly known as ‘‘the Devil’s left — 
bower.’ He was wu great friend of Slade’s, who 
appears to have rightfully earned the title of 
‘*right bower’? to that same warm-natured indi 
vidual. The place where this tragedy occurred is 
50 miles north of Cheyenne, and 25 miles below 
Fort Laramie, whither Slade repaired from Cot- 
tonwood Springs (opposite McPherson station) 
in an extra coach as soon as he was notified of the | 
capture of his old enemy. He drove night and 
day, arriving at Cold Spring ranche early in the 
morning. On alighting from the coach he fouad 
Jules tied to a post ina coral, in sucha position ~ 
as torender him perfectly helpless. Slade shot. 
him twenty-three times, taking care not to kill 
him, cursing all the time in a most fearful man- 
ner, returning to the ranche fora ‘‘ drink” between 
shots. While firing the first twenty-two shots, he 
would tell Jules just where he was going to hit 
him, adding that he did not intend to kill him 
imm diately; that he intended to torture him to 
death. During this brutal scene, seven of Slade’s 
friends stood by and witnessed the proceedings. 
Unable to provoke acry of pain or a sign of fear 
from the unfortunate Jules, he thrust the pistol 
into his mouth, and at the twenty-th rd shot blew | 
his head to pieces. Slade then cut the ears from 
his victim, and put them in his pocket. ; 
In the saloons of Denver City, and other places, 
he would take Jules’ ears out of his pocket, throw 
them down on the bar, and openly boasting oft the 
act, would demand the drinks on his bloody 
pledges, which were never refused him. Shortly 
after this exploit, it became too hot for him in 
Colorado, and he was forced to flee. From 
thence he went to Virginia City, Montana, where 
he continued to prey upon society. The people 
in that country had no love or use for his kind of 
people, and after his conduct had become insup- 


portable, the Vigilantes hung him. 
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This wife arrived at the scene of execution just 
in time to behold his deadbody. She had ridden 
on horseback, 15 miles, for the avowed purpose 

of shoooting Slade, to save the disgrace of hav- 
ing him hung, and she arrived atthe scene with 

revolver in hand, only a few minutes too late to 

execute her scheme—Jack Slade, the desperado, 

was dead—and he died—‘‘with his boots on.” 
Wo. £3 ANNEX. Snow Difficulties —The 

Central Pacifici ompany commenced.the erection 
of snow-sheds at the same time with their track. 

laying over the Sierra Nevada Mourtains, and 
the result has been their trains have never been 
delayed as often er as long as on many roads in 

tho Hastern States. The depths of snow-fall and 
the necessities for snow-sheds over the Sierras 
were known, and could be guarded against, but 
further to the eastward, over the Rocky Mcun- 
tains, on the route of the Union Pacific, no such 
necessity for protection against snow was 
thought to exist ; hence the blockade of February 


and March, 1269. 


The Union Pacific Company immediately took, 
as was thought by everybody at the time—am-— 
ple precautions to protect their cuts from the 
drifting snow, by the crection of snow-fences and 
snow-shcds at every cxposed point, but the win- 
ter of 1871-2 proved to be one of unusual—un- 
heard-of severity. The snow caused annoying 
delays to passenger and freight traffic, as wellas 
costing the company a large amount of money 
to keep the road open. Butthe lesson taught was 
a good one in enabling the company to take such 
measures as were necessary to protect their road 
against all possible contingencies in the future, 
which they have done, by rais‘ng their tracks and 
- building additional snow-sheds and fences. 

On the ‘‘Central” there are nearly 50 miles of 
gnow-sheds; one continuous of 28 miles in 
Jength. On the ‘‘Union” there are about 20 
wiles, and innumerable snow-fences. 

‘No. 15 ANNEX, State Capitol of Cali- 
fornia—See page 173. 
Wo. 16 ANNEX. Castellated Rocks at 


Green River—As the subject of the large 


‘illustration, No. 2, is described on page 72: it 
will be unnecessary to repeat it here. 

No 17 Annex. Memories of Fort 
Bridger—which were handed to us by one of 
our friends, who was with the first party of sol 
diers who arrived at the place where the fort now 
stands: — 

‘Karly in the winter of 1857, on the 23d of No- 
vember, the winds were blowing cold and bleak 
over the snow-covered ridges surrounding Bridger 
—a town with a significant name, but nothing but 
aname except an old stone building with the »p- 
pellation of fort attached toit, built by the Mor. 
mons, and surrounded by a small redoubt and 
chevaux de frise pierced for three six-pound moun 
tain howitzers.” 

“The U. 8. forces, comprising the fifth, seventh 
and tenth Infantry, second dragoons, and four com 
panies of the fourth artillery, the who.e unde: 
command of Brigadier-General Albert Sidney 
Johnson, were on their way to Salt Lake City. 
The fifth, under Major Rugg'es ; the seventh, un- 
der Colonel Morrison; the second dragoons, un- 
der Colonel Howe; the fourth artillery, under 
Major Williams, entered Bridger on the 23d of 
November. and established acamp; whiea part 
of the supply tr in accompanying the expediti: n, 
numbering at least 160 wagons, was behind. de 
layed by heavy snows, entirely separated from 
the command, and forced to encamp about one 
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mile from each other on the Biz and Little Sandy 
Rivers.” {Nore—These streams are tributaries 
of Green River on the east, rising near South Pass, ~ 
about 160 miles north of Bridger. ] 

*“* While encamped there, a party of Mormons, 
under command of Orson Pratt, the generalissim» 
of the so-called Mormon Legion, assisted by one 
Fowler Wells, another formidable leader of the 
Mormon church militant, dashed in and sur- 
rounded the trains in the dark hours of the night, 
completely surprising the entire p rty, not one 
escaping to give the alarm. After taking the 
arms and equipments from the men, they gave 
them a very limited amount of provisions to last 
them through to Leavenworth, Kansas, allowing 
them at the rate of five head of cattle for twenty 
men, and then started them off in the wilderness 
to reach that place—about 1,000 miles distant— 
with no weapons other than their pocket knives 
with which to protect themselves against the In- 
dians, or to procure game when their limited 
supply of provisions should become exhausted. 
After ac omplishing this soldierly, humane and 
Christian act, the Mormons set fire to the train, 
burning up everything which they could n ‘t carry 
away, and retreated, driving the stock with them, 
while those left to starve turned their faces east- 
ward. There were 230 souls in that despoiled 
party, only eight of whom ever reached the border 
settlements; the knife of the savage, and starvation 
finishing the cruel work begun by the merciful 
Mormons. The survivors reached Leavenworth 
in June, 1858, bringing the sad intelligence of the 
fate of their comrades. 

‘The loss of these trains necessarily cut short 

the supplies in Bridger. The troops were put on 
short rations, and, to add to their horror, the beef 
cattle accompanying the expedition had nearly 
all frozen to death, *eaving but a few head in 
camp. 
' At Black Fork, the command lost over 300 head 
in one night ; the horses andmules dyiug.n about 
an equal ratio. Before reaching Bridger, the 
| dragoons were compelled to leave their saddles, 
which they buried in the snow, the horses being 
unable to carry them. The animals were com- 
pelled to subsist on sage-brush, for two-thirds of 
the time, and then, to obtain this fibrous shrub, 
they were compelled to remove snow several 
feet deep. The men had no cther fuel; no water 
only as they melted snow, for three weeks be- 
fore reaching Bridger. 

‘When the news arrived at the camp that the 
trains were destroyed, the troops immediately 
began to forage for anything that was palatable, 
well knowing that no supplies could reach them 
before late in the spring. - The snow was then, 
on an average, from six to seven feet deep, and 
the game had mostly left the hills. The rations 
were immediately reduced to one-half, but even 
this pittance failed on the 28th day of February, 
when one-quarter ration per man was issued, be- 
ing the last of all their stores. Two 100-pound 
sacks of flour were secured by Maj. E. R. 8. Can- 
by, who gave for them $300 in gold. They were 
placed in his tent, which stood where the old flag- 
staff now stands, and he supposed his treasure 
secure. 

“But that night a party of men belonging to 
Company I, 10th Infantry, comryanded by Licut. 
Marshall, made a cowp d’etat on the tent, pulling 
out the pins and throwing the tent over the as— 
tonished Major, but securing the flour, with 
which they escaped in the darkness, and suc- 
eeeded in hiding it about a mile from camp, in 
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the sage-brush. All was confusion. Thelong- ers, who laid the track of the Union Pacifie 


roll was beaten; the troops turned out and an- 
swered to their names, no one being absent. So 
the matter ended forthe time. The next day, at 
guard mount, the Major commenced a personal 
search among the tents for his flour. He found— 
what? In ove tent,two men were cooking a piece 
of mule meat; in another, he found five men cut- 
ting up the frozen skin of an ox, preparatory to 
making soup of it, tbe only other ingredient to the 
savory mess being alittle flour. Overcome by the 
sight of so much wretchedness, the Major sat 
down and cried at his inability to assist them. He 
asked the men if they could obtain nothing better 
to eat, and was answered in the negative. 

“The severity of the suffering endured by the 
men nearly demoralized them, still they went out 
foraging, dragging their wasted forms through the 
snow with great difficulty. Some would meet 
with success in their hunts at times ; others would 
not. The mules and horses were either killed and 
eaten by the men, or died of cold and hunger, 
which left them without the means ot supplying 
their camp with wood, only as they hauled it 
themselves. But the men did not murmur. 
Twenty o. thirty would take a wagon and haul 
. it five or six mies to the timber, and after loading 

it with wood, haul it to camp. Each regiment 
hauled its own wood, thus securing a daily supply. 
Some days astray creatnre would be slair by the 
hunters, and there would be rejoicing in the camp 
once more. 

‘* Karly in the spring of 1858 most of the men de- 
pares for Salt Lake City, leaving companies B, 

and K, of the 10 Infantry, and company F, 7th 
Infantry. Twenty-seven men from each company 
were detailed to go to the pineries, 25 miles away, 
to cut timber with which to erect quarters. On 
arriving in the pinery, they found an old saw mill 
and race, which had been used by the Mormons, 
and everything convenient but the necessary ma- 
chinery. Luckily the quarter-master’s department 
had the required machinery, and soon they had a 
saw mill in good running order. By the 15th of 
of September, 1858, the quarters were up and 
ready for use. They were large enough for five 
companies, including a chapel, hospitul, sutler’s 
store, guard house, ete. 

“The Fourth of July, 1858, was duly observed 
and honored. The fiag-staff wrs raised in the 
center of the parade ground, the flag hoisted by 
Major Canby, and prayers said by Major Gatlin. 

“On the 23d of September, 18538, a large train 
of supplies arrived, causing great joy among the 
troops. Two days later three long trains of sup- 
plies filed through the place on the way to Salt 
Lake City. 

No. LS ANNEX. Hanging Rock, Utah— 
See description on page 97 of this book. 

No. 19 ANNEX. Steamboat Kuek—The 
large illustration, No. 6, is one of many beautiful 
vtews to be seen while passing through Echo and 
Weber canyons, Utah. From our poiut of view 
the appearance of Steamboat Rock ig exceeding- 
ly perfect. The lines (seamsin the rocks) run 
gracefully up for 300 or 400 feet, and in the 

heen of the moon the sage-brush, dwarf cedars, 
and other shrubs, growing along the upper cre- 
vices can easily be conjectured into a load of 
passengers worthy of the mighty vessel, butshe 
stands in stone, and the ship carpenters—the 
elements—are steadily taking‘her timbers apart. 

Ro. &0 ANNEX. Paddy miles’ Kide— 
Mr. Miles, or ‘‘Paddy,” as he was familiarly 
cailed, was foreman to the Casement Broth- 


railroad. One morning, Paddy started dow 
Echo Canon with a long~train of flat cars, si: 
teen in number, loaded with ties and iron ra; 
for the road below Echo City, where were the 
as now, the station, switches, etc. The read 
will remember that from the divide to the mouth _ 
of Echc Canonis a heavy grade, no level place on — 
which cars would slack their speed. = 
The train had proceeded but a few miles down 

the canon, going at a lively rate, when the en 
gineer discovered that the train had parted, 
four loaded cars had been left behind. Where 
train parted the grade was easy, hence that por- 
tion attached to the locomotive had gained about 
half-a-mile on the stray cars. But when discoy- 
ered they were on heavy grade and coming down 
on the train with lightning speed. What was to 
be done? The leading train could not stép to 
pick them up, for at the rate of speed at which 
they were approaching, a collision would shiver 
both trains, destroying them and the lives of 
those on board. 5 


“Let on the steam,” cried Paddy, and with the 
throttle chock open, with wild, terrible screams 
of the whistle, the locomotive plunged through 
the gorge, the mighty rocks sending back the 
screams in a thousand ringing echoes.- & 

“Off with the ties,” shouted Paddy, once more, 
as the whistle shouted its warning to the station- 
men ahea. to keep the track straight and free, 
for there was no time to pause—that terrible — 
train was close on to them, and if they collided — 
the canyon would have a fearful item added to — 
its history. On went the train past the side- 
tracks, the almost frantic men throwing off the — 
ties, in hopes that some of them would remain ou 
the track, throw off the runaways, and thus save 
the forward train. Down the gorge they plunged, 
the terror keeping close by them, leaping alonz— 
aimost flying, said one, who told us the tale— 
while the locomotive strained every iron nerve to — 
gain on its dreaded follower. Again the wild 
scream of the locomotive of ‘‘switches open,” — 
rung out on the air and was heard and understood 
in Echo City. The trouble was surmised, not 
known, but the switches were ready, and ifthe 
leading train had but the distance it could pass 
on and the following cars be switched off the 
track, and allowed to spend their force against 
the mountain sido. On shot the locomotive, like 
an arrow from the bow, the men throwing over 
the ties until tho train was well-nigh unloaded, — 
when just as they were close to the curve by — 
which the train arrives a® the station, they saw 
the dreaded tr.in strike a tie, or something ~ 
equally of service. and with 2% desperate plunge, 
rush down the embankment, into the little valley — 
and creek below. ‘* Down brakes,” screamed the Ts 
engine, andin. a moment more the cars entered ny 
Echo City, and vere quietly waiting on the side- = 
track for further developments. The excited 
crowd, alarmed by the repeated whistli g, was 
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soon informed of the cause of these screams, and — 
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. immediately went up the track to the scene of 


the dignity of mountains. 


the disaster, to bring in the dead bodies. When 
they arrived they found the poor unfortunates 
sitting on the bank, smoking their pipes and un- 
harmed, having just woke up. © The first they 
knew of the trouble was when they were pitched 
away from the broken cars on the soft green- 
sward. The debris of car frames, wheels, and 


ties, gave them the first intimation they had re- 


ceived that something was the matter. 

No. 21 ANNEX. Great Sait Lake—Be- 
hind the station at Promontory the hills rise into 
To the top of the left 
hand point we strolled one bright, spring morn- 


ing. After an hour’s toilsome walking through 


sage-brush and bunch-grass, then among sage- 
brush and rocks, until we had attained a height to 


which that persistent shrub could notattain, then 
‘among rocks, stunted cedars, tiny, delicate flow- 


ers and blooming mosses, until we stood on the 
summit of the peak, on a narrow ridge of gran- 
ite, not over four feet wide, and there, almost at 


our feet (so steep was the mountain) lay the 


Great Salt Lake, spread out like a vast mirror 
‘before us, its placid bosom glittering in the 


- morning sun, like a field of bnrnished silver. 


Mile after mile itstretched away, placid and mo- 
tionless, as though no life had ever caused a vi- 
bration of its currents, or given one restless im- 
pulse to its briny bosom. 

By the aid of the glass, Church or Antelope 
and other mountain islands could be distinctly 
seen, rearing their towering crests far above the 
silver border at their base, their sloping sides en- 
robed in the greenest of all green coverings. 


‘Standing there as lone sentinels in the midst of 
this waste of waters, they possess a wondrous 


beauty as a recompense for their utter isolation. 
Away beyond these islands rise the white- 


-erested Wasatch Mountains, and we believe that 


we can pick out the curve in their brown sides 
where nestles Salt Lake City,secure and beautiful 
in her mountain fastness. Far away to the 
southward the range blends with the sky and wa- 
ter, and the dim, indistinct lines of green, brown 
and silver blend in one, while above them the 
clear blue of the mighty dome seems to float and 
quiver for a space, and then sweeps down to join 
them, blending with them in one waving mass of 
vanishing color, which slowly recedes in the dim 


- distance, until the eye can follow its course no 


farther. Turn now to the left, and there, sweep- 
ing up far behind Promontory Point, isthe north- 
western arm of the lake—Monument Bay. That 
long, green line is Monument Point, throwing its 
long ridge far out into the bosom of the lake, as 
though it would span the waters with a carpetof 
green. Away tothe west Pilot Knob rears its 
erest of rocks from out the center of the great 
American desert. Do not look longer in that 
direction, allis desolation; only a barren plain, 
and hard, gray rocks, and glinting beds of alkali 
meet the vision. 

One more view to the north, one look at the 
lines of green hills and greener slopes which 
sweep down toward the sandy, sage-clad plateau 
on which standsthe station ; another and last look 
at the placidlake, and now, cooled and refreshed 
by the mountain breeze, we pluck a tiny moss 
bell from the cleft in the rock, and then descend 
the rugged mountain. We have seen Salt Lake 
from the most commanding point of view from 
the north, and now we are better able to under- 
stand its shape and comprehend its dimensions, 
which are 126 miles in length by 45 in width. 


‘many natural bathing places. 


long), Sheep’s,Hot,Stansbury,Carrington and Egg. 
They possess many charming summer retreats, 
The water is so: 
buoyant that it is difficult for the bather to sink. 

_The lake has no outlet for the waters contin- 
ually pouring into itfrom Bear, Jordan, Weber 
and other rivers. Evaporation absorbs the vast. 
volume, butitis a noticeable fact, and one wor- 
thy of consideration, that since the settlements. 
have been made in the Territory, and the bosom. 
of the earth has been turned with the plow, 
rendering the barren waste blooming and pro- 
ductive, that the waters of the lake have risen 
steadily, and are now 12 feet higher than they 
were 20 years ago. Fences, which once enclosed 
fine meadow lands,.are now just peering above 
the flood, marking its encroachment on the fer- 
tile bottom lands. The grand o!d mountains. 
bear unmistakable evidence of the water’s pres- 
ence far up their rocky sides. At what time the 
floods reached that altitude, or whether those 
mountains were lifted from the present level of 
the lake by volcanic action, and carried these: 
water lines with them, are questions no one can 
answer. Savans may give learned theories re- 
garding things they know nothing of; they may 
demonstrate that Salt Lakeis heldin its present: 
position by immutable laws, but they cannot de-. 
stroy the ocular evidence that it has been rising 
slowly and steadily for 20 years. 

No. 23 AnNEX. Caiifornia—Page 226. 

No. 24 ANNEX. Hauling Ores in 
Hiides—See page 146. 

No. 25 ANNEX. Brigham Young—Late 
President and Prophet of the Mormon ‘‘Church. 
of the Latter Day Saints,” was bornin Whitting- 
ham, Vermont, on the first day of June, 1801. 
His father, John Young, was a Revolutionary 
veteran, and served three campaigns under 
Washington. The family consisted of six 
daughters and five sons, of whom Brigham was 
the fourth. Jn early lifehe was connected with 
the Methodists, and at this time he followed the 
occupation of carpenter, joiner and glazier. 

Young was first married in 1824, and in the 
spring of 1830 first saw ‘‘The Book of Mormon,’” 
which was in the possession of one of his broth- 
ers, and made a great impression upon him, and. 
of which he afterwards became so firm a believer 
and prominent, supporter. In April, 1832, he 
was baptized a member of the Mormon Church. 

Before becoming a Mormon, Brigham Young 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with their 
principles. and then clung to his belief in the 
teachings of the ‘““Book of Mormon” with great 
tenacity to the close of his eventfullife. It was 
characteristic of the man that he was deliberate: 
in arriving at an opinion, but when it was once 
formed he was steadfast to his convictions. 
While Joseph Smith was alive, by whom he was 
baptized, he was his friend and firm supporter, 
and from the time when the church of his choice 
was composed of but a persecuted and incipient. 
handful, fleeing from place to place, until the day 
of his death, his was the master-spirit that con~ 
trolled all their deliberations andruled in all their 
prominent councils. Brigham Young was the 
great organizer and master spirit that enabled 
them, by practical councils and directions, to 
eross the wide and unknown desert plains of 
America in the year 1847, when possessed of the 
scantiest resources, andestablish among the far- 
off mountains of Utah Territory, a prosperous 
and thriving community. 

He was equal to the grand occasion of his life 


The principal islands are Antelope (15 miles | in rescuing the church from disorganization at 


Nauvoo, in 1844, where he stepped to the front and 
‘took the helm. The good of the Church was al- 
ways his first and foremost consideration; he 
laid plans for its prosperity, and in their succeess- 
ful execution, he made vast sums of money for 
himself. Like all new organizations, especially 
those of an ecclesiastical character, there were 
many schisms and rivals to be put down, and in 
doing away with these, he was frequently forced 
to take measures that drew down upon his head 
‘the odium of the outside world. With the same 
opportunities for becoming a tyrant and despot, 
with a large, ignorant element among his subjects, 
few men with the same tenacity of will, and force 
of character, would have been less of an oppres- 
sor than the late Prophet priest and Revelator of 
the Mormon Church. 

President Young has taken a prominent part in 
all public improvements, in every plan calculated 
to facilitate communication between the Territory 
and the Eastern States; materially assisting in 
forming several express companies and stage 
lines. He built several hundred miles of the 
‘Western Union Telegraph, graded 150 miles of the 
Union Pacific railroad, and has ever offered his as- 
sistance to every enterprise of the kind which had 
a material bearing on the interests of Utah. 

He died regreted and respected by his fo lowers, 
‘and admired by the world at large, Wednesday, 
Aug. 29, 1877, in the seventy-sixth year of hisage. 
His funeral took place on Sunday, September 2, 
1877, amid a great pupular demonstration, the body 
‘being viewed by over 20,000 people. 

The following characteristic document, prepared 
‘by the diseased about four years previous to his 
‘death, contains his instructions for the conduct of 
the funeral obsequies. The paper was read by 
George Q, Cannon before the assembled multitude 
-on the day oft the funcral, and the instructions 
therein con ained were carried out to the letter. 


“T, Brigham Young, wish my funeral services to | 


pe conducted afier the following manner: 

When I breathe my last I wish my friends to put 
my body in as clean and wholesome state as can 
conveniently be done, and preserve the same for 
one, two, three or four days, or as long as my body 
can be preserved in a good condition. I want my 
‘coffin made of plump 144 inch redwood boards, not 
scrimped in length, but two inches longer than I 
would measure, and from two to three inches 
wider than is commonly made for a person of my 
breadth and size, and deep enough to place me ona 
littie comfortable cotton bed with a good suitable 
pillow for size and quality; my body dressed in 
my Temple clothing and laid nicely into my cof- 
fin, and the coffin to have the appearance that if I 
wanted to turn a little to the right or to the left I 
‘should kave plenty of room to do so; the lid can 
be made crowning. 

At my interment I wishall of my family present 
that can be conveniently, and the male members 
‘wear no crape on their hats or thir coats; the fe- 
males to buy no black bonnets, nor black dresses, 
nor black veils; but if they have them, they are at 
liberty to wear them. The services may be per- 
mitted, as singing and a prayer offered, and if any 
‘of my friends wish to say a few words, and really 
‘desire, do so; and when they have. closed their 
service, take my remains on a bier and repair to 
the little burying ground which I have reserved on 
‘my lot east of the White House on the hill, andin 
the southeast corner of this lot have a vault built 
of mason work, large enough to receive my coffin, 
and that may be placed in a box, if they choose, 
made of the same material as the coffin - redwood. 
‘Then place flat rocks over the vault, sufficiently 
large to cover it, that the earth may be placed over 


it—nice, fine, dry earth—to cover it until the walls. 
of the little cemetery are reared, which will leaye — 
mein the southeast corner. This vault ought to — 
be roofed over with some kind of a temporary — 
roof. There let my earthly house or tabernacle 
rest in peace and have a good sleep until the morn- 
ing of the first resurrection; no crying, nor mourn- — 
ing with any one that I have done my work faith- — 
fully and in good faith. = 

I wish this to be read at the funeral, provid 
that if I should die anywhere in the mountain 
desire the above directions respecting my p] 
of burial to be observed; but if J should live to 
back with the Church, to Jackson County, I w 


to be buried there. op 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, 

President of the Church of Jesus Christ ot Latte 

day Saints. a2 

SunDAY, November 9th, 1873. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Ter. 


| 
Brigham Young will ever stand prominently for- _ 
ward on the pages of the world’s history, as one of 
the most remarkable men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, respected by his followers and admired by — 
the world at large, whose vices and yirtues will go 


hand in hand adown the stream of time. 


plorations of Dr. Hayden, United States Geol- 
ogist, have demonstrated that this, our own coun. 
try, contains natural wonders, which, in extent, — 
grandeur, and wondrous beauty, far surpass tho 
of any other portion of the known world. The 
result has been, a bill has passed Congress se 
ting apart a tract.of country 55 by 65 miles in ex- 
tent as a great NATIONAL PARK, or mammoth | 
pleasure-ground. for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people. The entire area within the limits 
of the reservation is over 6,000 feet in altitude. 
Almost in the centre of this tract is located the 
Yellowstone Lake, a body of water 15 by 22 miles — 
in extent, with an elevation of 7,427 feet. The 
ranges of mountains that hem the numerous yal- | 
leys on every side rise to the height of from 10,-— 
000 to 12,000 feet, and are covered with perpetua! — 
snow. rie 


This country presents the most wonderful vol- — 
canic appearance of any portion of this conti- — 
nent. The great number of hot springs and the — 
geysers represent the last stages—the veut or es- ‘ 
cape pipes—of these remarkable volcanic mani- © 
festations of the internal forces. Allthese springs — 
are adorned with decorations more beautiful than — 
human mind ever conceived, and which have re- — 
quired thousands of years fur the cunning hand © 
of nature to form. The most remarkable of these — 
geysers throws a column of boiling hot water 15 — 
feet in diameter to a measured altitude of 150 — 
feet. This display is continued for hours to- 
gether, and so immense is the quantity of water 
discharged, that during the eraption, the volume — 
of water in the river isdoubled. Another throws 
a column of hot water 200 feet in height, and over a 
footin diameter. Itis said the geysers of Iceland, © 
which have been the objects of int rest for scien- 
tists and travelers of the entire world for years, 
sink into insignificance in comparison with 
the Hot xprings of the Yellowstone and Fire-hole 4 

asins. % 


The most wonderful story about this remark- — 
able region is told by Langford, one of the first — 
discoverers. Hesays: ‘At acertain pointon tke — 
Yellowstone River, the water runs down a steep — 
and perfect grade over a surface of slate-rock, — 
which has become so smooth from the velocity — 
of the rushing torrent, that, at a distance of — 
twenty miles, the friction becomes so great that — 
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the water is boiling hot.”’, We do not vouch for 
the truth of this stury, and we are not certain that 
‘Langford will swear to it. 

The mountain rim of the Yellowstone Lake 
rises from 1,500 to 4,000 feet above its surface, and, 
except in two directions, is unbroken. To the 
west and southwest are breaks in the chain, 
through one of which appear the outlines ofa 
conspicuous conical peak, 10,500 feet in height. 
Tn the mountain system which surrounds the lake 
are born the tributaries, almost the princi) al 
sources, of three of the largest rivers cn the con- 
tinent. Four of the most important tributaries 


of the Missouri—namely, the B’g Horn, the Yel- |: 


lowstone, the Madison aid the Gallatin, have 
their springs here. Flowing first north, then 
east, they strike the Missouri, which, in its turn, 
flows southeasterly to the Mississippi Valley, 
where its waters are blended with the stately 
stream that empties its tides at least 3,500 m‘les 
be'ow into the Gulfof Mexico. The Snake River, 
whose sources are actually interlaced with those 
of the Madison and the Yellowstone, turns west- 
ward, and traverses nearly a thousand miles of 
territory before it joins the Columbia on its way 
to the Pacific Ocean. Again, the Green River, 
rising but a few miles from the sources of the 
others, secks the Colorado of the south, which, 
after innumerable windings through deserts, and 
a roaring passage of hundreds of miles in the 
abysses of canyous surpassing even those of the 
Yellowstone in grandeur, depth, and gloom, 
reaches the gulf of California. Penetrating to the 
lofty recesses where these springs rise, the ex- 
plorer stands, as it were, astride of the grandest 
water-shed in the world. A pebble dropped into 
one spring touches a water-nerve of the Pacific; a 
pebble cast into another touches a similar nerve 
of the Atlantic Oceau. Itisathought to cause 
the wings of the spirit of a man in such a place 
to expand like an eagle’s. (See largeillustrations, 
Nos. 35 and 36.) : 

No. 27 Annex. Ocean Steamships.— 
The steamers of the Occidental and Oriental Line, 
between San Francisco and Yokohama, leave San 
Francisco about the 15th of each month. The 
passage rates are: 


4 ® | %| 2s 

as ak Fa a8 
Payable in U. S. koe So fos | 8 3 
Gold Coin. 20 | > |2an| Sm 
te ca A el 

Fy ° =) » |) sous 

* 4 S An 

San Francisco ah F Miles. 
Yokohama, Japan, | $250 00/$ 85 0C/$53 00] 4,764 
Hiogo, ue 70 00) 100 00) ...... 5,104 
Nagasaki, of 29.) 00} 100 00} 62 00] 5.444 
Shanghae, China, 300 00} 100 00} 65 00] 5,964 
300 00} 100 00] &3 00} 6,384 


Hongkong, “ 


Calcutta, 9,385 


India, AOU SA a5 cal ooore 


Children under 12 years of age, one-half rates; 
under five years, one-quarter rates: under one year, 
free. 

Family Servants, (European) eating and sleep- 
ing in European steerage, one-half cabin rates; 
eating in cabin and sleeping in European steer- 
age, three-quarters cabin rates; eating and sleep- 
ing in cabin, full cabin rates. | 

250 lbs. baggage allowed each adult, first-class 
or cabin passenger; 150 lbs. each, European stcer- 
age; 100lbs. each, Chinese steerage: proportion- 
ate to children. 


~ } majestic cataracts. 
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Round Trip Tickets, good for twelve 
months, will be sold at areduction of 1244 per 
cent. from regularrates. 

An «llowance of 20 percent. on return passage 
will be made to passengers who paid full iare to. 
Japan or China, or vice versa, re-eembarking within 
six months from date of landing, and an allowance 
of ie per cent. to those who return within twelve: 
months. 


Families whose fare amounts to FOUR FULL. 
PASSAGES-will be allowed % per cent. reductiun. 

Haclusive use of staterooms can be secured by 
the payment of half-rate for extra births. 

The Pacific Mail steamships leave San Fran— 
cisco about the Ist of every month, for Yokohama. 
and Honkorg, and for Sidney and Aukland via. 
Honolulu, at about the same time—Ilst of each 
month—and for New York. via Panama, about the: 
ist and 15th of each month. For Victoria, B.C... 
Port Townsend, Seattle and Tacoma, the 10th, 
20th and 30th of each month. 

The Oregon Steamship Co. send steamers to 
Portland from San Francisco every five days. 

Other steamers for up and down the coast, leave 
at changeable intervals; about weekly, however. 


No. 28 AnnEX. Col. Hudnut’s Survey.. 
—On the west side of Promontory Point, the line 
known as Colonel Hudnut’s survey of the Idaho- 
and Oregon branch ofthe U. P. R. R., passes north 
to Pilot Springs; thence down Clear Creek or Raft. 
River to Snake River, and along the southern 
bank ofthis stream to Old’s Ferry; thence across. 
the country to Umatilla, on the Columbia River. 
For the entire distance between Promontory and 
Raft River, the country is uninviting, though not 
barren. From thence the route passes through a. 
country abounding in fertile valleys and bold 
mountains—the latter well-wooded. There is 
plenty of wood and other materials for building 
the proposed road along the whole length of the 
line. Tothe mouth of Raft River from Promon— 
tory is about 100 miles. The scenery along the 
line is varied, from smiling, fertile valleys to lofty,, 
snow-Clad mountains. We will speak only of the 
general characteristics of the route and of one or 
two points of remarkable interest. The main 
feature of the Snake or Shoshone River is its. 
The stream, sometimes called 
Lewis River, is the South Fork of the Columbia, 
and was discovered by Lewis and Clark, who ven- 
tured westward of the Rocky Mountains in 1804. 
Tt rises in the Rocky Mountains, near Fremont’s 
Peak,in the Wind River Range, which divides. 
Idaho and Wyoming Territories. The head waters 


-of the stream are Gros Ventre, John Craig’s and 


Salt Creeks on the south, with the outlets of 


-Lyon’s and Barret’s lakes on the north. The gen- 


eral course of the river from its source to Big 
Bend is northwest. At this point Henry’s Fork, 
a large stream flowing from the the north, empties. 
its waters into the main river. Thence the course 
is southwesterly until the first falls are reached— 
about 400 miles from the river’s source. These. 
are called the AMERICAN F'ALLs and are very fine, 
but donot present so sublime an appearance as 
will be seen about 100 miles iurther down the 
river; where the watcrs leave the elevated plains of 
Idaho by a series of cascades, known as the Suo- 
SHONE FALLS, from 30 to 60 feet high, closing the 
scene in one grand leap of 210 feet perpendicular, 
The wid.h of the river at the pointof taking the 
last leap is about 700 feet. 'Theform ofthe fal's is 
circular—somewhat like those of the Niagara. Be- 
fore the river reaches the cascades it runs between 
lofty walls, which close in around it until but a 
narrow gorge is left for the passage of the water 
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1,090 feet below the tops of the bluffs. The most 
complete view of the falls is obtained from Look- 
‘out Point, a narrow spit of rocks which projects 
from the main bluffs a short distance down the 
stream from the falls. From this point Eagle 
Rock rises before us in the midst of the rapids, and 
almost overhanging the falls, fully 200 feet high; 
its pillar-like top surmounted by an eagle’s nest, 
where, year after year, the monarch of the airhas 
reared its young. Near the center of the river are 
several islands covered with cedar, the largest one 
being called Ballard’s Island. Two rocky points, 
one on either side of the falls, are called the Two 
Sentinels. Excepting in point of the volume of 
water, the falls will compare favorably with Ni- 
agara. 
From this point the river runs nearly west until 
it reaches War Eagle Mountains, about 80) miles 
from its source, when it turns due north, follow- 
ing that course for 150 miles, then bending again 
+o the west it unites with Clark’s River, forming 
the Columbia. After leaving the Jast falls the 
country is Jess broken, and the work of building 
¢he road would be comparatively light for most of 
¢he way. 


No. 29 ANNEx. Western Stock Raising. 


DuRBIN, ORR & Co.—Cattle branded \B; also 
some of them \B, and horses the same. 


Post-oftice, Cheyenne, W.T. Range, Bear Creek. 


a 


CREIGHTON & Co.—Horses branded quarter cir- 
cle open’ block, on left shoulder. Also, partcat- 
tle branded half-circle on shoulder. 

Postoffice Pine Bluffs, W. T. Range, Horse and 
Pumpkin creeks. : 


_ Stock raising is animportant industry. We have 
often expressed our belief that, ultimately, it would 
be found there was not one f»ot of valueless landon 
the line of the Pacific railroad. The Bitter Creek 
country, previous to 1868, for 80 miles was univer- 
sally admitted by all who knew anything about that 
section of country, to be utterly valueless. Coal, 
inimmense quantities, was discovered all along 
the creek—great veins—and it is now the most 
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valuable section of the Union Pacific railroad. 
Portions of the Humboldt and Nevada Desert were — 
also set down as valueless; now, see what irriga- — 
tion has done for a portion of it, where the people 
have ha’ the enterprise to adopt a system of irri- — 
gation, as at Humboldt Station. We contend that _ 
all the lands on the line of this road are valuable, — 
some as mineral, some as agricultural, but the — 
greater portion is the finest grazing land in the © 
world. This fact, of late years, is becoming thor- 
oughly understood, as in 1868 there would not ex- — 
ceed twenty thousand head of cattle on the whole _ 
line of the Pacific railroad, across the continent; — 
now there are over 700.000 head of cattle, 30,0 
head of horses, and ful] 450,000 head of sheep. AR. 
The range is enormous, taking in broad Plains, — 
grass-covered mountains, and thousands cf a3 __ 
beautiful little foot-hills and mountain valleys as” 
there arein the world. This section commences 
about 250 miles west of the Missouri River, 08 


extends to the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, all of which, with only a few miles in- 
tervening, is the stock-raiser’s paradise. The ab- — 
sence of water is the only drawback in this inter- _ 
vening section, a”d in time wells will be sunk ard — 
that obstacle overcome. The valley bluffs, low — 
hills and mountain sides of this whole section are — 
covered with a luxuriant growth of gramma or a 
‘*bunch” grass, one of the most nutritious grasses — 
grown. together with white sage and grease-wood, _ 
upon which all kinds of stock thrive al] the sea-— 
son, without care, excepting what is necessary to — 
prevent them from.straying- beyond reach. Old — 
work-oxen that had traveled=2,500 miles ahead: of — 
the freight wagon during the season, have been — 
‘urned out to winter by their owners, and by the 
following July they were ‘‘rolling fat ’—fit for 
beef. Weknow this to be a fact from actual ex- © 
perience. 4 
This country is the great pasture land of the 
continent. There is room for millions of cattle in — 
this unsettled country, and then have grazing land ~ 
enough to spare to feed half the stock in the 
Union. 
' In the foot-hills and mountainous portion of 


| this great grazing range, and along the line of the 


great water courses, there is no trouble from lack ~ 
of water, for the mountain valleys are each sup- 
plied with creeks and rivers. Springs abound in 
various sections, so that no very large tract of 
land is devoid of natural watering places. The 
grass grows from nine to twelve inches high, and 
is peculiarly nutritious. It is always green 
near the roots, summer and winter. During the 
summer the dry atmosphere cures the standing 
grass as effectually as though cut and prepared for 
hay. The nutritive qualities of the grass remain 
uninjured, and stock thrive equally well on the 
dry feed. In the winter what snow falls is very 
dry, unlike that which falls in more humid cli- 
mates. It may cover the grass to the depth of a 
few inches, but the cattle readily remove it, reach- 
ing the grass withcut trouble. 
Again, the snow does not stick to the sides of 
the cattle and melt there, chilling them throng) ’ 
but its dryness causés it to'roll*from their backs, 
leaving their hair dry. The cost of keeping stock 
in this country is just what it will cost to employ 
herders—no more. The contrast between raising 
stock here and in the East must be evident. 
Again, the stocking of this country with sheep, is 
adding an untold wealth to the country. The 
mountain streams afford ample water power for 
manulfactories, and wool enough could be grown 
here with whichto clothe all the people of the 
Union, when manufactured into cloth. With the 
railroad to transport the cattle and sheep to the 
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Eastern and Western markets, immense fortunes 
are now being made, and the business is compara- 
tively new—in its infancy. 

- No drouths which have been experienced in 
this great range have ever seriously affected the 
pasturage, owinsto the peculiar qualities of the 
grasses indigenous to the country. 
storms: it has seldom happened that any storms 
are experienced which cause loss, and none ever 
need to, and none ever do, when the stockis prop- 
erly attended to and herded. 

- On these ranges it is common for stock of many 
owners to range toge‘her, anda system of brands 

~has been adopted, and recorded with the county 
clerk in the section of country where the herds 
belong. The recording of the brands is a protec- 
tion against theft and loss by straying, as each 
cattle man knows the brands in use in his range, 
and each endeavors to protect the other’s interest. 

The illustrations that we present, show two of 

the brands in use, and the method adopted by all 

cattle men tomake known their brand, and the 
particular range, or home range of the cattle. 
These are actual names, brands, range and ad- 
regses. | 
THE ANNUAL ‘ RounpD-UPp.’—One of the 
most important and interesting features of the 
stock-raising business is the cattle ‘‘ round-up.” 

_In the “free and easy’ manner of raising cattle 
on the broad, western plain, where the owner may 
not see one-half of his herd for six months ata 
time, it may be imagined that the restless Texans 
scatter almost from Dan to Beersheba, and that 
extra cffort is necessary when they are finally 
collected by the regular spring ‘‘round up.” 
Companies of herders are organized to scour Ccer- 

' tain sections of country, and bring every animal to 
a grand focal point, no matter who that animal 
may belong to or what its condition may be. The 
old-fashioned ‘‘husking bee,”’ ‘‘ ‘possum hunt *’-or 
“training day” is vastly outdone by this wiid 
revelry of the herders. Mounted upon their fleet- 
est ponies, the cow-boys scatter out in all direc- 
tions, gather in ‘‘ everything that wears horns,” 
and at night may have the property of half-a-dozen 
-ewners in one immense,.excited herd. Then, 
while a cordon of herders hold the animals to- 
gether, representatives of the different ‘‘ brands ”’ 
ride into the herd, single out their animals, one 
by one, and drive them off to be branded or mar- 
keted. Moving along, day after day, the scene is 

- repeated, until the whole plains country has been 
visited, and every breeder has had an opportunity 
to take an inventory of his stock. Of course the 
participants ‘“‘*camp out’ wagons, following the 
herd, with blankets and provisions, the ‘‘ round- 
up” season, being one of mirth and frolic, as well 
as of work, from beginning to end. 


No. 30 ANNEx. 
Eastern Nevada, lies about forty-five miles to the 
southwest of Eureka. It is situatedin one ofthe 
low foot-hills of the Shell Creek Range, which 
extends for about two miles into a branch of 
Steptoe Valley. The ridge is low, not over 60 or 
65 feet high, and presents no indications which 
would lead one to suspect that it guarded the en- 
trance to an immense cavern. The entrance 
to the cave would hardly be noticed by 
travelers, it being very low and partly obscured. 
A rock archway, small and dark, admits the ex- 
plorer, who must pass along a low passage for 
about 20 feet, when it gradually widens out, with 
a corresponding elevation of roof. Many of the 
chambers discovered are of great size; one, called 
the * dancing hall,”’ being about seventy by ninety 
feet. The roof is about forty feet from the floor, 
which is covered with fine gray sand. Opening 
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into this chamber are several smaller ones, and 
near by,a clear, cold spring of excellent water 
gushes forth from the rock. Further on are more 
chambers, the walls of which are covered with 
stalactites of varied styles of beauty. Stalagmites 
are found on the floors in great numbers. It is 
not known how far this cave extends, but it has 


.been explored over 4,000 feet, when a deep chasm 


prevented further exploration. 

Inp1an LEGEND—The Indians in this vicinity 
have a curious fear of this place, and cannot be 
tempted to venture any distance within is 
haunted recesses. They havea legend that ‘‘heap”’ 
Indians went in once for a long way and none ever 
returned. But on® who ventured in many moons 
ago, was lucky enough to escape, with the loss 
of those who accompanied him, and he is now 
styled ‘‘ Cave Indian.”’ According to the legend, 
he ventured in with some of his tribe and traveled 
until he came to a beautiful stream of water, 
where dwelt a great many Indians, who had small 
ponies and beautiful squaws. Though uiged to 
stay with his people, ‘‘ Cave’’ preferred to return 
to sunlight. Watching his chances, when all 
were asleep, hestole away, and, after great suffer- 
ing, succeeded in reaching the mouth of the cave, 
but his people still live in the bowels of the exrth. 

The Indians thoroughly believe the story, and 
will not venture within the darkness. Another 
story is current among the people who live near 
by, which is, that the Mormons were once posses- 
sors of this cave, snd at the time when they had 
the rupture with the United States Government, 
used it as a hiding,place for the plate and treas- 
ures of the Church and the valuables of the Mor- 
mon elders. The existence of the cave was not 
known to the whites, unless the Mormons knew 
of it, until 1866. 


A LirrLte History—In the latter part of the 
summer of 1858, a party of prospectors from Mari- 
posa, in California, crossed the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains via Yo-Semite to Mono Lake, then in 
Utah, but now in that part of the country set off to 
form Nevada. For three years the party worked 
placer mines and other gold along the various 
canyons and gulches extending castward from the 
Sierras, which led others to continue prospecting 
further north, and who discovered Comstock 
Ledge. Other prospectors followed, and the dis- 
covery of rich veins in Lander, Esmeralda, Nye 
and Humboldt counties, and in the aa,oining 
Territory of Idaho, was the result. The great 
‘*unexplored desert,’’ on the map, was avoided 
until 1865 and 1866, when parties began to branch 
out and discover the rich argentiferous quartz 
and fine timber land, extending along a series of 
parallel valleys, from the Humboldt to the Colo- 
rado River. Several New York companies became 
interested In these discoveries, and erected a 20- 
stamp mill at Newark, 22 miles north of where 
Treasure City now stands, to work veins in the 
Diamond Range. Across the valley, opposite New- 
ark, White Pine Mountain rises 10,285 feet. Here 
the **‘ Monte Christo ” mill was erected, at which 
a Shoshone Indian came one day with a specimen 
of better ‘‘nappias’’ than had yet been discov- 
ered, and, by his guidance, the rich mines dis- 
covered at Treasure Hill and the *‘ Hidden Treas- 
ure’? mine were located and recorded on the 14th 
of September, 1867. But, aside from the produc- 
tion of mineral, along these mountain ranges, 
another source of wealth exists in the valleys ex= 
tending through Nevadaand Utah. Werefer to 
that branch of business which has been gradually 
increasing—one which will bring a large revenue 
to the settlers along these valleys in stock-rais- 
ing. Bunch grass grows in abundance, and cattle 
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are easily wintered and fattened, finding a ready 
market in the mining districts and westward to 
Sacramento and San Francisco. 

No. SL ANNEX. Nevada Kalls.—209. 

No. 32 ANNEX. Pioneer Mail Euter- 
prises.—(See page 218. 

No. 33 ANNEX. The Donner Party.— 
(IUustration page 71). Around this beautiful 
sheet of water—nestled so closely in the embrace 
jof these mighty mountains, smiling and joyous 
‘in its matchless beauty, as though no dark sorrow | 
had ever occurred on its shores, or its clear waters | 
reflected back the wan and haggard face of starva- 
tion—is clustered the saddest of memories—a 
memory perpetuated by the name of the lake. 

In the fall of ’46, a party of emigrants, mostly 
from Illinois, arrived at Truckee River, worn and 
wasted from their long and arduous journey. 
Among that party was a Mr. Donner, who, with 
his family, were seeking the rich bottom lands of 
the California rivers, the fame of which had 
reached them in their Eastern home. At that 
time afew hardy pioneers had settled near Sut- 
ter’s Fort, brought there by the returning trap 
pers, who, with ,wondrous tales of the fertility of 
the soil and the genial climate of California, had 
induced some of their friends to return with them 
and settle in this beautiful land. The Donner 
party, as it is generally called, was one of those 
parties, and under the guidance ofa trapper, was. 
journeying to this then almost unknown land. 
Arriving at the Truckee, the guide, who knew the 
danger threatening them, hurried them forward, 
that they might cross the dreaded Sierras ere the 
snows of winter should encompass them. Part of 
the train hurried forward, but Mr. Donner, who 
had a large lot of cattle, wouldnothurry. Despite 
all warnings, he loitered along until, at last, he 
reached the foot of Donner Lake, and encamped 
there for the night. The weather was growing 
cold, and the black and threatening sky betokened 
the coming storm. At Donner Lake, the road 
turned to the left in those days, following up 
Coldstream, and crossing the Summit, near Sum- 
mit Meadows, a very difficult and dangerous route 
in fair weather. The party who encamped at the 
lake that night numbered 16 souls, among whom 
were Mrs. Donner and her four children. During 
the night, the threatened storm burst over them 
in allits fury. The old pines swayed and bent be- 
fore the blast which swept over the lake, bearing 
destruction and death on its snow-laden wings. 
The snow fell heavily and fast, as it can fall in 
those mcuntains. Most of the frightened cattle, 
despite the herder’s vigilance, ‘‘ went off with the 
storm.” 

In the morning the terror-stricken emigrants be- 
} eld one vast expanse of snow, and the large white 
flukes falling thick and fast. Stillthere was hope. 
Some of the cattle and their horses remained, 
They could leave wagons, and with the horses 
they might possibly cross the mourtains. But 
here arose another difficulty, Mr. Donner was un- 
well, and could not go—or preferred to wait until 
the storm subsided; and Mrs. Donner, like a true 
woman, refused to leave her husband. 

The balance of the party, with the exception of 
one, a German, who decided to stay with the fam- 
ily, placed the .children on the horses, and bade 
Mr. and Mrs. Donner a last good-by ; and after a 
long and perilous battle with the storm, they suc- 
ceededin crossing the mountains and reaching the 
valleys, where the danger was at anend. +he 
storm continued, almost without intermission.for | 
several weeks, and those who had crossed the; 
Summit knew that an attempt to reach the im- 
prisoned party would be futile—worse than folly| 
until the spring sun should melt away the icy 
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barrier. 
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Of the long and dreary winter passed by these | 
three persons, who shall tell? The tall stumps — 
standing near where stood the cabin, attest the 
depth of snow. Some of them are twenty feetin | 
height. ta 
Early in the spring a party of brave men, led by 
Claude Cheney, started from the valley to bring 
out the prisoners, expecting to find them alive 
and well, for it was supposed that they had pro- 
visions enough to last them through the winter, © 
butit seeins they were mistaken. ; 
After a desperate effort, which required oa ae 


‘of toil and exposure, the party succeeded in ~ 


scaling the mcuntains, and came to the camp of © 
the Donners. What a sight met the first glance! 
In a rudely constructed cabin, before the fire, sat 
the Dutchman, holding in a vice-like grasp a 
roasted arm and hand, which he was greedily eat- _ 
ing. With a wildandfrightenedlook he sprang to 
his feet and confronted the new comers, holding 
on to the arm as though he feared they would de- 
prive him of his repast. The remains of the arm 
were taken from him by main force, and the ma- — 
niac secured. Theremains of Mr. Donner were 
found, and, with those of his faithful wife, given 
such burial as the circumstances would permit, — 
a d taking the survivor with them, they returned 
to the valley. 

The German recovered, and still lives. His 
story is, that soon after the party left, Mr. Don- 
ner died, and was buried in the snow. The last of — 
the cattle escaped, leaving but little food; and ~ 
when that was exhausted, Mrs. Donner died. — 
Many dark suspicions of foul play on the part of 
the only survivor have been circulated, but 
whether they are correct will never be known, un- : 
til the final unraveling of time’s dark mysteries. — 

No. 84 Annex. “Roll Fm Thiongh.” — 
—Oct. 17th, 1872, as an excursion train, loaded — 
with passengers, most of whom were women aad — 
children, rounded the curve close below the tun- — 
nel, and with No. 6 train thundering along clcs6e 
behind, the timbering in-the tunnel was discoy- 
ered by the fireman tobe onfire. The engineer, 
Johnny Baitholomew,2omprehended the position 
at a glance, made one of the most brilliant dashes, 
under the circumstances, on record. The train — 
past through the tunnel safely, when to have ~ 
stopped short would have been sure death. G. 
H. Jennings, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has put — 
the following words in the mouth of the braye ~ 
engine &¥ 3 


Taio’t very much ou the fancy, © 
And all that sort of stuff, 

For an engineer on a railroad 

_ Is apt to be more ‘‘on the rough;” 

He don’t ‘‘go much”’ on “his handsome,” 
I freely ‘tacknow!ledge the corn,”’ 

But he has got to “git up” on his ‘‘wide-awake,” 
That’s ‘*just as sure’s you’re born.” 


Now, Ill tell you a little story, 
*Bout ‘ta rtn’’ we had for our necks, 

When we thought ‘told Gabe” had called us, 
To “ante up our checks,” 

We came ’round the curve by the tunnel, 
Just beyond the American Flat, 

When my fireman sings out, ‘Johnny! 
Look ahead! My’God, what’s that?” 


You bet, I warn’t long in sightin’— 
There was plenty for me to see, _ 

With a train full of kids an’ wimmen, 
And their lives all har gin’ on me— 

For the tunnel was roarin’ and blazin’, 

. All ragin’ with fire an’ smoke, 

And ‘‘Number Six’’ close behind us— 
“« Quick, sonny! shove in the coke.” 
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‘‘Whistle ‘down brakes,’”’ I first thought: 
~ Then, think’s I, ‘told boy, *t won’t do;°’ 
And with hand on throttle an’ lever, 
_ [knew I must roll’em through! 
‘Through the grim mouth of the tunnel— 
~ Through smoke an’ flame, as well—. 
Right into the “gateway of death,” boys; 

Right smack through the *‘jaws of hell!** 


The staunch ‘‘old gal”’ felt the pressure 
Of steam through her iron joints: 
She acted just like she was human— 
Just like she ‘‘knew all the points; * 
She glided along the tramway, 
With speed of a lightning flash, 
With a how] assuring us safety, _ 
i Regardless of wreck or crash. 


I ’spose I might have *‘ jumped the train, 
- In hope to save sinew and bone, 
And left them wimmen and children 
To take that ride alone; : 
But I tho’t of a day of reck’nin’; 
Anda whatever ‘Old John” done here, 
No Lord ain’t going to say to him then, 
“You went back as anengineer!” 


No. 35 ANNEX. The Valley of the Yel- 
lowstone—No. 7, of the large illustrations, is 
engraved from a photograph taken by Prof. Hay- 
den, the great explorer of the West. It presents 
a view of one of the finest and most picturesque 

portions of the valley. It is looking southward, 
above the first: or lower. canyon, and directly on 
the Snowy Range, whose white-capped summits 
may be seen on the left of the picture, extending 
up the river. Below is the first canyon, between 
the high, narrow, limestone walls of which, the 
Yellowstone flows, about three miles, and then 
makes its exit from the mountain region proper. 
The valley is about 20 miles in length, and from 
four to five miles in width, and is one of the most 
delightful portions of Montana. (See ANNEX No. 
26 and 36. 
: No. 36 ANNEX. The Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone—as illustrated in No 8 of cur series of 
large views is one of the most perfect pictures ever 
made. Itis from a photograph taken by Frof. Hay- 
den, and engraved by Bross, of New York. Itrepre- 
sents the Lower Falls of the Yellowstone, where 
the waters make a leap into the canyon, a dis- 
tance of 350 feet. Prof. Hayden, in his report, 
says: ‘After the waters of the Yellowstone roll 
over the upper falls, (140 feet,) they flow with great 
rapidity over an apparently flat, rocky bottom, 
which spreads out to nearly double its width above 
the falls, and continues thus until near the Lower 
Fall, when the channel again contracts, and the 
waters seem, as it were, to gather themselves 
into one compact mass, and plunge over the preci- 
pice in detached drops of foam, as white as snow, 
some of the huge globules of water shooting down 
through the sunlight, like the white fire contents. 
of an exploded rocket. It is a spectacle infinitely 
| more beautiful than the grandest picture ever 
resented of the famous Falls of Niagara. In the 
Fartotiate vicinity of the Lower Falls, and in the 
grand canyon, the scene is indescribably beauti- 
ful. A heavy mist arises from the water at the, 
foot of the falls, so derse that one cannot ap- 
proach within from two to three hundred feet of 
them, and even then the clothes will be drenched 
in a few moments. .Upon the glowing, yellow, 
nearly vertical walls of the west side, the mist 
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mosses, sedges, grasses, and other vegetation of. 
the most vivid green, which hav. sent their 


fsmall roots into the softened rocks and are nour- 


ished by the ever-ascending spray. (See ANNEX 
No. 26 and 35.) pip 

No. 37 ANNEX. Falls of the Willamette. 
River. (See page 215.) She 

No. 38 ANNEX. Cape Horn. (See page 232.), 

No. 39 ANNEX. Wood Hauling in Ne- 
vada. °(See page 232.) 

No. 40 AnNEX. Mirror Lake Wo-Se- 
mite Valiiey. (See page 209.) ; 

No. 41 ANNEX. The Pony Express. (See 
page 151.) 

No. 42 ANNEX. Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, (See page 138.) 

No. 43 AnNEX. Mount Shasta. (See 
page 214.) 

No, 44 ANNEX. Woodward Gardens— 
These Gardens were laid out in 1860 by R. B. 
Woodward, Esq., a gentleman of enterprise and 
refined taste, to surround, adorn and beautify his.- 
private residence, situated near the center of the 
grounds. To this end the continents of both 
America and Europe were searched to procure 
every variety of urnamental trees, exotics, indi-- 
genous plants, or articles of rare virtue and 
value. For us to attempt to describe these beau- 
tiful grounds, and d» justice to the subject, were 
we able, would take a larger book than the Tour- - 
ist. They must be seen to be appreciated. You 
will find in the ‘“‘Art Gallery” rare paintings and > 
Statuary ; in the“ Zoological department a great. 
variety of different-kinds of wild animals, including - 
the California lion, and a mammoth grizzly bear, 

1,600 pounds; also a great variety of | 


weichin 
California birds. 


In these grounds are towering evergreen trees~ 
and crysta! lakes, oriental arbors and. beautiful 
statuary, delightful nooks avd shady retreats, 
with creeping vines, fragrant flowers, sparkling 
fountains, Sweet music, and, above all, the glo-- 
rious California sky. Possessed of all theselux- | 
uriant surroundings, and with ample income, 
could any person be surprised that Mr Wood- 
ward should persistently decline to open them to 
the curious public? But the time came at last. 

t was when the soldiers and sailors of this coun- 
try lay eae in the hospitals, on the ships, in. 
the camps, and on the battle-fields, with widows, 
orphans, suffering, and death on every side. The 
sanitary fund was low. Money must be had!’ 

hen it was that his noble heart leaped to the res- 
cue. The grounds were then thrown open to the 
public tn aid of the Sanitary Fund. ‘The re- 
ceipts were princely; and no one can say how 
many lives were saved, or the sufferings of the 
last moments of life alleviated, by the aid of the 
generous proprietor of the Woodward Gardens?. 
These gardens were opened permanently to the’ 
public in May, 1866. They occupy five acres of 
ground, four of which are bounded by Market, 
Mission, 13th and 14th streets, with one acreto 
the south of 14th street, connected by tunnel un- - 
ler that street from the main garden. 

No. 45 ANNEX.—The Geysers—Page 184. 
_No. 46 ANNEx—The large view of San 
Fraucis¢o—See page 214. 

0. 47 ANNEX. [From page 234.] The. 
Ancient Kuins of Arizona are very exten-, 
Sive, and are scattered over a large portion of 
the Territory. These ruins consist, in part, of- 
towns, cities, and scattered hamlets;. castles, 
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temples and great buildings ; fortifications, huge- 
“yee ets ee fe ie Be ge ; walled enclosures and causeways, together with 
great canals, cisterns and reservoirs of immenge 
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feetin width; one building is 350 feet long by 
150 wide; an immense castle is situated on the 
apex of a mountain, 3,000 feet above the valley. 
Potteryware and stone implements in great 
variety, are, scattered about the ruins, while 
rude hieroglyphics and pictures of men, animals, 
birds, turtles and reptiles are painted on or cut 
“ deep’ into. the rocks: at different: places-in the 
country. Burial, or cremation urns are olten 
found, some containing ashes and partly burned 
human bones. 

Casa Grande, (signifying ‘‘Big Houtre,”) one of 
these ruins, is situated a few miles south of the 
Gila river, on a greatplain, about 14 miles north 
of the station of CasaGrande. This building is 
one of the best preserved, but unde: the medium 
¢ize; is 63 teet long by 45 feet wide; the walls 
are of concrete, five feet thick, and are now 
standing about 40 feet in height. or a little over 
tour stories. 

These ruins are pre-historic ; the builders have 
long since passed away, leaving no records of 
who they were; when they lived; whence they 
came, or whither they went. 

‘The first account in history of theseruins date 
back over 300 years—to the Sixteenth Centurv— 
at which time the Jesuit Fathers explored and 
described the country; jits ruins and people; 
their reports differ in no essential points from 
those of a later period, nor could the Fathers 
procure any information from the Indians tken 
inhabiting the country, that would aid them to 
establish the identity of. the peaple who hed 
built the cities, towns and other. improvements, 
and who undoubtedly possessed much civiliza- 
tion, and lived by cultivating the soil. 

No. 48 ANNEX. Painted Rorks.—Mr. 
Hodge, in his work, ‘‘Arizona as it ts,” says: 
“This mass of rock rises from the surface of the 
plain to « height of perhaps 50 feet, the upper- 
most being a broken ledge from which masses 
have fallen off, and the whole covering less than 
an acre of ground. On the standing ledge and, 
on the brokenmasses at its base, are carved deep 
in the surface rude representations of men, 
animals, birds and reptiles, and of numerous 
objects, real or imaginary, some of which,repre- 
sent checker boards, some camels and drome- 
daries, insects, snakes, turtles, ete., etc.; and 
on the other broken rocks at the base of the 
ledge, are found on all sides like sculptured fig- 
ures, some of which are deeply imbedded in the 
sand. These pictured rocks present much of 
interest to the thinking mind, and when exam- 
ined by some one versed in hieroglyphica.: read- 
ing, may be found to give some clue to the time 
of making and the people who made them.” 

. The earliest account we have of these ‘‘Painted 
Rocks,” as well as the ‘Ancient Ruins” of 
Arizona, comes from the exploration of the 
Jesuit Fathers, who traversed the country in 
tte Sixteenth Century. In comparing their re- 
ports with the appearance of the ‘‘Rocks” and 
“Ruins” of the preseht time, very little, if any, 

change is noticeable. The Indians, in answer 
to all quéstions of the Fathers, as to who carved 
the rocks, or built the towers and cities then in 
yuins, received the same answer as the Pima 
Indians give at the present time, which was, 
‘“(Moc-te-zu-ma.” 

- No. 49. ANNEX. Viewing Progress— 
‘During the construction ofthe Pacific Railroad— 
‘and, in fact, for many years afterwards—the 
locomotive, cars, and all persons connected with 
‘the road, were viewed- with. great curiosity by 


time. 


the Indians in the country through which it was 


built. The engines — ‘‘fire wagons” — and the 
long train of cars — ‘‘heap wagon no hoss” — re- 
ceived the Indians’ special attention ; aud they 
would gather around on the hills at first, and 


then cautiously approach aud watch every move- — 


ment—lying around for days and months ata 


of the road through the Indian eountry until its 
completion, the Indians had a wholesome fear of 
the ‘‘fire wagons.” They would often attack 
small parties of graders, or stragglers from the 


-From,the commencement of the*building — 


camps; but only in two or three instances did 


they attempt to disturb the passing trains, and 
in those cases they were punished so severely, 


that ever afterward they declared ‘‘fire-wagon” — 


bad medicine. 
The illustration on page 233 represents a small 
party,of Apache Mohaves, headed by their famous 


war chief, Mi-ra-ha, in 1868, who, having heard 
about the terrible “‘fire- -wagons,” left their country 


in northernArizona, and made a'pilgrimage tothe 


northward, many hundred miles to view the great. 


curiosity. We learned from a half-breed, on a re- 
cent visit to Arizona, that Mi-ra-ha, after his re- 
turn to Arizona, resolved to gather his forcesand. 


capture one of these Pacific railroad ‘fire-wagons.’ 


But as Gen. Crook made it very lively for him at 


home for many years after his return, and as Capt. 


Porter sent him to his ‘‘happy hunting ground,” 
in 1876, he has probably got all he can attend to. 
No. 50. ANNEX. Palace Hetel at San 
Francisco.—This monster hotel of the world, 
is situated in the city of San Francisco occupy- 


ing one-entire block of ground, 344 by 265 feet, 


bounded by New: Montgomery, Market, Annie 
and Jessie streets. 
feet), the foundation wails are twelve feet thick, 
while the exterior and interior walls range from 

1% feet to 4% feet in thickness. 

The foundation walls at their base, are puilt 
with inverted arches. Allexterior, interior and 
partition walls,.at every five feet, commencing 
from the bottom of the foundation, are banded 
together with bars of iron, forming, as it were, a 
perfect iron basket-work filledin with brick. The 
quantity of iron so used, increases in every story 
towards the roof, and in the upper story the iron 
bands are only two feet apart. . 

The roof is of tin, the partitions of brick and 
the cornice of zinc and iron. The building has 
three courts, the center one having an iron- 
framed glass covering, andis 144 by'84 feet, witha 
drive-way and sidewalk opening on New Montgom- 
ery street, forty-feet wide. The two outercourts, 
from the basement level, are each 22 by 135 feet, 
with two drive-ways, 20 feet wide, one from 
Market and Annie streets, and one from Annie 
an Jessie streets. 
brick-arched passage-ways, ten feet in width, 
allowing ample space for a four-in-hand team to 
pass under and through them. 


Besides the city water-works, a supply of water — 


comes from four artesian wells ofa ten-inch bore, 


which have acapacity of 28,000 gallons per hour. ~ 
A reservoir is located under the centre court, cap-. 
able of containing 630,000 gallons. On the roof are — 
. seven tanks, which will contain 128,000 gallons. 


The hotel is supplied with two steam force 


pumps for water, two additional for fire. five ele- — 
vators, together with all the modern improve- — 
ments, and built throughout in the most sub- — 


stantial manner. (See illustration page 180.) 
No. 52 ANNEX. 


Foad. See page 126. 


Itis seven stories high (115— 


These are connected by two — 


“Prickey,” the Horned 
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No. 53 AnnEX. YWo-Semite and Big 
Trees. See page 184. 

No. 54 ANNEX. Our Artists—The greater 
portion of the engraving in.this work was exe- 
cuted by R.S. Bross, of New York, and C. W. 
Chandler, cor. Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chi- 
cago. Nearly all the large views, including ‘‘Utah’s 
Best Crop,” ‘‘Women of the Period,” and ‘‘Brig- 
ham Young,” and most of the large views were 
engraved from photographs, by Mr. Bross, while 
the ‘Orange Orchard,” ‘‘The Loop,” “Orossing 
the Sangre de Christo Mountains,” Yucea Palm,” 
*‘Hanging Rock of Utah,” etc., were engraved by 
Mr. Chandler. 

The photographs were by Savage, of Salt Lake 
City, and Watkins and Houseworth, of San 
Francisco. All of these artists we take pleasure 
in recommending. ° 

No. 55 ANNEX. The “Boss” Cactus of 
the W orld—on page 233, a simple reference 
has been made to this wonderful Sprout as being 
peculiar to the Gila Desert. It is possible they 
_ may grow, ini other portions of the Territory, but 
~ certain i is, these are the first on our route. 

These Cactiare of different shades of green and 
yellow, and rise from the ground in the shape of 
a huge cone, many to the height of 60 feet, with a 
diameter of three feet near the ground. Some of 
these great cones have from one to five smaller 


cones that branch out from the main trunk at |}. 


differen. heights, and shoot up parallel with it to 
various heights, Pe presenting the same general 
appearance. 

All these cones. are grooved from top to bottom, 
the grooves being from one to threeinches in 
depth and as many inches apart; the whole sur- 
face is coveredwith thorns of various sizes,— 
some three inches in length; and all very sharp. 

These cacti have a tough flaxen shell or exte- 
rior, buta soft, pithy inside, and produce one 
blossom annually—on the top—and yield a kind 

- of fruit much prized by the natives. 

On the Gila Desert, no tree or shrub grows 
more than a few feet from the ground, and rattle- 
snakes, lizards, owls, and woodpeckers are about 
the only living things noticeable. 

-How the lizard and owl manaye to raise the 
young, and keep them from being devoured by the 
snake, is a problem which the woodpecker alone 
has solved by pecking a holein the tall cactus near 
its top, making its nest, and raising its young se- 
cure from the snake and all its creeping enemies. 
As we ride along and see Mr. Woodpecker peeking 
out from his fortress in the tall cactus,we cannot 
help but admire the sagacity of the little fellow, 
while condemning his judgmentfor attempting to 
live and bring up a respectable family in sucha 
**God-forsaken country” as the Gila Desert. 

No. 58 ANNEX. New Sacramento De- 
pot. See page 173. 

No. 63 Annex. The Mammoth Snow 
Plow. | See page 126, 

No. 64 ANNEX. Arizona is a Territory of 
122,000 square miles, more than double the size 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and, if reports are 
true, contains a wealth of minerals far exceeding 
any portion of!the United States. Indian diffi- 
culties have had much to do in retarding the set- 
tlément of the Territory, but happily they are 
now atanend, and the proximity of the ‘“‘iron 
horse” has had a tendency to direct attention to 
this heretofore almost inaccessible region, the 

‘result of which will soon enable the land of Ari- 
zunna—‘The Beautiful of the Sun”—to come for- 
ward and demand admission into the Union of 


States as one more star in the bright constella- 
tion. Spanish Adventurers penetrated Arizona 
as early as1540, but no permanent settlement was 
made until 1560, when the Jesuit Fathers settled 
with their followers at Tucson. In 1725 there 
were thirty missions within the present limits of 
Arizona, besides seventy-one Indian villages in 
charge of the Jesuit Missionaries. At that time 
these missions were in the height of their: pros- 
perity, and from which time they commenced to 
decline, owing principally to Indian difficulties. 
Many of the Missions were burned and the 
priests murdered. 

The mineral deposits of Arizona are very exten- 
sive and very rich; principally gold, silver, cop- 
per andcoal, but we have no space to particularize. 
We will simply present afew ‘‘items,” and chron- 
ological events: In 1540, the Spanish viceroy— 
Mendoza —ordered an exploration of Arizona, at 
which time there were 200 silver mines being 
worked. The miners and people were despoiled 
and immense wealth carried away to Madrid, 
Spain. 

In March, 1539, Padre Marco de Niza, and 
Senor Estivanico—a man of color—left Caliacana 
—New Spain--—and reached the Gila River, and 
discovered the Pima Indian villages, at the same 
point in the valley that their descendents are 
now found. 

In 1560, the first seuioment was made at Tue- 
son. An Indian outbreak in 1802, and again in 
1827, made the tenure of the Spanish rule pre- 
carious and practically ended it; yet, soldiers 
remained in the country in small numbers until 
1840. In 1824, Sylvester Pattie and his son 
James—formerly of Bardstown, Ky.—visited Ari- 
zona on a trapping expedition, failing in their ef- 
forts to find game, they were arrested by order 
of the Mexican commander of San Diego and im- 
prisoned, where the father died. Sometime af- 
terwards James was released, and joined the 
famous Walker expedition and was killed in 
battle. 

In 1849, the ‘‘Southern Route”—through Ari- 
zona—was much frequented by emigrants en- 
route for the gold fields of California, which re- 
sulted in much suffering and loss of life. 

Arizona and New Mexico were ceded to the 
United States by Mexico, February 2d, 1848—or 
that portion laying north of the Gila and Masilla 
valleys. The portion to the south, was not ac- 
quired until December 30, 1853, and was known 
as the ‘‘Gads-den’s Purchase.” This last acquisi- 
tion formed a part of Sonora. The Boundary 
Commission commenced its workin the summer 

of 1849 and completed it in 1855. 

Cap. John Moss—is said to be the first explorer 
of the Grand Canon of the Colorado,in 1850. Major 
Heintzelman located Fort Yumain 1851. Lieut. 
Ives, explored the Colorado River and its lower 
canons, in 1854. 

Lieut. A. B. Gray, in 1854, made a survey for 
a railroad from Marshall, Texas, to El Paso and 
thence westward to Tubac, from which point 
branch surveys were made to PostLabos, on the 
Gulf of California, and via Yuma to San Diego.— 
This line was known as the Hon. Robert J. 
are route, for which bonds were issued in 
1 

Lieut. Park, in 1854-5, made a survey from 
San Diego, Cal., via Yuma and-Tucson to ElPaso, 
Texas. — 

YWuma—frst called Arizona City—was laid 
outin 1854. In August, 1856, a party left San 
Antonio, Texas, to prospett for mineral in Ari- 
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zona. Their route was via Apache Pass—and a 
perilous one. Upon their arrival at Tubac—the 
party was divided and a hunt for silver mines 
commenced through the mountains of Santa Rita, 
Arivaca and the Cerro Colorado. Many mines 
were discovered and several companies formed 
for working them, but the Apaches got away 
with most of the mineral and all the scalps. 

- The Crabb expedition—of 1,000 men—raised 
in California, in 1856-7, for colonizing Sonora, 
reached Sonoita, Arizona, in March, 1857. By 
invitation of the Sonora authorities, an advance 


of 100 men with their commander, Henry A. 


Crabb, entered Sonora soon after, and were met 
at Coborca, by Pesqueira, Governor of the State 
of Sonora, and every person killed. Crabbs’ head 
was cut off and sent by the Governor to the City 
of Mexico, as an evidence of his loyalty to his 
government. This act checked immigration to 
Sonora. 

In 1857, Senator Guinn of California, endeav- 
ored to secure a territorial organization for Ari- 
zona, but failed. 

In August, 1857, J.C. Woods, established a 
semi-monthly stage line, between San Antonio, 
Texas, and San Diego, Cal. In 1858, the Butter- 
field semi-weekly stage line was established, be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, Cal., 
with a subsidy from the Government of $600,000 
a year.—Time 2 days. His service was faith- 
fully performed—without a single failure—until 
1861, the outbreak of our civil war, when the 
route was changed, leaving St. Joseph, Mo., and 
going via Salt Lake City, Utah. 

In 1861, the Government troops were with- 
drawn from Arizona and the Indians and des- 
perados took possession. 

In 1860, Senator Green of Missouri, endeay- 
ored to have a bill passed for a temporary Gov- 
ernment for Arizona, but failed. 

In 1860, a fillibustering expedition was fitted 
out in California to invade Sonora, but without 
result. 

The 27th of February, 1862, Cap. Hunter of 
the Southern Confederacy with 100 men, took 
possession of Tucson. The advance of Gen’l 
Carlton, with the California column of Federal 
troops, met Capt. Hunter’s forces, near Pecacho 
Peak—40 miles west of Tucson—resulting in a 
victory for Gen’l Carlton, and the retreat of all 
Confederate troops into Texas. 

February 24th, 1863, Congress passed the Or- 
ganic Act, establishing Arizona as a Territory, 
with John N. Goodwin, of Maine, as Governor. 
Arizona, until February 24th, 1863, was a part 
of New Mexico. 

The Territory was formally organized on Dec. 
24th, 1863, at Navajo Springs, 40 miles north- 
west from the noted Zuni Pueblo. : 

When the Territory was organized, it was said 
to contain 32,400 Indians and only 580 Whites. 

An old Arizonian said, when he saw the first 
locomotive coming: ‘“‘I felt just as though I must 
go and hug it.” 

In 1880, the production of precious metals in 
Arizona was $4,472,471. In 1881, thesame was 
$8,198,766—an increase of $3,726,295. Should 
we venturé to prophesy—tor 1882—our figures 
would exceed $10,000,000, and — for 1890 — 
$25,000,000. This Territory—in a mineral point 
of view-- is greatly wnderrated. 

The Indian troubles of last year have tended to 
make, not only every soldier, but every teamster, 
wood-chopper, burro puncher, mule-skinner, bull- 
whacker and all other men — traveling arsenals ;. 


as puaadl nici inane 5 yt (ilk 


with a beit about the waist loaded with cartridges, 
a pair of six-shooters, a formidable knife anda — 
rifle for long range. 

The soil in the valleys of Arizona is a rich — 
gravelly alluvium, and with sufficient water, 
would produce abundant crops ;in some portions, — 
two crops @ year. ; 

The rains comein Juiy, August and Septem- 
ber, and the sand storms cloud bursts and ‘‘bliz- 
zards” occasionally. ; 

During our civil war, Arizona was one field of 
carnage. Indian depredations, nearly devastated — 
the country. nS 

Over 40,000 square miles of coal formationcan _ 
be traced in the Territory; one of the most im- 
portant is the San Carlos Indian Reservation. g 

Just east of Old Maricopa Wells stage station, — 
at the base of the Estrella range, may be seen a 
remarkable formation, representing distinctly 
the perfect face of a man reclining, with his eyes © 
closed, as thoughin sleep. The Indians inthis ~ 
country have a legend concerning this face. They 
believe it is Montezuma’s face—and that he will 
awaken from his long sleep someday, willgather _ 
al. the brave and the faithful around him, uplift — 
his down-trodden people, expell the invaders on — 
his rights, and restore to his kingdom all the _ 
great power and glory, as it was before the | 
white man visited it.—It is reported, that in 
some localities, watch-fires are kept constantly — 
burning in anticipation of Montezuma’s early . 
coming. 

ho. 65 ANNEX. EMIGRANT SLEEP- 
ING CARS—Of all the improvements adopted 
by Railroad companies in this country, for the © 
comfort and convenience of their passengers, the 
Sleeping Car, is the most important, and we 
might add, the most expensive to the passengers. 
Indeed, the charges for berths in Sleeping Cars, | 
onmany roads—together with onerous perquis- 
ites, virtually exclude the greater portion of the — 
traveling public. Most men emigrating with — 
their wives and families to the El Dorado of the 
West, start with small means, depending upon ~ 
pluck, energy and hard work, for the future out- _ 
come; these parties cannot pay three or more — 
dollars a day for sleeping accommodations, how- 
ever anxious they may be, to alleviate the hard- 
ships incidental to a long journey in the emi- 
grant cars. 

The honest, sober, industrious, economical and 
enterprising emigrant, is the germ of life in our . 
trans-Missouri country. To cherish, aid, and 
ameliorate the condition of the emigrant, is to 
hasten the settlement of the vast amount of un-— 4 
occupied land, and the developement of theenor- — 
mous mineral and other resources of-the great — 
West, the results of which, are not only of great © 
interest to all good citizens, but of paramount 
importance to the great Railroads of the country, - 
the basis of whose existence are founded uponthe — 
very class of emigrants named, without which ~ 
they would never have been built. { 

Families emigrating, should have the special 
care , attention, and protection, of the Railroad — 
companies’ agents, over whose road they are trav- 
eling, t gether with all the comforts and conveni- — 
ences possible, and at the lowest rates of fare. 3 

The Pacific Railroad companies’ agents have al- — 
ways been noted forthe fatherly attention shown ~ 
their emigrant passengers, and the Sleeping Cars — 
now in use by this line, especially for their emi- 
grants, are for comfort and convenience, far in 
advance of any car heretofore used on emigrant. 
trains. These cars are 44 feetlong, 9 feet 4inches — 
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wide, with raised roof, patent air brake couplers, 
and all modern Sleeping Car improvements,— 
excepting only upholstery,—and will accommo- 
date 48 persons. The seat frames, are of iron, 
the back and seats and upper berths are wood 
slats. The seats let down, and the upper berths 
fold up, the same as those in the Palace Sleepers 
now in use on the first-class trains. The wood- 
work about the seats and upper berths is ash, 
polished and varnished—without paint. — 

As most emigrants are provided with blankets, 
- and more or less bedding of their own, they are 
enabled to get along very comfortably, and as no 
extra charge is made for the Sleepers—economic- 


ally. 
No. 66 ANNEX. [From page 32.] THE 
OMAHA, NIOBRARA & BLACK 


HILLS R. R. This road was commenced in 
1879, at Jackson, Neb., on the line of the Union 
Pacific, seven miles west of Columbus, and 99 
west of Omaha, andis now completed and run- 
ning to Norfolk, 46 miles north, at which place it 
connects with the railroad running up the Elk- 
horn Valley from Fremont. [See page 29.] This 
new road runs through a rich agricultural and 
well-settled section of country, and, as its name 
- implies, its objective point is the gold regions of 
the Black Hills, towards which it is being pushed 
with the usual energy displayed by the Union 


Pacific management, by whom it is controlled. 
The line of this road has recently been changed 
and now runs from Columbus. 


ITEMS—Gold—It is reported that.Sir Fran- 
cis Drake was the first discoverer of gold on the 
Pacific Coast. Helanded on the coast a few miles 
north of the Bay of San Francisco, in the summer 
of 1578, and reported to Queen Elizabeth: ‘‘There 
is no part of earth here to be taken up wherein 
there is nota reasonable quantity of gold and 
silver.” Yet the discovery was not followed up. 


ITEMS. — The Southern Pacific Railroad 
reached El Paso, Texas, May 13th, 1881. The 
Texas & Pacific connects with the Southern at 
Sierra Blanca, 91% miles east from El Paso, and 
runs into Kl Paso on the Southern’s track. The 
first train of the Texas & Pacific rolled into El 
Paso, December 31, 1881. January 16th, the 
Southern—or the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railway—was completed to Marfa, 195 
miles east of El Paso. The Mexican Central, 
had February 1st, 1882, over 50 miles of track 
laid from El! Paso, south, into Old Mexico. The 
elevation of El Paso, is 3,500 feet ubove sea 
level. Its population is about 3,000. El Paso 
Del Norte, Mexico, has a Mexican population of 
about 4,000. 
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Serr cACK GUIDEOF COLORADO. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE STATE. 
8@- Will you please to read a few of the opinions of this book from Coloradoans—those most 


competent to judge of its merits? 


Indorsement by the Denver Board of Trade. 


GrorGE A. CRoFUTT, Esq.—The copy of your “ Grip Sack Guide of Colorado,” presented to this 
Board came duly to hand. I have to report to you that the Board of Directors, by resolution, pass- 
ed you a vote of thanks and expressed the opinion that it is the most complete, concise and truth- 
ful book ever published on the resources of our State, and give it their wnqualified indorsement. To 
this I would add my own approval, assuring the tourist, emigrant and the public generally who 
desire a most complete encyclopedia of Colorado that they will find it full of interest from begin- 
ning toend. Yours respectfully, J. T. CORNFORTH, President Board of Trade. 

>’ The most complete, most thorough and reliable guide that has ever been offered to the 
community. The book, which has nearly 200 pages and near 100 illustrations, contains in a con- 
densed form all that the traveler or the tenderfoot need to know about the wonderful land that sur- 
rounds us.”—Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo. 

——‘ The subject matter is carefully prepared, and a large amount of excellent matter is con- 
densed inits columns. SanJuan is treated in a fair manner.’—Silver World, Lake City, Colo. 

—_—** To the tourist and traveler the work is indispensable; in fact, none traveling over any 
portion of Colorado, can afford to do without it.”—Tribune, Greeley, Colo. 

—‘ Ttis the most complete, authentic and concise work ever written on the Centennial State.” 
—Elk Mountain Pilot, Irwin, Colo. : . 

——* The Grip Sack is a model for all books of itskind. Itis elegantly and copiously illustrated, 

_and furnishes the most valuable information in the most convenient form.”—Gazette, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. , 

——‘« The most complete work ever published on this State, as the author has made personal 
tours through the State and knows whereof he speaks, and is also a man capable of seeing and 
describing.”—Independent, Alamosa, Colo. - \ 

— —‘ Tt is free from gloss or ‘taffy’ so often found in works of this kind.”—San Juan Herald. 

—<‘ Without hesitation we pronounce it the most perfect, complete and convenient work of 
the kind that ever came under our notice. It is a work invaluable to those visiting the State, and 

of great interest and importance to everybody.”—Mountaineer, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

- —‘Itis a perfect gem of typographical art and is chuck full of information, which makes it a 

most desirable book for tourists and others coming into the State, as it tells, to use its own language, 
what is worth seeing, where to see it, how to go, where to stop and what it costs.”—Sterra Journal, 
Rosita, Colo. - : 
- ga Crofutt’s Grip-Sack Guide is published by The Overland Publishing Co., of Omaha, Neb., 
printed on fine tinted paper, magnificently illustrated, bound in full cloth and gold, for the library, 
and a Railway Edition in flexible cloth. It contains a complete map (coiored) of the State, and is 
for sale by news agents on allregular passenger trains in the Western country. 

kG Don't fail to buy the Grip-Sack if you want to know all about the great Centennial State; the 
State that produces annually the largest amount of precious metals in the world—ovER $26,000,000. 
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Theiss BEI) 43 7 00 t+ PSA ec tares *Grand Island........ 1850} 8.30 + 5.00 + 1.20 
2.23 7.50 7.42 UGB ete the ee cicenat ots EEUU Est actrees 1907) 7.50 4.03 12.52 
2.42 8.30 8.05 ATO eteetsssuacave * Wood River........5 1974] 7.30 3.28 12.33 
3.00 9.05 8.25 HLS hexotenereue eee ots Shelton vic csss seme 2010} 7.10 2.55 12.15eP™M 
3.15 9.35 8.42 183 eee sciients *Gibbon....... ..../2046! 6.54 2.95 12.00 night — 
3.35 10.12 9.05 Qe eceusaeieser * BUGS c wes ttere eon 2106] 6.32 1.45 11.40 
3.45 10.30 9.16 196/.....*Kearney Junction,..... 2150) 6.21 1.25 11.30 
4.00 11.00 9.33 QOD Store bret oiste Stevenson.......... 2170] 6.05 12.55 11.16 
4.00 11.20 9.44 DOD ecastste eters satel OdECSS ait ca = scrote ois vaiere| aD 12.35 11.06 
4.25 11.50 10.03 PA) einer sever *Hlm Creek.......... 2941) 5.35 12.05 Pp m/10.51 
4.48 12.45 P M/10.30 DON i iii tes sare iege *Overton... 0.0 .65306 2305) 5.12 11.23 10.30 
5.00 1.05 10.42 QOS Ie sce a seactars JORBCLY Mina western 2330] 5.00 11.03 10.17 
6.15 eso 10.59 DSO) cscateces *Plum Creek......... 2370] 4.45 10.34 10.03 
Dicker 2.10 11.20 D389) ts,5 soomeer te Cayotte.. 2.5 cb. - |2440) 4.25 9.59 9.46 
5.48 itt 11.35 D45)|| eeerce ste ioe Cozad............./2480} 4.10 9.33 9.32 
6.00 8.00 11.48 DOO Savevers .* Willow Island........ 2511} 3.58 9.10 9.21 
6.24 3.45 IDE wah EO gagSe See Wiakheniassccrrictece 2570] 3.33 8.25 8.58 
6.43 4.20 12.37 LEZOBI. srrte oe *Brady Island......... 2637) 3.14 7.48 8.40 
6.55 4.39 12.50 DNS || sales ss Sg taeter Hindrey's.ecaseus os 2695} 2 02 7.25 8.30 
7.05 5.00 1.2 DBD ericteje Aelelares Maxwell. \x.e 2 tse ne eet 7.05 8.21 
W235 5.30 1.23 QBS oo reece Gaunetiracc eo ecise 2752| 2.35 6.27 8.05 
7.40 6.00 + 1.40 291|Ar.....*North Platte...... Lv/2789! 2.20 A mM! 6.00 A M| 7.50 P M 
MOUNTAIN DIVISION. 
ROBERTELAWs 10. SUD bis cw eeleccees dees AREAS eeee te Sheteieatoeaalnccians otanae ercor ane tore tarorenenrene NortH PLATTE, NEB. 
8.00 6.30 P m| 2.00 A M| 291/Lv......North Platte...... Ar|2789| 2.00 5.00 7.30 
8.18 7.10 D725, B99) ie ciaaeeece NiChOls sos. s see 2882) 1.38 5.05 7.10 
8.25 7.50 2.45 BUS RS Se se SOW ALON See seee. 2976] 1.13 4.30 6.50 
8.55 8 38 3.00 B15 | cece sees Dextaredess: eee 3000) 12.53 4.05 6.35 
9.13 9.03 3 20 ODI Sicoroielaatete ts sab lil NE Aare 3038) 12.33 3.20 6.18 
9.36 9.47 3.45 Bod naieess brat eles Roscoe...........- 3105|12.10 A M| 2.22 Ono 
9.57 10.33 4.07 B4DI oe sab ot tOpalallarcscoscce. 3190)11.45 1.27 5.36 
10.02 10.40 4.12 DAMS cree paroetene Osler acct eee sertei l eAO) 1.20 5.32 
10 21 11.20 4.30 BOT Waste ce. sels sess DLULG sc ca oe were OOO LILO 12.42 am} 5.15 
10.44 12.00 night} 4.55 SB he *Big Spring.......... 3325|10.53 12.00 night] 4.55 
11.02 12.37 A mM} 4.20 BOO eee weet neh BartOn.c... sede 3421/10.32 11.18 4. Sie 
11.10 A M/12.55 Oyo ZAR NE 63 ily lenes ee *Denver Junction...... 3430/10.22 11.00 4.30 PM 


~ Note.—See third page ahead for continuation of Overland Time. 
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KANSAS PACIFIC DIV. 


- KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


g B| * r 
WEST BOUND TRAINS ore STATIONS. EAST BOUND TRAINS. 
Aas 
: 2g Atlantic | Eastern Aes 
Emigr’nt | Col. Ex. | Pac. Ex. |¢ 4 Emigr’nt 
2 A * Tel + Meals. ee a x 
, 3:00 P M 6200p 13.00 PM). sh ive. s. cou: Boston. . ..Ar]....| 2:40 P M| 6.25 A mM| 2.40 P uw 
5.55 5.59 Dy Do arcs fe wie se ele crore .New Vier eso 10.35 A M| 9.30 10.36 
6.00 12.30 6.00 eRe SOO IOn ES CHICK Os arc sciew oo 6.20 2.25 Pp M| 6.20 AM 
8.52 A M| 8.32 ROM ACNE ee It citiols cresereks Strbouiss.e. ss « va00| 0.02 P M|'6.22 A m/°6:05 
10.45 Pp m| 9.45 A M/10.10 P m|....| Lv..... *Kansas City..... Ar | 766] 6.00 A M} 5.35 3.10 
eee a te. be, SUE, Sileees _....*Leavenworth........ | 783]. i Ss se Mee ae ee 
11.00 9.50 10.15 Relies avenenevs *State Line......... 5.55 5.30 3.05 
LE.05 9.55 10.20 lashes *AYIIStFONE .....05 56 5.50 5.25 2.55 
11255) 10.26 10.54 ELA ectcteiete ens *Hdwardville....... 5.18 4.55 2.05 
12.12 A m/10.36 11.04 Ge crete Sey Aer MiblLOWitwee coe tone 5.08 4.46 1.49 
12.25 10.46 11.14 TO weet ace eters TUOVINE, 5. .06+<. okese'e esis 4.59 4.39 1.36 
123%. 10.54 11.22 QO anes ie aoe WENAPCS: 22.55.00. 4.51 4.33 i163} 
12.56 11.07 11.35 Oe Dene pelle ay a FTHIUNWOOd asic cess. 4.38 4,22 1.04 
1.36 £32 1 Oike Ay ME eB) 22 sternore L. & L. Junction...... 4,13 4.00 12, 25 
1.40 11.35 12.04 Siilteins cere Bismarck Grove...... 4.10 3.58 12.20 ~ 
2.00 11.38 12.07 Sle as Mic aet *TLawrence.........- 4.07 8.55 12.15 PM 
2.40 12.05 P M|12.35 AG \ areca tess Williamston........ 3.40 3.31 10.38 
2.54 12.15 12.44 ESI ax, Sete eons Perry vallecec assist 3.31 3.24 10.21 
3.00 © 12.19 12.48 BDA leas ee aa M Gainas sees cease Ss20 3.20 10.14 
3.20 12.26 Se 55) FEN ie eerehatere revelers Newilatl.<. 02s... 6s 3.20 3.13 10.01 
3.40 12.41 1.10 GO| 0. eee sree *Grantville...-..... 3.07 3.01 9.35 
4.08 12.58 1.29 66| ...A., IT. & S. F. Crossing. . D250 2.47 9.03 
4.20 1.00 + 178 Giitage ee owes ETOPCKA. cea: ante 2.48 2.25 9 00 
4.39 1.31 1.45 Mili|: Peta steiscene ogels Menoken.......... 2.35 2.14 8.24 
5.03 1.46 2,.02 VATA AeCOCTOIOIS *Silver Lake........ 2.18 2.01 7.56 
5.28 22 Oi: 2.19 BS loin toeeiae FROSSVI Cec cscclec'e || 2.02 1.46 7.30 
6.00 2.20: DS oes Glatt. ccare FS ite eM Ay See nccscls 142 1.30 6.55 
6.26 Y19) 3.00 CG eters soctane 6, este BGI WAC! So eietactenes 1.24 1.16 6.26 
7.20 2.55 3.30 L033 etecon teers e's = *Wamego........e 1.05. 12.53 5.45 
7.50 3.23 3.48 IO} es. och iret St. George......... 12.42 AOE SS 4.45 
8.30 3.45 4.10 ELS |S isieislets ee *Manhattan........< 12.22 A M/12.19 P M| 4.10 
9.24 ANG 4.41 PAO ne melee: «6 *Ogdensburg......... 11253 ib iw 3.00 
9.55 4.32 5.00 Aen sa elere aces Grey xcs se tise 11335 11536 2.25 
10.08 4.43 5.08 OS cero e eis *Junction City....... 11.29 11.30 2.10 
11.18 5.17 5.45 1152 leaca eOr ee: + Hazleton.-c ccs... 10.54 10.58 1.03 
11.46 5.35 6.01 15/4 Pepooeioncine SIDDOCLOLGR caesar 10.38 10.48 12.30 
12.20 P m| 5.50 + Gesaun LG Diwarre Srekele overs TA DEON C4 oc, «% cleres 10 22 10.30 12.03 A M 
LOSE 6.33 02 ThA hiner eee SOLOMON eee e cee 9.59 10.10 rinlee la = 
es: 6.53 7.26 ZO We Sees Scare New Cambria........ 9.38 9.50 10.25 
1.56 7.08 7.45 PSS | ea iores sacees OS MT Aiae os ae cele a ote 9.21 9.35 10.00 
2,.30 7.30 8.10 TOBE. Suse Me eece's EBQVAYID . 66s cose. 8.59 9.15 9.10 
aol 7.45 8.40 DOG tees stars Sea *Brookville...... 2. 8.40 t+ 8.40 + 8.45 
BoD 8.10 8.52 DANE 5 retaliate ecsielere ACOA Re vesenieet 8.08 8.30 feats) 
4.06 8:27 9.12 OHO wittec ace aie *AlJum Creek........ 7.50 8.15 6.30 
4.35 8.42 9.27 OLD stot asc Mount Zion......... 7.35 8.01 6.00 
4.46 8.49 9.35 DUSies aie te ces MOTGGERAT KOM... s sc 7.28 {ee 5.45 
Dale, 9.03 9.50 O93 ln Bee ecenerstane SUS WVOLRt eee ecco ss Derheedo 7.42 5.12 
5.40 9.25 10.10 DIO racer ie anes Black -Wolt..-:... 3. 6.55 ia ASE 
6.32 9.48 10.35 DSO x Hm htc take ANVIL OM acts ccscereeres 6.32 6.59 3.53 
7.40 10.22 11.16 DD Srent Bonerers *Bunker Hill........ 5.50 6.25 9.45 
royeag ae 10.50 11.46 DOO Pia cpeiacretsvee AIRITSG OMe etc os scien Bio Dales Pare 6.03 too 
9.20 TTA aS) aol oir |e esl cc evorextanore sfens EGORMAIM ccc-s ease Mee acor00 Dol PLO 
9.33 19 TOE 22 DTA OO te, ake See NNGEILIROT oi. acess ne 3’ 1962) 4.52 5.30 12.55 
9.54 11.30 OGD Die laa aneads ateratete “AWACL GLE: Hol aS Apel Ce GA ByapA0) 12.35 P Ms 
10.50 A M|1t.56 1.05 DRO le deree leis «shar SIELED ViSiiele srere.csice tes 2009) 4.10 4.55 11.25 
12.10 12.97 A Mi -2-10.F BE PAP imei acicio Cte col OG CS pgs er art ee DISD hora AA 10.15 
1.05 12.57 2.40 SOLD (Raa ater creel atte ta ct Oe pillainvrec.2 sree 2385) 2.40 3.54 S230 
2,.20 Iai 3.05 321 ...* Wa Keeney®. ... ais valley SEINE 8) 23. co2 ian 
3.50 1B 353 3.45 SERED | eatin rote tare's KO O—-1@O=10 aa, ce siee se bene |ba! Gest: 3.14 6.40 
5.10 2.25 + 4,25 S50) eae oe *Bufalo kark....2... 12173 1200 2). 25 DlO 
5.35 2.40 4.40 DOD \nie.e siseese wees Graintield .. 52. .0 y (acs. 112.45 2,.06 4.44 
6.10 3.02 * 5.04 BO Ai Mesos aricteeiexe FP LERIVG LN aetna) o: syeter 9922\12.22 Pp M| 1.438 a mM| 3.45 A M 


Jefferson City time—50 minutes faster than Denver. 
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GOWN NTU - 


aaa ess KANSAS PACIFIC DIV. 


TRAINS BOUND EAST. 


TRAINS BOUND WEST. |#& STATIONS. a 
ee 5 Dad q : oO = - u 
Asie - “| “Pacific 1% . =| Atlantic | Kastern eye 
Emigr't. |Col. Exp. Pee +Meals. *Tel. a> Express.| Express. Emigr oa 
7.08 3.34 5.40 SHAG Weare eercne Cleveland....... “(8064/11 52 1.16 A M} 2.45 
8 00 4.01 6 10 DO Aller she eleias *TWONUMECHt 1cs.0 2 60. 3199}11.21 12 49 45 fae 
9.20 4.44 7.00 AQDN aiake- saree aie * SOL aI rere «ouake 3121/10.40 12.06 A mj12.20 A M 
10.% aA M| 5.20 + 7.10 ¢ AD Sa Saat ect HE Wiallac Os recteent 3319|10.00 10.35 11.00 
1.05 6.02 8.55 AOD Faken clean Arapaho arcs. cnr 4024] 7.25 9.25 7.05 
1.55 6.30 9.30 AGT Fors acee *Cheyenne Wells....... 4295) 6.55 9.05 6.25 
2.55 7.00 10.00 AUD ihueihaecier Hirst) Viewers ec 4595| 6.30 8.41 5.37 
4.55 7.39 10.45 AST erecta ole IKI GNC AMS O Unveopserayeltars te 4307] 5.50 8.00 3.57 
6.10 8.22 AAR SOP PNUP OOO ea orcienceetotves *Aroya 4666] 5.00 7.15 2.20 
7.30 9.05 12.30 DAB licen mses Mirage. iss os sees 4859] 4.14 6.34 12.45 
8.20 8) Gis at 1.10 Dad li piemeiece PHUGOs snags 5068} 3.50 6.15 12.05 P M 
9.50 10.44 2.10 DOO aseetere wee *River Bend......... 5511| 2.45 5.04 ely, 
44.50 P M/11.55 3.40 SSB l Maree wate *Deer. vals: sales 5203} 1.25 ° O.02 6.50 
2.50 12.28 4.15 ISS lheciscr capes SD WOleerire? oe aot ae ..-./12.50 A M| 3.25 5 oO 
2.30 1.31 5.25 GUligees sect col Bfoprded DUIS eek og Os 5546)11.46 2.33 4.05 
4.00 2.30 P M| 6.35 GSO PAGE a ese Denver......... Ly/5197|10.45 1.30 P 2.00 
Aol.) eo A altosaa aoycor 9.00 GaD iver eects: Denver. 3.5; AY |SIQGFRG 50°) Belierceicraccuens 1.40 4 uw 
(hes He wil Baecogrods Lele 2G PEAS Mil ROOD Rote ee aaretorerairs GEOGlOYR ores eie cs HATO 45 OL Tl» arerwereierers 10.05" a 
De OS ENE |e worcester 1.50 P M| 741\Ar........ Cheyenne Slayi6041| 22-10 eee aera 6.00PM 
RS epee hi ee SSS 7.00 A M| 639/Liv......... Denver......... Ar|5197|10 00° | 102. <.23. 25) cee . 
Siaeais Sacsine [maine tenes 7.50 GOO can os dhe oe GOIDON aos coat ss O9Ot| eo ene ons bees eed yeaa cee 
SRomtar ere Waicch waren 9.25 DOE ic cake sie <n SOUL OP oa ook eee OLOtiak On re 
beam behends Biliocemne eyes sass 11.25 (QIN. cots s a OYb-Colling: 5442381240060] conan os clas ae 'o2tse| 906 6 en 
ae anthe at Die lene 1.25 ep m' 769'Ar...Colorado Junction. ..Iiv'6325' 4 00 P M!..........'.......... 
« 
UNION PACIFIC............ St. JOSEPH & WESTERN DIV. | 
< a 
J. HANSEN; Gevieral A GONG. fein sowie Can bs oe neh on ow oa De UD 6 are Oc ieee Sv. JoSEPH,Mo. 
: - oe 
aa OING FAST. | 
GOING a ; 2 STATIONS. G ST ; 
Oo. De 
Se Pac. Ex.|Qn + Meals. Now Nou 4 
eeie eet cieie 6.30 AM Wives tee Slat OSOplmy.. ee uk 9.00 P M 2's oe 
Boca SS 6.42 Ay sk eee aot ns RL Wy OO Ulam pereleaetaisiscete 4 8.48 Se oo 
se iorapa octets = 6.54 6).... -+.... Wathena..........|.... 8.35 = wre, oe 
eet ads em | 7.21 TO heey rerd eM ENOe tert eh: ates alee waite. 
aie ste gains = t25 1 Eps Ps gk er. Junction.. 8.06 ope eee ‘ 
Bie teTensiot eae ® sci} 25)|......00+- SCVELANCe.. 7.37 Wi oot... 
Sens are xia mf e. | 8.05 OI Gr 5 weal et TONGS... wry Meee (25 2 bts. ce eee 
ater sleet 1ST. ae 8.22 Elie soto a iatere eee DENS O Wiel ace siete rererere 7.08 i = ices sae 
cea ieee 68 8.47 AB tr. s Sc cine ELI WEL aisekraierateinyarets 6.43 x oO sd: on 
Ph ee = = 9.10 DO shee teases Hamittie canst. os 6.21 S g ey q 
tae as 5 2 | 9.21 DAlans 2.2) fea Wore eer ene eases 6.09 68 |. 
Br ccrcearayen Ss aie 9.40 Ghia eti2ic Lc. SebOtbaas  .waene 5.50 + ae vate s SSeS 
waaersene se © -& {10.05 (oe ores Omeid ana. cect 5.06 ny ee qi 
: o « {10.31 pee Segoe tacky Seneca.........-5- 4.42 S| see 
Reena a at B@b. 2 .22etna eA OU ee ee ee 4.08 BE: |e 
Si canon er EVEN et ODT Soak ak eee Beattiow., 6 ue vealed hb. |eeceeee 4 
Desiree y 2 S io sore TID) s 2 Soe see Marysville..i....... Voce uh 00 © 2° = eee 
ee ee mre aS TG)" 5s aol 2 Oe me ieemeees tas sae 2.44 51>: eee 
Areata Six 1.10 108) nits 5 ae a Olen eee Canes. 2.20 eee 
a ae ee Sy 137|..:.'.....Mollenberg./i2s +2...) ce «| 1-45 5 5 |. 
Se tes ae 1.57 $49]. 5 40. Steeles City. te-se c.s lan eee he Gary oe i 
Spake apes 2s 2.26 15l 228565 ED ULY ote Sots: 6 ol iene ee oOk Pe eee 
PUD Sten ss 3.05 UG ot on ee ANGEL E eee gee cite resis mmr emt 5 ws 30a) 
egcieecalateokeys © : 3.30 LUG) <* <... van 'wa OE VIMOrOky, teetses «feito ae a ow ote aa 
sere aS | 3.50 183}... 00S. . Carleton. veces -<|. 000/825 6 | ae 
KrHOe sce Se =. 4.10 191). 8 .aes lc. Davenportiiieiee. cee ee | i 
miaitel sia ators = 4.34 200 SHO @axl pease ets casas thee ‘ oe oo 
WER ote 4.56 909]... 1.1L. Fairfield...........|..../10-21 -2. oa 
A tavea er 6.35 A M| 5.45 OOF. oo. See AOI OS o LG eon teaver 8.47" ACM] ¢.c seme ee 
apieienaars 7.15 6.15 DAO eee aac ‘DigmiplHa ssc ace a cles oles y 05 8.07.2 > eens ‘ee 
ee coats: 7.50 6.47+ P| 252|Av......Grand Island.....Lv].. 8.35 A M] 7.30. atte ee 
Notr.—Trains run on St. Joseph time between St. Joseph and Grand Island. >. 
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Ree OPN ENO EE ores bo a be ai ein wees MOUNTAIN DIV. 
: CORED IU fp 
_ ‘+ Meals. * Telegraph. 
WEST FROM OMAHA. g 3 OMAHA TIME. Se EAST FROM CALIFORNIA. 
24 a 
; = Daily He * A fos] ; Tae : 
Rene Express | 4 STATIONS. & see Daily 
z Sr nt.|1.+&2d c’s|QO A l19t&9d o's =znigr nt. 
ie Bae LS 5.32 Bll ees OU Ver JUNCTION secs ce 3430)10.22 Pp wiil.50 P M).......... 
eS ooe 1.2 5.48 UU Ceeeidere esis ate NCU Ste aces ciete (DOUOTLOSOS 10.30 aerelael rete 
SOS SORE 2.15 6.20 Do Ulenive tee es CMAP Olis nce vss 16 31102 | 9240 9.40 ra tetarssie erent 
boenea Tee 3.00 6.48 397|........-*Lodge Pole........./3800| 9.15 8.55 BPR cer teens 
gees 3.45 7.18 ADE Me owner COLLOM emnciccinc es el 40 Sc 8-50) 8.15 eon Rene 
Boe cles So 4.30 + Wedock AA ee rae DIG NO YR. cee sed GOTO ROOD. + 7.05 SOOO IACE: 
oer eck 5.30 8.35 AONE mite hae Brownson..:........ 4200| 7.40 (SEO (a Sel are soon aes 
Bei Seas 8 6.20 9.0 AO mete ate ak OlUCK ants care ao Ol Take. 5.45 ietocreatenttts 
Rae sae sce 7.00 9.3 BaD eee a on MEXR aes ace ee ne 40O0| 6650 5.07 Hasse tet tr 
Bede reccnee 7.45 10.00 ADT oie oes ees ANtOLOpe....s ss. ve <0 (4712) 6.27 4.28 Saal 
esr a ae 8.12 10.18 Aims ee cen NA CATING ree cits et Os | Ole 4.05 RCE 
Poor ete ase 8.40 10.35 AGO ln es seme ce Ce DUSNNOM oo. ce oie (4800! 0.50 Seoul eas eee 
Spar Sees 9.30 11.05 473|......*Pine Bluffs, W.T......|5026|) 5.30 Dh Spe ena atese core 
Remora are 10.00 tie D 2, A Dtieecees cee LAC\ access cess (ORO 5.10 2.27 Pra toapte ees 
Rene cis ahi. 10.32 11.40 ASA rence vite UA DOLbwee ss scare OoTaled.00 2.00 ORO AE 
plahse etek aita 11.10 LA OO N00 | AG ea ee eisiew acre oe PDUs cscele ors encore 5428) 4.45 1 OS ws ec ee 
SOE 11.45 Oa fe Ph A 9G toe eee es ZAilisdaless..2eso.ee 5591) 4.30 a1 Oia lees ations 
Seen 2.20 P M1937 EA VA he etone ethane eee (AA KRING etiors crac eoete 5800) 4.12 TZACOE PANT wee anaok ce 
eariaces 127 50> MA) HOS Ret ea eee oes CATON CD ote oc ea nien sie (OUQUIE DOT ib Boy RUS Caer 
RAIS ae 1.40 + 1.20 + 516|...........*Cheyenne........../6041/] 3.15 + 10.50 Ata i 
per Or ve 2.55 2.00 522)......Colorado Junction......|6325| 2.55 10.15 See Nate 
BIS cal vine 3.17 OAS SpAD k Setaapepaeanyeroe BOVILOS ere fsie chee 6469| 2.43 VIE 0 ew Gi his oe ee 
Gaieteecctelase 3.40 2,.30 Ole coerce nisetes OCUOm sexe oes orn lonad | 2-90 9.25 Foo FNS FOE 
sisicereauoets 4.05 2,.50: DOO parse eee *Granite Canon....... 4298) 2.13 SO ews lec cvs oar 
BROS Beeras | 4.40) 3.15 Diol eteeees  DULOLd sa... nc. ol O0|. 1.50 8.00 Bie) ene ee A 
BSAA ote 5.20 3.43 549)... ce... “OMermMman ........../8242| 1.23 7.00 ai Rena 
ROSES See O20" 4.08 Oe eres he te tOly SICIN GS cote ase soos LOO 6.25 Pe ne ae 
iso Sarena 6.50 4.25 DIS aera ec cet ATMOV cece secen1 G0 los4o 6.00 Se. ener 
wieinltrerateie ee 7.20 4.43 OE reece *Red Buttes......... 7336/12 .30 tO Dime oins | te enelatn 
Rtraiete Setee's 8.05 5.10 BiOlieeeseces *Fort Sanders........ 7163)12.12 PO ems ea alll opie rete 
hi REN S200 Por b-206P Si 5io'S..o. os. = IVAN PING 5c sieieee «ire (A103 $2206. PME 445 ANIM a ieee o's 
LARAMIE DIVISION. 
PMD EOICIN GON ELS OIL U cow sistee Ovice vse wleres teres vole sO sns sistercais ROSCA wrat palate Res ak LARAMIE, W. T. 
Pa ra suaiie 9.00 Pp m| 5.00 P m| 573|Liv....... *Laramie........./ Av|7123/11.20 SLD seas ees cera 
eimai ats 9.40 Slog 2o: Olea nae peered OW O Line tarstec es co TOGO IL -00 2.38 se iccentes tie 
Seeiectevente es 10.09 5.37 OSSiieniec os was PIE VOUT INE or creosote 7068/10.46 2.10 Wr, ro 
Seeitae eters 10.45 5.57 HO liwascis vase si UOGONS: .2cc oe ewes 1048/10-30 1 42 REESE oo 
ialeig siatarete 11.20 6.15 (UPA Aaone *Cooper’s Lake........ 7044)10.14 Be) SIP ath Sele Oe a 
oie oeatin ee 11.47 6.30 606|..........*Lookout.........../7169/10.00 6.45 oreaGrate 
aster lon to- AL Mt) 6.46 GRU cet sae cees EVO CI Sate ices cet: 7140) 9.42 hD Ue Ave Mi let oneecens 
Ea Ae eae 12.40 7.05 GIA eas noes... Liser 6810] 9.20 11.40 Be ass owierotees 
sn OR seer e 1.00 7.20 + 623).........*Rock Creek.........../6690) 9.05 + iB RS? wieistoivte hele 
Sale cee 1.36 8.05 Ga0 eee ein Vill lCOxure ert. cc. eel LOsoe coe 10.35 Pes PORK 
Ceiten ae oe 2.19 8.30 638i ss. eee ee ULYOra, 6680] 8.00 9.55 Macon 
Sere tS aretac aie 2.55 8.50 645).......*Medicine Bow......../6550| 7.42 9.00 a tohatoaonera te 
Pree 3.33 9.24 652\sseeee Niles Junction....../:/6540). 7.22 8.25 Fate ee 
ote Mahe 3.50 9.35 Babies tere COLOOD «doe Soe elOLDOI 1 al 8.10 here coerce 
et a ate 4.25 10.00 GOAehecss soc, OUNPSOM se. ot ose. 2 - |OS98I 6.55 TAD, 5 cteiarck oe 
Re 4.50 10.13 OOO arise cise cow tie | OVC Yn oie e ekiere «6 |O9D0146.40 7.22 GEES 
SO SHAE 5.19 10.29 675]. A Dana 6875| 6.23 6.55 aD es 
Bee ee erseis 6.00 10.48 OSOiseerecess es LUO SOM sew t.s cards «rel OCDL| 6.00 6.20 Se nica 
tide eatin we 6.34 11.08 GSSices 5 eleteinc WV OLCODUS vc cs « 6800} 5.37 5.45 See Ee 
Rona oak 7.00 BL Qe 694) ...2...... ort Steele:.........|6840] 5.29 5.19 Btn a hieeane ore 
Die ie otee lary s 7.42 11.45 OD eae icles ecere Grennville nt ..c.s 6560| 4.59 Gelber Ne Went Soh ae a 
Pee we ae 6.20 LOSOSPAC NIE LUO nasa seams EWM Gees taanlas lovee! 4.40 4.10 Rrstss oe iale 
pareieeiac eran a0 10.00 12.50 HAG| Bectocie eer SOLON case ee: 6821] 4.05 Die Mts il re crcueitute 
sapY RIO isesecs 10.30 1.10 WIS ereees ose. *Separation......... 6900] 3.35 ABI Spa ea OR ik pare 
aes sear’ Beanbie LO 1.36 dO atesiets cere SLU LLL IOV Ote tos tetra HOOSD | a. LO Anes Maks Scueretene 
MR Oe 11.45 1255 PS (means ere OLESUONE Mies ste cee c| LOD0| 2500 1.05 enh ne 
oe neaavi ove 32.20 P m| 2.20 (AA renee hee ME POI cro. c.o0en so (OOOO) 2520 ONO OK Piven. <A. certs 
ie eee 12.55 2.40 WOON caieeceas WV AS-a-KiO.. s220 ete (OO971 L.DO 11.40 Rete. cadences 
cam Gowers 1.40 3.10 OMe eee ea WOU a DW OSCY tance cae OU LOW ek 20 10.57 ES aa 
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wee = eee 
UNION: PAG ERI Os a ee a ee ee LARAMIE DIV, a | 
“Com rias UD. 
+ Meats.* ms Telegraph, 
WEST FROM OMAHA. Bg LARAMIE TIME. A | EAST FROM CALINGRNEEEL 
5 | —-—-&@—_—_—_—_—_______—__ | 6 sf 
‘ Dail cane S | Daily 
Pence watens a a STATIONS. & Express Be ee 
Migr Nb |1 s¢&2d e's Ae fy] j1st&2d e’s migr'n 
earl: 2.15 3.35 TGG| ach is ne iptoly.is: ot ee Gene 10.30 oe 
Pome 2.50 3.57 UPS acewe vane *Table Rock.......s 6890|12.3 9:30. ee ae 
2 ee 3.15 4.12 FRO Sab ncsateMlOMOlL. ©... sees. weve 2, To 9.24 er Ct 
a ae 3.35 4.26 785| ........*Bitter Creek........ |6685|12.01 a m| 8.40 er | 
Prk teh 4.18 4.53 794| .......*Black Buttes....... |6600/11.35 7.55 wesc cree 
PER CIE 4.40 5.08 798)... 2. 500-20 Haliville.: ..0..... -16590/11.20 7.30 ere | 
PER Se 5.08 5.25 805] ......*Point of Rocks......|6490}11.00 7.00 ery | 
BS St 5.32 5.40 BIOl Ys wos dss sae DOAVOP Ses oes wos ot (GADD OS 6.32 wer | 
Shee 6.00 6.00 817 ET ge egeligh nn. 6360) 10.25 6 00 eer: | 
tits 451690 6.20 BOR Co) Scic/o te BESEOM . oases dee Menon OD 5.28 owedceleme 
Fre haa cat 7.00 6.40 831] .......*Rock Springs....... |6280| 9.45 4.55 | 
eM, 7 40 7.05 880|" occ. ic oso WHINE 5... a. 16200! OS 4.15 ede 
eee eee 8.10P Mt| 7.25 + 845| Ar......Green River......Lv |6140] 9.00 + 3.45 wa hls toate 
a 
WESTERN DIVISION ob 
W. B. DopDRIDGE, Div. Supt... 2.2222 see veeee ress ave Pavel 6/6 o.oie: dai ai wit awit ela tale shale es EVANSTON. 
Pee rr 8.40 P M| 7.45 pmt| 845) Lv.....*Green River......Ar |6140| 8.40 + 3.00 A, MM), <\se ane 
Une earn ae 9.25 8.12 SHS eee oe cralelee cc OLE eeoiaapsar erierorars 8.15 2.15 3 ale 0/0 oe 
Passe 9.55 8.30 G58)°3 20. y.e. EB ryam. :... 21 0.016840) GEO 1.50 ose 
eae rane 10.25 8.50 866) 52 sea ct MEALS DOM vc. 0s O24Ol Roe 1.20 a 
Ray ote 11.10 9.15 BIG). vascc es POLENEL. 2. 1224 [O2TOO TO 12.40.A M)......see 
Ee ie ate 11.55 9.45 887| ......*Church Buttes...... |6317| 6.45 11.55 isos Se 
Rarer eae 12.25 A m\10.05 896| .........-Hampton.......... 16500] 6.25 11.25 ed. 
Sa Att 1.10 10.35 O04 Sols chs wn o MCBICOL. oo. Sages es LOD ODI roe 10.40 wee ee 
ee ae 1.55 11.00 913|') 20.1. cece BYIAQOL,. «oo. ccee ce [OPO0 D200 10.00 wane dee ne 
oa a ROw bp 11.15 GUS). a's bb ee LCBOY con boa b acne endo ols 9.40 a 
eens 3.00 11.45 928|.........*Piedmont,......... |6540] 4.40 8.55 ee 
seontone? 4.00 1M P Ml O87 Pos c.e a00e ABDOM Coc sanaes gape ele 7.52 MA 
peer Ae 4.30 12.42 G40 ote Sine *Hilliard.< 2.300 .. |7310| 4.02 7.20. 4, cee “ 
sine ease 4.50 12.55 DAD SS ied cule Weide ce ag She 6790| 3 50 6:50:44 eee a 
Pee he ake 5.40 1.25°+¢ 955|°..........*Evanston.......... 16870} 3.00 + 5.20 + a 3 
SRS hoe, 6.18 oo OG] Larrawtarers Almy Junction....... 6872) 2.53 BS AQs.ur lee segera 
Sie 5% 6.47 2.10 O61), wes se. 0 des Md way. ot oo. oon (OR TGl 2688 4.50 4 cas. 
eget Ges 7.10 2.25 966, 2.0.00. Wasateh.......0. 16879. 2125 4.30 ame 
Sener Beaors 8.00 2,.58 975| ....<s..*Castle Rock........ |6290| 1.40 3.15 aaa 
Neots 8.35 + | 3.20 OB2|- «vesicles co MMIMOLY ait, eee aes DON a aah a0 3.20 + aa ae 
OPE eM 9.35 3.50 GGL ica deme OCHO. eS eee toed ol toaee 2.30 . 
eee. 10.55 4.20 999) ..........*Croydon.......+.. |5250)12.10 P M| 1.50 ‘eee 
eae aed Bhs 11.40 4.45 1007] © 2.0352 s2.s* Weber, 2.52.5. 15280 a0 1.12 = te 
Gig lohebsieteee 12.35 P mM| 5.05 LOLS 5 oie. eon de os QUEL ROM! Goce seco ee 14908] LES 12.35 aisle ease 
Bs a ae Oe 1.00 5.18 1019| ........Devil’s Gate........ |4870/11.15 12.15 P Ml ...¢. 08a 
Re eh ene 1.30 5.40 1094) 0.2.00. 0. * Uintah... <.c.0s |4560/11, 00 11.50 -« <e 
So RAS SN 2.10 + 6.00 + (1082! Ar........*Ogden........ Lv '4340/10.40 AmtI11.15 A Mi..... seem 
— rn 
Utah & Northern Branch a 
U. P. R’Y. UTAH CENTRAL R. R. a 
SS oe i ee EE eee 
NORTH- | w SOUTH- SOUTHWARD - a NORTHWARD a 3 
WARD. | = | STATIONS, |_WARD- DALY: =| STATIONS. ae 
Pass’ ngy se Pass’ngr || Pass’ngr |Pass’ngr |- Pass’ngy |Pass’ngr 
7.00 P m|....|Lv.+Ogden. Ar| 7.45 A || 6.20 P m| 9.40 a m|..|Liv. Ogden..Ar| 9.00 a m| 5.40 P M 
7.30 9|.Hot Springs.| 7.00 7.10 10.31 16|...Kaysville ..| 8.12 4.50) ame 
8.15 21|...Brigham...| 6.30 7.31 10.52 21).,Farmington.| 7.50 4.33 
10.55 58|....logan..... 3.40 7.44 11.04 26|..Centreville..| 7.33 4.16 
12.40 80|...Franklin...} 2.20 T53 els 98|/Wood’s Cros’g| 7.25 4:08 3. 
5.45 A mM| 158|...Pocatello...| 9.08 8.20 P w'11.40 a m|37|Ar.S'1t L’k.Lv| 7.00 A mM! 3.40 P M 
6.55 181|..+Blackfoot..| 7.30 ee 
8.45 206|..Eagle Rock..| 6.10 P M ka@- At Salt Lake City connection is made with the 
Hats > Mt oe iB eee sine Utah Southern Railroad for ’Frisco, Silver Reef (or Leeds) 
5. 20 350 Se ae 9.25 and all points in Southern Utah, Southeastern Nevada 
7.20 380|.... Melrose....| 7.05 e 
10.30 P m| 416|Ar..Butte..Lv| 4.20 a m/l 8nd Northern Arizona, ) 
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SALT LAKE DIV. 


A. G. FELL, Division’ Supt., OGDEN, UTAH. 
t t Day and Night ‘Telegraph. 


+ Day Telegraph. 
WEST FROM OMAHA. 


: Daily Ex 
anion ,| Ist & 2d 
Class. 

tsa ethics 2.00* PM} 6.00*P uM 
9 ee eee 2.40 6.23 
Reker vae eee 2.05 6.42 
a atttare-a ces 3.40 7.03 
Rete ateta.6 4.10 TBs 
Breioue ey arate 4.55 7.45 
heres eia arate 6.00 8.30 
eres mt 7.10 8.59 
PE orcteve {hes 9.25 
Soot eee 8.25 9.42 
Ree sa ears 9.00 9.58 
ee teSe iets 9.30 10.15 
Pee iat stonacetecs! 10.40 11.00 
BMelo are sins 11.30 11.30 

eee tevcastousr 12.25 A M/12.01 Am 
Me arate is ictete 2.30 12.35 
Rate pasate 3.25 1.00 
Na ote eistens 4.25 1.35 
ee atetaterx Done 2.10 
Fa Re 6.20 2a 
Eee eat ts iste hea iss 3.30 
Stata wielatenets 8.05 4.03 
a vs eteaiaralovocs 8.35 4.22, 
ic ene ece ee 9.00 4.37 
1s Deeaeyes Stes 9.30 4.55 
siamipemevetees 9.45 5.02 

PRN es Boe 10.15 5.20 AM 


* Meals. 


G. W. CODDINGTON, Division Swnt 


eee Pere 12.30 P mM; 5.30 AM 
ortbera setae 1.05 ie 4D, 
TE Se ne 1.30 BS) 
ee ear 2.10 6.11 
BA eaistaiete 2 32 6.20 
AR ire oe 3.10 6.38 
Fordat oaictets 3,25 6.47 
cee ene ASS e 7.14 
Piecmawe titel: 4.95 7.34 
Peeve aay 5.55 8.18 
A at Mens 6.50 8.46 
Ce ae 8.10 9.20 
Sictoti leieinre 8.50 9.41 
a hngedote oie 9.25 10.00 
eee are yas 49.05 10.21 
See es 49.55 10.45 
Re Gis tines 1.55 11.11 
Sees 2-15 A m/11.22 
eee 2-59 nh sye 
ot Grea Toe 1.30 ala Bae) 
Emer ocmte kee a 1.33 12.20 PM 
Se tae ae 3.30 12.45 
4.13 1.08 


perce eesece 


FRANK FREE, Division Supt 


8 é SACRAMENTO TIME. d EAST FROM CALIFORNIA. 
LEE ie SIS. lp AST RE Daas = S| SP a i RY aS 
“Te 3 |Daily Ex ; 

ell STATIONS. & | Ist & 2d meet 

a fa Class. 

OSD Wives os FORMED Gs hoe ccsis Av/|4340} 8.30* am|]-8.00 A M|.......... 
LO4B ers, Bonneville: sos... 4251] 8.07 NU oO artes Iolite iver as a if 
MOAB ieeedete eeaterens's BYIGNAM oo. ese ote 4240| 7.50 Be DOME Hl e.cets 26 Bante 
LOSS Toe e ke os FCOPrINNG:s. Cecc'c as ee 4229) 7.30 Geli HSS Pee ne 
NOGA re sSebe cee ROMALIN oye wctsialees sis 4271) 7.12 Diss ebm wantin tices 
MOPS ee cere re cs +Blue Creek......... 4379| 6.50 OSO0 eric bere os eeare 
TOBE I cic eletaiers tPromontory <.2. 2... 4905] 6.15 Bd Ojos ose ce cee 
HOODS are ootstetics Rozel...... 4588} 5.45 DDO poate eater ierevareie 
LOU | eee eeces WK Ovacsctoks saree 4293) 5.15 Spel Oto de al be Be ei pea A lee 
TTOS ia tetets Monument Point...... 4296) 5.01 a Weis fetta hen anaps tc 
1116 ..Seco 4924) 4.45 Bet 85 aaa a eae 
MLDS ahve rine ere ats. ARR OUEOM woke o's 0's e's 4229) 4.30 Oar ASE Brose teeters 
MLB eo siree se enetis OMDeY Wa-c. cee 4310] 4.05 O40 arid ose hker ener 
DHA eroceoercrteaicrs MAGN fees scree ete 4630] 3.40 (9 SIS gh he em oe 
HBG 9)|| hewcte teks intore ts TUCrFACEL. 655 sec 0 ce 4619} 3.00 SHOAL)” e- 2ak  lheeeae Pacee eee 
THT ipockonneane BS OVEIIC ao sete ele <rore 4346] 2.30 ff seR Yo eae tal DA oe AA a ea 
LTS) ecesostarice stake UCL enters. aiois 4494] 2.05 CeDOEE DM lee eran 
HUIRS || oeeveters ciseets + TSGOMME aco 21 o0 es 4812) 1.35 GPO aes Slits merce as 
HPOS oie one es eis ics Montello........... 4999} 1.08 nD ogee da | Neal seerare Mewes 
MOOTsasttacenserrst. AVOTA Views cris tne cee 5555/12.40 4 Ae reaha | oetaetre Soe. 
OT ere toerale cters PT OMMO ae cat, Shee DOCOMAR AOS ANE eA ODe =, ol gets eens 6 
DOA Wretetel eles te ers PeQuoOpaa. cies sees 6183)11.50 tee AU ga 2 al oie eoes teteee 
UTD Reamer irstrsoe TOTCOLO sce aes cere 6153|11.33 DF Sd san ls |eetasee- ater 
DD (ear cette Independence......... 6004|11.15 Deere ela s.es ere 
1005 Wal ee ee ete WMOOLrSietosee a caee 6118}10.55 POO Tem hooeierore stetere: 
WDA re htare, crates ds Cedar 1... -|9978}10.45 LP Boia — 2 4. Peco aes 
AES OCA ces ove re ie TVW OLISG Reece stare 15v|5628)10.20. P M| 1.00 P M).......... 
HUMBOLDT DIVISION. 

eB SM ee SOCCER ee ae eae ee aaa CARLIN, NEV 
L250 UV ss = - PRENVLOLUS re ooist ersite Avx|2628/10.10 P M|12.39 P Ml.......0.. x 
BLISS |g vip oo we ss DEUTRECOe sis ciere.e oto 2483) 9.50 ADS BO 2) sence nina wee 
NGS Iie enero PS TSINOPLS h mer yore cuss 5400} 9.40 LTO omy = [ist terete ete 
DY Ueras S cre Beinn Deeth 5340] 9.25 NORAD ewer shee e 
DTS accion ore acote INA LCHOZ css owes sells e916 NOS SEA ahs he ccreteteve 
HEARS eelateraiehoetere qe MUO Sb S5 ooediay ol DEA tclecty | OND ears jas tentects cis exe 
MOR Tlemcrreine acta te CK Owas were cerese 5204| 8.47 Geo een aa trocar oiserers 
POS sires eae © Oa ainer terns as act 5135] 8.20 SAO ereE lteaveciaeeteuste 
MESA iat: cer stare closers EEUU ONS ocean 5065| 7.40 TEES i ae SR I ye 
AS 1G en ee -Moleen.....2....; 4981] 7.16 ALPE OU te 9 lee ae come, a 
LBS Oii aces: POL Bab ta bee gee Sahel te ror 4903) 6.40 Oe) ieemeers ee ues Se 
1s 539) See ot cas IPAUSHGGy pierces 4840] 6.15 Al AN) Seine tte ayes staiars 
S349) Sec. d cokes kiers CMO s it seen sot 4766| 5.55 oe Aung ailcare Soe 
ESOS linsteseceels +Be-0-wa-we......... 4690} 5.36 De OD Seer allies een cintos 
SOS lee exc arse SHOSHONC. sex ne eens 4636| 5.16 2) D0) eta eet eer 
SFO eens, ateanes Argentas...cc..e.s 4548] 4.54 Lic BO rates. oe sera le e 
AG}? 0) igre: eae Mountain.. .|4508} 4.30 TT) as Fe dis eee ee 
1395} . 3 SPA EVA DN Ys NR ara eg 4506} 4.21 AD Rye AGM teeta ee ee 
AQ WPeermeter = ctor OOM rnvec aceite 4505| 4.08 eA Ser eae: ve reece 
MAT eke tetas Stone House 4505} 3.55 DD AS Ve leek gees 
DADS Se cere aon TVOMUROLUb asia cisere 4491) 3.30 a LONI Big oe Ul eae 3 a ae 
HABGON. Geoasiccets Golcondpin. ions cs 4375| 3.03 OE So eramran |e eee cise 
PAA ES a id: Sane ceaha AD UDLO We eotereteae ara 4387| 2.40 SSO Merten taecceinc soe 
1451/Ar.... t{Winnemucca. ....Lv'4315! 2.30 Pp m! 8.30 P i ope cad Oh 
TRUCKEE DIVISION. 

Mer ietate chivelacet erste nGves ete Aare rajesh che selene wo Poe rsa Beere us WADSWORTH, NEV. 
AddaeGss ots 5.30 A u| 1.30 P- mj1451|Lv. ....Winnemucca..... Ar|4315| 2.20 Pp m| 7.35 Base hanteres 
Bee bets 6.15 al s5) LAGI ee wae se OSCE OLreek... cco ee6 (4551) 0555 6.50 Soccer 
Setinae sissies 6.55 2:18 MATA ee tacks eS PURELY. cscs sae 4o0e) Leoe 6.08 REC oles: 
Si ehrnecara 7.25 Weve TATSIe oreo WI Creek seicseee 140.4 1216 Doo aera waite. 
Riess Bale Doo TAO ree wat PUNDOIEG.. 01.2. 00/4220) 12550 4.45 SOARES OF 
ree 9.00 3.42 EO ope somoipl eels) Pee) aly 9 Gerd Beez otste4 i 05) 3.42, Reo aes 
seeeierentotere' 10.10 4.03 LSID |e ccinek a ee TORCH DOA Cocos ee 4200)11.40, PM 2eb5: P Mi s.ccottee s 
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t Day and night telegraph. 


Oe a oe, fe): er -e; 6) 0.6) 0, (8 8” 6) 60) «10, 6 [ees oie g. edie) 


WEST FROM OMAHA. ds SACRAMENTO TIME. a 
> : ; a a 
Daily Daily | 3s 2 Daily © oO BS 
Emigr’nt | Express | 4 STATIONS. © | Express |Emigr’nt be 
& Freight! 1st&2d e’s|5 ° a |ist&2de’s|\& Freight; 
Ppp tes 11.10 A m| 4.28 P m|1524| .........tLovelocks.....,... [3977|11.10 “1.50 a 
ores 11.55 4.45 1533| .......Granite Point....... |3917|10.50 1710...) . 
scares’ shevaleleay 12.35 P M| 5.03 1540) oe os cect BL OWI S aris ocle cere | OO 20 LO OU 12.35 P M | 
LOE in SPs 1.35 5.30 15501 White Plains........ 3893!10.00 11.35: ie 
ete pone gs 2.10 5.50 1559| ...........Mirage..........+. [4199] 9.43 11.00 — 
SAAS SB 2.40 6.05 ° TS OV AD een atin +HotSpriligs's.< <2... 4070| 9.27 10.20: 52) eee —- 
fi ee 3.35 6.30 slGY @ille Caraens cots Se Desert.......... ++ |4017| 9.00° 9.25 ws 
hen pent 4.30 6.44 |1584| ...... Pwo Mile Station...... |4155) 8.46 g.55° |e 
Ar eMhnenen 5.30 7.00 1586 | 25 eon tWadsworth........ 4077| 8.30 8.00 ee 
oe 6.00 TAT 1593] so.52 6. $2. Salvia dices lescabaO eele 7.30 a 
RP cert etn 6.30 7.35 1601). oa eOlar k's coe eee ol 7.00 ee 
7.25 8.02 Lo eee gr Wists ee beaters 4403) 7.20 6.10 ——— | 
Pd ie thee 8.50 8.50 1622) 0.052. oda et ONO; meaner peur eOneD 4.55 conse 
Sat Urach es 9.40 9.20 L681 obs cae CLOe 4927| 6.00 4.15 — 
SAR. foe 9.55 9.25 16325. wake es RAUB OX Gv cee dade OULU D0 4.10 i a 
ee er, 10.30 9.48 1639]. 32 2.0 + os MY SUICs erase pas ae oetoleaee 3.45 en 
Ree ee 10.50 10.03 16ST: Uece eats FBYOncOs. 55: teres 5340) 5.30 3.30 - > |. Se ss 
aAusmoee 11.20 10.25 1647}... 221 ents BOCAS. «ooo ves soe] 988) oes 3.05 a 
See ee 11.30 10.30 1649 +Prosser Creek....... |5610| 5.09 2.58 — 
Hous aas os 11.55 10.47 O52) taco iar BroctOrsatencs 7 eect 5720) 4.57 2.42 a 
Aud ht 12.10 A M/10.55 P M/1655| Ar...... : Truckee Ly [5845] 4.50 4 Mm) 2.30 9 | 77777 a 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION 3 
J. By WRIGHT) Dts SUbee cievsisi. «js cro.alstasiors © erat falstane geet elolsronel© are) ate cle) eens tate simtere sie tateieetemate SaCRAMENTO. — 
mer eee 1.55 A m|11.05 P M|1655 +o ge ERUBRee: > La, 5845| 4.40 1.40 iva Ln 
AP OS GOIO OO 2.45 11.30 1662) ......Strong’s Canyon.. 6780) 4.15 1.00 ri 
Eetate ic otaue iets 3.45 12.08 A m|1671 Marmaris Si istint coo eee 5 7017) 3.45 12.05: A M)|<.. 2a 
Bdomaaio 4.00 12.16 BS aes era Soda Springs........ Stall o2ep 11.40 = 
wtebeeisis/s/sieils 4.20 12.27 LG TD 8545.5 soe COSCAAO Raelhet. coe OLD oman 11.25 2 s'alciarere ea 
Etat sliecerste as 4.40 12.41 L679} oso ee LamMarack 6191) 8.05 11.05 valle’ oeieeeree 
Side qereemae 5.00 19253 1 GBS! Stes cera CISCOM ME ae asta 5939) 2.50 10.45 iss se 
Shar sca 5.45 1.25 1691|-.......tEmigrant Gap....... |5229) 2.12 9355 1305 See eee 
4 6.30 2.00 1697| .......tBlue Canyon....... |4677| 1.25 8.25.0 2 eaters as 
Seen eae 7.00 2.20 1702) «3. osc2 2 Sandy ROWS: 35, neo sy ee 7.35 - oie 
Spgs Seieta as 7.35 2.40 (OG Etec tose ADEA. Ciacci s 3612/12.40 6.25." = ica a 
mete car 7.45 2.50 1708| |........ Dutch Flat......... |3403/12.30 5.55 £5 one ee 
Singur g ee 8.00 3.00. 1710} .........¢Gold. Run......... ]3206/12.20 A M| 5.35 eer. 
Sep dees 8.30 3.25 L617 2... CP ee AIS. ree mento aan 4.55 encthe ena 
a ectae can 9.00 3.45 PTD eS eas see COME 0% eo cube oa 2421|11.15 * 4 20) = 
os 9.25 3257 UDB eects ee Wand etree tncteaer wire ged OD 3.30 » diele:e cea 
BiSieiiaiemes's 9.35 4.05 162 es oN on MIAN Serene een ooCO Ono 3.10 i tsieloreronele 
soc 9.55 4.18 GAS lifct slosesateenet Applegate.......... 000)10.47 2.46 5 | Sewer 
ats 10.10 4.30 NEYAadee: Soo ClbyO ore Creat ocooe 1759| 10.38 9..05° +> 7]. cree 
Ba Aone 10.55 4.55 17.9}. .e. os 12 FAM DUNIS. Sos paper 1.40 Sees Gane 
AABSE SHADE 11-25 3.15 1744) ........4New Castle........ | 969) 9.55 1.00 ARO CS 
I ote 11.45 5.27 TT47 soca cone ae CORE VD, a. tees ee eee 12.25 .o 0s oe 
Sesame! 12.05 5.37 E730) Ise. poke eee EO 403] 9.25 12.05 PM)... 
Seitenende 12.35 P M| 5.55 1752) See et Rock Inn. ceri econo 11.00 © Saleielet 
Bia cteacr teers 1.00 6.05 LIST ise as cece pO UNCELONG we aoe cee ellos Ona 10.30 crdats Sot tera 
ss¥ewisgsuansbthons 1720 6.15 NGO erage deere sea se Amtelope: cise. sane 154| 8.30 10.05 5 steele etait 
Heonousone 1.50 6.33 LT GTP 2S So states ap ANCA COs ae oars ale 55| 8.15 9.35 eGo oe c= 
Beigua cate 2.10 6.45 SLL Seas era AceVite Bride Oictretas 52) 8.04 9.15 waste onan 
SRE oe 2730 PAE Odd, Acuna oie Avie eterna. Sacramento...... Ly | 30] 7.55 P M| 9.00: ACW) s.2 3 creer 


Norr.—There are two routes south from Sacramento. 


Passengers for Stockton, Los Angeles” 


Southern California and intermediat> points will take the route described on page 173. See 


Western Division time table, further on. 


page 183—New Short Line. 


Those for San Francisco direct, take reute described on 
Time table on next page. 


OVERLAND TIME TABLE. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC.............. SHORT LINE via BENICIA. 
J.B. WRIGHT, Division Supt., SACRAMENTO. 

* Trains stop on Signal. § Trains will not stop. +Telegraph. +t Meals. 
WEST FROM OMAHA. Be SAN FRANCISCO TIME. | Q |EAST rrom SAN FRAN’SCO 
aI —_—__—ooOoOoOCO-OO ee ea eS eS 

Daily Daily Ex|* § & Daily Ex] Daily 
Emigr’nt| 1st & 2d |4 5 STATIONS. B | ist & 2d | Emigr’nt 
& Fre’ght| Class. |Q~ < Class. |& Freight 
Peters cao ss 4.00 P M| 7.20 A ml1776|Li.....¢Sacramento......Ar} 30] 7.30 P m| 6.40 A Ml........00. 
Rasta i bw 0 Je 4.30 7.36 § TSE Seater sew cs DNVCDSUOES: ce cacwe cl 2ST 1 § 6.00 GUAR Sooo 
Bee seicisis 4.40 7.45 VSO rece crsie eo AO BVIB Sac cas acces lr 20] 1000 5.30 Me Aero sete eles 
Seon Cee 5.05 7.55 * A7OS|eeeemiee eieteeL LOMONGs.. vececse cel) 24] 10.00 5.15 PEROT Cs Sets 
Diy mete cere 5.20 8.05 ALOU eee mic res ere PO IROM Etec cre gen ss |~ 20/6540 4.55 PeAajerottie. 
mi aieatist sine 5.35 8.13 SOU eeaiiesie os PD ACAVAG A. .s0cetslens|r 20) 0.0L 4.40 eee esate 
SU Oe 6.20 8.25 SOD deca pte ee ce ULNA sels Pace cde sa 20) Gn 20 4.18 Sepa ceaear 
» Soe 6.45 Sea ee SOO eras ne ete CAMMON: os cies ss 24 6 LL 4.00 Walston cee 
A ae iseieanre 7.15 8 50 ASIGIS SE Saat te OULS UD sctaisic,ccsccie cl 1 24| Oso 3.30 fs 
Coe ee dss 7.45 Ge Sete a TOO ess tec cs os PL OBEN vowels ce cae wo fit 24/2044 3210 eee 
sievewheiee 18% 8.05 Or Gh ea 1806)\-.< ass. | COOAVCAYS..0.5.0.-5.) 26) 5.33 203 EEL ROSS 
See te Aes Ue 8.20 9.26 TREO Sees ou Cousens RON ies peo oO ih ee leaped Oats 2.38 AACR GORE 
Berane ioe 8.25 9.28 Salleann see MB DOCKaccde sas cect LO) OT LT.-§ 2.34 seer cialtia eve 
COE Sen0 Peto GO ART IS82 8 fa. cet TDOMCIA ce. coesn se, LO05.15 PM 2.80°A Me... se. 
Steam Ferry-Boat ‘‘Solano” Across Straits of Carquinez. 
A. D. WILDER, Division Supt., OAKLAND WHARF. 
Seatac 9.40 Pp M| 9.50 A mw 1833-.........+ Port Costa 9, 4.55 § 1 40 Peayacaterseretere: 
ai istarotie ss 9.52 9.56 § TSS ONReea.c.6 Aeeo 7 VEEN KO bs eas aminoeIes 18} 4.47 § TADS Meee eve erevate ons S 
Nee ga ean 9.55 9.58 1837|......+ Vallejo Junction 18: 4.45 flO Tenet male pe te 
Sei woes 10.03 10.04 § SOO Is Res Coser EROTIC Wiseresier-rotere 6) sie 18; 4.40 § es OO melts Aerete es eres es 
wna evaiaeioras 10.15 10.11 § AOD eee cras aE LN OLO’ mnsetk tees (se liticdeoo. § 12.55 shararelie cs alaters: 
bd ometiaes 10.30 10.20 § GAD tots s  OULADCCR asc cer elo [oe LO). 4.29--§ 12.36 SOB anu aoe: 
Doe LO VAT 10.30 BEG ees. +tSan Palos <5. <1 P5423 Gree AG eh OT ee sels coe 
v's. d ereineaees 10.04 LOR Waseem Gale sear cme OLCLO scssictcccsste|o doy 45 § 11.59 Dobe ee 
HAGGIS 2 Su OS eae SCR Eee 1853 Sus. .Poinb Isabeli. .ss<-.. A Met le roteie aslo sloipsclersie ves ah take Steve oeiora el 
Se ds TIe15 10.46 § HUST: hehe ofouerelcietare ELT IMLOTUGL sf cca sts erere'cyere 14) 4.10 § 11.47 Slastenvuneres: 
Slewls See toons 11.22 10.49 § 1855,........tDelaware St........| 13) 4.08 § 11.40 Bro asbes Sheets 
Kare Sela 11.30 LORDS eS ee LSS Ties see SOOCK-Vards......5..| 13) 4.04 §:°~|11.30 ANS de 
Be Seale cievee 11.45 11.00 1859 ......¢Oakland 16th St.......} 13) 4.00 11.10 ADAMO 
pee arsieke teste 11.55 er oe CO Ome mee ots VV CSU OBKIANds.5..c. 01 LIS. wae cee 5 eft t 00 oe e 
Rear, Sra tidicuSiameretote Sete 11.10 1862 ......}Oakland Wharf.......}| 10, 3.50 bres ete De pace ete ae Cie 
Page 6.05 A miJ1.35 A m'1865 .......¢San Francisco........'....! 3.30 BEBO Mls oceess 
Old Overland Route from Sacramento via Stockton....Western Div. 
See page 173. 
Bese ioaial cin Bere Sais lee ale 11.50 A M1776)/Ly.....tSacramento.......Ar| 30/ 2.10 P Mj..........],..... 000 
Se etd eT a 12.05 P j1780|..........tBrighton....:.:....| 55| 1.55 Bet cog eee cin 
Gig an cles eee 12.13 1784 elevate sss sce 1-46 Saber edscrc ot 
POR Se Coin oaeele os 12.20 VI9U!. «oo ¢...tE lk Grove..+.....+- 53} 1.34 Raion aXe ¥siansl Netoperers se cer afess5 
IT Sethe ieee acts Seok desde 1794 os... MeConnell’s........2}) 49) 1-26. * |rcttetee: Mace at ese 
Rote Hea he DA 12.48 A NCUPAGL Ss Baan A Cl a ret eS AO SEL De a Sl So ak Br elena he as re 
Mo Sckee et Boe: 1.00 ARRON etter ciciehcts a) eA CBIMDOM sisi sc'ds 6 «| = OL | 1.00 Le Sarees tik eee ce oeL 
ayer esis Bes eos auwieszintisie 1.06 PON Omit we ee IOC ac eteacos o[ Onan OU Syn oreol ats aoe 
A See Le 0 ses PS Conn r at. Ci oe ORBEIO Ls ac sss as nfe-meytasao © hee es 
MERE hac gt otete,s sere a's 1.35 DOQOme aut Sites co OBOCKDOM acs. es sole eo Ene OL PM eects. « ej ethanensteetoe 
batt oe ane LES oiietes NOBO See eraeas ch CO VOP acc acces etd LOL. OO | ania e Puale Paertpncaes 
Connect at Lathrop for the South. See pages 209 and 270. 
ie Ge eS eons Se 2.02 * (|1835).....San Joaquin Bridge..... 11.35 Mai eerc ereiatk Kaisha ace 8 
aS SRS cee Cera 2.14 MBIO Kirt cme trices RObAG. 11.43 * eee ss Sih aks Enotes 
are atehawe the SE aes erephiens 2.20 Fedo He eV irac yor. roses. 58/12 .51 SB ari Oo | eRe Rar I aes 
Connect at Tracy for San Francisco via Martinez. See pages 178 and 270. 

neh ate cette ofl ote eet tern oe 2.05. * A eee et cre LL are hk yoreie < tatereet el ar MONE LS Od Dh aig te oieig sdeje sto.0/ 
BB mata ae aera 2.41 SOO Man cece cr este EOC WAY nce $ are etnies eho 357 |11.09 SOA ScD IG ORS Ee Bee 
Seode Banu iapesoaSoe Be02) ee ISDS Ores sacs EA LOMIMONU iene cok a 740 10.47 pat ateiaialetcisieiectoors are ens's 
SAdinia ea Odo] EE CICS 3.24 USO Tews enitae ox UEVOLIMNOLO vis 5 Susie si) 400, 10.25 Meare Satie S| Ase ehepaete 
SRS ele ciote side ccticis 6, heres 3.40 ISTS a eee nee CAS AN tO: o. 6. 25.0. | ool 10.12 SACO BON cia BG 
Rie arte ies wishiete costes Ss ASS aces ete ce ee UNO ae steee,:, stew st LO O00 Petal cc mctee tate 
Ben cedshereneiirialers terete ara le ATID EP SMI LBB4 Sec ceass oe TENN! Kshs eee Ret SISO 40s ASME ca ena arstioea ait oloiere 'ecaloge ats 


Connect at Niles for San Jose and Santa Clara Valleys. 


See page 180: 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC 


OVERLAND TIME TABLE. 


CEO IN SE INF (UO) SD 
+ Telegraph. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


* Trains stop only on Signal. § Trains will not stop. t Medliz: 
WEST FROM OMAHA. ER g| SAN FRANCISCO TIME. 3 EAST FROM SAN FRA’CIS’O 
Daily ag ; B | Daily 
Express |.4 8 STATIONS. 8 | Express 5 
Ist&2d e’s QP : < |Ist&2d c’s - 
Sy late Volare tatendl orethe suger sitese 5.27 ESBT [as Selee.os,«% hed) CCOUBA. bre wcte craic cre 71} 9.33 «eae 00° «0 tue 
Dis tearsiamerelesccts ete BP ce LOGS lhe sais eieterse +HawWarg?s ~......0.¢ 48k'9.18).. ia eee - 
SENSE sea er ujoiel arene eae lera voce 4.50 TSOG eS he. wees HOrenZo. 2 ices o's 32} 9.12 Jods Son cteell eee < 
Ree y vrell eoroeteaterevers Ano 1899 ...tSan Leandre........| 48) 9.06 See << 
hire dae kkasaiee ss 5.08 L908 |i fe's she tie LOINORG Saino cl ee O mo ao tients out 
pe Pa N ere ae rs: Guth Bed 5) 1905] .......¢Hast Oakland....... 12:8 .50) *, dis sieve ecace «5 eee 
Nee tone lion eee tere 5.24 1907: eoccs ee Oakland cos. cen || sko pie. 40 isles te Jain 
Pe Selatan ai svellhate ekerens eeiee 5.30 1909] .......;} West Oakland....... | 12}. 8.34 das o)enbhe geile See 
Kode eee eer sears aie 5.43 1911) ......tOakland Wharf......| 10] 8.20, Dos .aiehe der 
Bots dene (Se aareetonae 6.05 P mj1914] Ar....tSan Francisco....Ly |..°.| 8.00 A Miz... ..5. 6. Le 
TOWARDS SUNRISE— (See page 209. e 
CENTRAT: PAC ERIC: fei see ee eee WESTERN DIV. a 
NORTHERN RAILWAY AND SAN PABLO AND TULARE RAILROAD. = 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO. SAN FRANCISCO TIME. s TOWARDS SAN FRA’CISCO. 
Daily Daily we B | Daily Daily 
Emigr’nt | Express | = STATIONS. ‘6 | Express |Emigr’nt Re 
& Freight|Ist&2dce’s| & < |ist&2dc’s|/& Freight 
deni ace 4.30 P M| 9.30 a M| 0/ Lv....+San Francisco....Ar|....| 2.35 P M| 6.05 A M].......... _ 
qaseig eaheiele ine pase elie --| 9.50 Ld ROORE a tOakland Wharf...... TOP 2710'S. 0 Siete o0.s | eas san 
See cree 7.15 "110.00 eaely, .. tOakland (16th St)...../ 11! 2.00 4.45 wise «es RU 
ees 7.25 10.06 § Qleecee ce nt bOCK.s VAGUS i.0cat oct lol ate aes 4.34, inca 
FESO RNOCOG 7.46 10.20 * i Es Seren bee reas st 21°35 cts ears oe Sern 15)51.42;% 4.10 Jieisiesteuseetete 
Aree pee 8.03 10.30 US Sircccocias cot MMe OLOR  sccberee only malo meee eess 3.53 ee ri 
SERIO OT 8.15 10.40 * OES J.e nswa cs DODIEMULO s: occ cinsahelOle looms 3.38 Seren eee 
aN 8.30 10.49 * Ole 2. ¢Pinole:.....48. | <IAA19* | 3.24 Bede 
ets irottiate 8.55 11.04 29| ......+ Vallejo Junction......| 18) 1.07 3.02. oe remieneias 
Buicare inte 9.15 11.13 Laie macs tPort Costa......... 19} 1.00 2 so ice sain ie 
ER ate rete 9.30 11.22 BO|= oe eee et LEU EZzesn ane os. eel OMeee 2.29 Seistro tere 
Mate etecsts ete 9.46 11.30 * Bilin aliens aOR es Arye AON Ggoorietio Se 19|12.44 * 2.13 Ete eictetersaies 
AscocoEdse 10.00 11.38 * BOE pont oct ch UV ee RONNMOStctoirete re 19)12.37 * 159% peeks ions ere 
Re Set oe 10.33 11.58 SU SS renee © GY Wallies ta severe: 20}12.20 § 1.24 panera 
oeneeimeiers 10.53 LO TOMP EVE Roo cst ok ere PAMtLOCI fa. gitre ie 20)12.10 BP M| 1.03 o narocotenegeee 
wes cttiwacanalans 11.30 12.28 O3)5..<'015 «0 of DECNGWOOE sxcc0'5 oes 22)11.54 12 25S AsSVi) aeons 
Bae Caine 11.59 12.38 GOSilzcer se trecrarstels IS V LOM ccgeaaee ee 28}11.44 11.59 stcine Sincere te 
Syatcralcer vascehes 2 12.43 A m/12.56 PLL | 2cteveieis- a s)a’pietf ER OUEILY: wee eeltee siete 39/11.27 11.10 dale arate ee 
siateinte elacters eS 1.10 GBS. a+. drs: everereverst ee CMare s opera ceetstorens 58)11.14 10.33 oe) = Bate 
Deca cistyuete 1.30 dlGys SG ss svcisve sjace ole PID TLDS oc Mere oe ee | = ee) lel OS 10.15 no {eee 
Spree Zale 1.35-4 OAS cence stare LID ULEOD nee oak cee 25|10.50 A M| 9.30 vacceetere terete 
~ CENTRAL ea hoor PSE. Fo RRR Se mae cee ee VISALIA DIV 
. W. PRruGH, Ass. Div. Supt. ri 
seajne, eee 3.15 A M| 2.00 P M| 94 eee 251}10.35 A M| 8.00 P M owe 
eke ie tiers 3.41 2.14 * QO IEE Sie eva oe NEOULAHO. Sivis alarers aun 0s CNS Os (haps) seisie oa's OIC 
Nr Beneteaue 4.02 9°26 = LOG Poa isch wap O Me oun seine ere eee LOS 7.14 sie e ow weet 
es OSE 4.16 234 % LOGI es be oe ce wale SOMA Bick. cass enol eet oO Ooms 7.00. abot ate 
erate Navottrs tals 4.47 2.52 a oasis ie 9 cose PL OO OREO a Gores sicienace 91| 9.45 6.28.-, ae 
‘toe See 5.09 3.02: * PES oe ea one Seine, KUCLOS tice tinn wee os .| 9.38 * 6.06 e aoee dae 
Bieiegnisaecee) sae 5.48 3.24 LOEIE onie areisin seen lL OC Kis ie cctersiccats 9.18 5.25 ined ok al 
TaN aa see 6.45 43.49 * LAT seve are cetaene Chessey. . 3.5.2... open sSi O45 4.38 i eewroeuteel 
Seino asae 7.20 4.06 DAa) oc bee ACWEUER Secet. cto ses esas nor ao 4.06 vores eee 
Re gee cetiere 8.20 4.25 DOE SoS 52% bn wet MECECOME., ooo sc ccree | bbe sO nt 3.20 RAPE Ge i. 
eich oa Noke 9.05 4.55 LOL ean er aek ieee PABRIONG. 235525 tere cele eoe, 2.30 vee calneopel 
ORO ILE 9.32 5.10 * LOS ease eters cA UUEIA sien maaan (eae 2.00 F 
Se Riser: 10.15 Jao LUGS Se tests DOLE A geass ats 6.58 1Letg Pe ALE. 
Ag6 eaeo Gc 110.46 5.59 ABA erie sie ee ciety LAG OLA ceswe soe 6.438 12.45 cae w aca he nae 
es ee .'11.00 6.27 IT eke $Bardensy.s ©. se. 6.35 12382" P Ml. 2. Jasees 
ee ok 111.50 6.46. * LOG ovis cio's's s DV CAINOLGR aces oreo ei ls fare Oe On eee ato oO) Ay 
Soca 112.35 P mM! 7.07 QBS. Soho e eet ESMOS ices ’creicls joa COaeesOo 11.07 so kaa eee 
Sense toes 1.15 | 7.28 * DIG is «stares HOWNET Notes reiees eg) (ee Oro. ee LOe ad ae vo OIE 
ARB aaoD L | 2.03 7 51 206 Map rearinpis a sehale{-\ahb see Ned Ine Salh ole G 9.36 hs Sac abel store 
Seana gs 2.38 “8.08 234)... CYOSS: Creek. ow... 3. |. vee] 4.55 9.00 Tits /e ete tava 
eaters 3.05 8.29, Ogppese sa s7t i #Goshen........... 278} 4.43 8.33 Soc ogee 
Riese Bess Sot ec 3.50 P.M! 8.45 P m' 251! Lv........¢Tulare........Ar! 282! 4.20 A mM! 7.45 A M.........._ 


a 
‘ 


~ 


+ Telegraph. 


* Trains stop only on signal. 


OVERLAND TIME TABLE. 


eee ee 


§ Trains will not stop. 
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TULARA DIV. 


I Meals. 


- FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 8 a SAN FRANCISCO TIME. 3 TOWARDS SAN FRA’CISCO. 

. : (SS Depo ae “ROE Ea aE PE : : ees 

Daily Daily |“ 12 Daily Daily 
_{Emigr’ht | Express |4 4 STATIONS. | Express |Emigr’nt 
1& Freight/1st&2d e’s|Q a <j -|lst&2d e’s}& Freight 
aa 4.30. P M} 8.50 P um} 251) Lv........ PEilareus cass ATE BISA AG Mite Golo Ay WE. ccc 6 c 
One 5.23 9.11 Od Rito cee eats eed UOLE. 5 Sc tioe fois a eHC OOP BD 6.23 CIEE 
ae besa eine 6.23 9.35 Dentro steel eke ALLA ae treo ceee*| he ea Ode 5.24 Bre iasetaiitene, oe 
Pace itehentae 7.05 9.51 * OL Mera cela sire ee OLAN Onc cctcmies| Solo laa elO 4.43 SS ata 
Soteisaraiosts 8.04 10.14 * DOR I ae talve wb sileniers HIPOSOL A. ciro0r obele ec mes Bey Ro ae 8 DA) om Mia sPeccds bicers: ee 
attests eiaics 8.45 10.30 301 MEOTMO ae ow terete eee es es Sadan Me vil eerste Pactenece 6 
a Scores 10.00 10.55 OLA oriorcdsas o oT OUMNOLS occ ce coe | Alol 2308 2.03 OEE 
Pheer ree LETT 3 Us Wea bf 321 ae WiC TR ces srsreier oseed| IL 46 i] OAD AR Mil rata eee telats ote 
DG cabs 12.01 A mMj11.35 OO eect enererster arate LUN Delteeclosrete ciowle ak oO 11.35 aiseiticioe 
eee etfs 1.05 11.59 OOF sksieven tw iecare +Caliente.......... 1290} 1.05 OR AO Me rk levccts Sian Stee 
Seco AD CAO VAS M | GEL Se iievee eis 5.0.0 Bealville.......... Peele LOMO Lae 2 ifort c Sree 
Be eee ae acag. 1.23 SAD HS eeeisielere seis Ee OOMON nis eco oicleveut-ols co | sO OAD ME COs Le Retatatp ater ety 
hare cclete Luss Jen tis) ICES BENE Iisa coche er Rie Cah men a6 Ky Ahly nae ieee att kt lee Lp ety 8.40 whee edans tener 
aa 4.00 2.30 361) ...t+Tehachapia Summit... |3964/11.10 SOO Ber a nies brow 
Beret Se eas 4.54 257 MO arciccice se @amieronsectenns baeeilipgee ss WUD eS wily ster tatcretars 
mcieistate onalens 6.00 3-00) ALM] 238) AR. boc:o:. 0,0 +NLOJAWAL.« 0.00 0:0 Liv |2757/10.00 GOO MLS ee.) tort, cise 
LOS ANGELES DIVISION. 

EK. E. Hewitt, Asst. Swpt..... etal tan Be Ba pHG ed ohare rare ARIE Ian Satu beg tech Tai nalaayccteare Los. ANGELES. 
ee iheties 7.00 A M| 3.35 a m| 381] Lv........¢Mojava........Ar |2751| 9.85 p m| 4.45 pMl.......... 
BRS Sorte ere 720% 4.05 * B9D5|. ee ccc, mand Creeks........ (23459. 19_-* 3.45 * Seon eacigee 
Dale eetele eters 8.30 4:30 < |5406)..........tLancaster..........2350p 8.45 3.00 ere istentts olor 
sietete etejerets 9.30 * SealLOme ELT teats: doi cteloersen se AIOLING aici eyora ore ee er LOU | 20 Oe 2.10 * BS ethrsnace sesvere 
eae ale £02004) 95.25 421 Mentors VEIT OUD weriset occas We lees. s ee 1.45 * Be eRe arose ae 
gishiemefagerniers 10.30 * 5.40 * AO eeiwerttctere safe eNCUOllanec ode ce secs SOL Loni DOs Tales? SaractSireie et 
eieie ees 10.50 on00) ASO i eusiel ore Go's wie PEWEMCI Gian c oie coe wef 2RO012 1205 1D ASP Meo. eevee 
BAS hs asa 11.55 6.10 * WAS lena ienticees SUNOS chon ec cue LOLI 2t bO dB keis$5) Bios dpeenenve 
ioe eemuedetore 12.50 P M| 6.40 ADO cece cee an tFNOWNALL, ......... (11521 6:40 10.55 Se icles 
gates ete doa 6.55 *, | :455)°........8. F. Tumnel........ (1469) 6.25 * [10.25 Gee Gromer sls 
PU ae tes 1.45 7.10 461|........¢San Fernando....... |1066] 6.05 10.00 SERRE NE 
bette pieneie lars DAB Piss (arses 478} .........,8epulveda.......... | 461] 5.35 * 9.15 * Bieri eveiaeet ae 
ESN 8. a 3.10 7.55 A M| 482) Ar.....tLos Angeles......Liv | 265) 5.15 p M| 8.45 A Ml.......... 
Salete Citctwiegs 5.30 8.25 tf 482) Lv......Los Angeles......Ar | 265} 4.45 t Bele Ag WES ecco 
Piso AES Se See 6.00 8.48 491) .........San Gabriel........ | 400] 4.23 3.40 sora avaiePayedete 
Ba: teins 6.10 8.55 ADB ee ctae esccty Savanna. ss. oes ate (ae M3) Te SO Eee ae lhe Sct crake 
Poe RA 6.15 9.00 ASUS leche ole eucestoeia asf VLOG 6. overs deen Boole 415 Beno: brs cic ls ‘wisyatte 
See terre 6.35 * 9.15 DOM et ercelee ee EU ONUG cote se acl: |, Denle4200 3.00 * See rere 
Siesete tattoo ee 7.10 9.37 DAtra aveeehe He PAOTAas oss cere scat (Ubi 86 2.20 CCCs atic 
ee Ne 7.25 9.47 PLO at sarees et LOMO. cctss oo ce | UQaO Be oS. 2.05 ict RA 

Suteact hats: 8.00 * {10.10 524 Pre CUCRIMON San ceacts 2952 ca OD 3G * Ree eae 
erate care esos 9.00 10.45 DIM aciwica oni se cere TOOK OMS ce ere eee | OOn/- 2200 fe) [tae See ais 
Sy ee Ae os 10.20: % 2-111. 10 543] .........Mound City... .:.... |1055| 1.50 TOE OUPAME ees eeicias 
ABC ae Ap 11.45 ODA Ca nere test SOMSCO enc eae LSTA Lol? 11.15 Beare erate ake 
Selene ».--- {12.01 AM*/12.15 P M| 562) ........San Gorgonio........ |2592/12.55 10.25 * 

By, wacwisete tons 122304 12.37 HOV Se oe asses BaMIN Ge 22 Sos. oS 8 |e O87 9.50 * emotes 
See a 1.00.** - }12.50 * DIA! eo ocawae sts CUDAZONY se 0e 00. (ITO 9.20 * Rise penser aia 
See mele 5h OO. vista) Es DSS ewes wes White Water........ 1126/11.50 * SEB per en nied mea 
Sie ea 2.05 * 1.28 * BOO Seeeek ok Seven Palms........ 584}11.25 * SOOO aCe a hee 
Sado AD ae 3.00 1.50 * COR Basase seek Dry= Caimpre sence. Saas |Osbon if figa ISR SCRE Hes ee aE 
Weta ne BG45) * 25 * (oa lah peace PUNO mec | 2010.33 * Giooioe anltiee toe eee, 
eae wees a 40, 2.45 6251" oa... 0 Wealters.t....-. IE 135}10.00 5.45 rardalaiate te 
Sepa 5.55 3.20 642\ vo... #Dos Palmas.... $.2% | 253) 9.15 EAS Sots ie A a 
Fe sneesee 6.45 * | 3.45 653] ......Frink’s Spring.. | 4 | 260] 8.50 * | 3.45 Eantaneret 
maar aceercte 8.05 4.25 * 671) ......Flowering Well. J 45) 8.05 Doe od tore Re 
aie detehire winke 8.30 * 4.40 * COT mae ees cece TPOrtUgae,.. 0.2.5, 183). 7.50 * DOM eee eye cer 
e eteeeeieeaen 8.52. * 5.00 * 683} ......Mammoth Tank...... | 257) 7.35 * 1.40 * EO RRA 
SR tere Santee 9.35 * BaD. 2 694) .......... Mesquite...........| 294] 7.05 * 1.00 * NEC Pe 
Rae eae 10.25. * 5.50°* HAVIN are rare crelsYare CUCU S aces deine + os OOM a Ganoes “ID 02.08 236. od | eee ara 
; ie 10.50 6.15 * 715 Oaillaveee cos cee « ce} 6410 * RAUB ea cts om 
eels aki 1.15 6.30 CORN OR ee tates PHoteRnobnnsss ae. « 285) 5.55 * Tid iy) bates oa, Wwe tr a 
A eae eet 6.40 aD Mane teria eect ete es Wot ed en Le) ests Wan oye 
5 ------{12.0E PM} 7.00°f WOO AT 25.05% 5 EV UUM oc caics hy | 123)«6.30 aAwt}10:30-A* Mp sc... eS. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


OVERLAND TIME TABLE. 


eee ee re 


A. A. BEAN, Asst, Supt , TUCSON. 


t Meals. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO. g q 
ee ee eS 
A Dail SH 
Daily ! aa Ee 

5 oy? Express |24q 
Emigr'nt jlst&2d c’s Aa 
eer t i 5.00 pMt| 7.30 PMt| 730 
eee ye ts 6.03 * |8.03* | 744 
ie wee 7.11* |8.42* | 760 
ieee ae 7.55% |9.05* | 770 
Raw ie Si 9.0 * |9.43* | 787 
ec ets 9.31 * |10.00* | 793 
10.30 10.30 806 
igi eee aA, 11.18 * |10.52* | 815 
rel Say 11.42 * 11.03 * | 820 
112.53 A ml11.37 * | 934 
SARA coe 2.00 12.15 a m| 850 
Sore 3.15 * {12.39 * | 859 
Par as 3.57 1.03 * | 869 
See 4.40 1.25 * | 878 
bac titnato es 5.50 1.47 887 
RA ans 7.20 * | 2.23 902 
ARENT ee 8.10 2.50 913 
a eee 8.50* | 3.13 * | 999 
eee 9.30* | 3.36 * | 931 
Pain 10.30 4.10* | 945 
et sae ees 11.28* |4.50* | 961 
cee a 12.30 P m| 5.30 A M| 978 
a i 2.00 PMt| 6.00 Amt! 978 
Se eey et Cie 3.25 * |6.46* | 993 
Bilge tee” 4.38 7.29 1006 
Re eee 5.30 7.58 * 11015 
cat ier 6.15 8.25 1024 
Rate e 8.20* | 8.55 * 11034 
Sasa a 9.05 9.25 * 11043 
Feld hanya 9.55 9.56 * 11053 
Ue Fae 10.57 10.30 1064 
EEA eee, 11.45 * |10.55 ; 1072 

“Ane pie ace! 1.15 am] ) 11.4 
BUS ae se 13465 boonies 1088 
oe ae 3.00 12.52 1103 
abe eee 4.12 1.32 * 11118 
ik ee eee 5.25 2.12 1133 
TREES. 6.12 2.25 1137 
coe oe Ss 6.57 * | 2.50 * [1148 
patie oe 7.30 * | 3.15 * 1157 
pai fees 8.18 3.46 * 1169 
ht a 8.53 * | 4.10 * |1178 
ie BO 9.40 * | 4.38 * |1189 
A or ee 10.15 A mM} 5.00 Pmtj1197 


Trains west of Deming run on San Francisco time. Those east of Deming on Jefferson Cit; 


* Trains stop on signal. 


GILA AND TUCSON Div. | 


. Telegraph. | 1 


SAN FRANCISCO TIME. s TOWARD SAN FRANCISC| 

| : ! 
S Daily 3 
STATIONS. & | Express | ,bauy 
f |lst&2dc’s mete 
Ve eee aN ATTVIG eee sree Ar 5.00} A 6) 25 Ab Aen eee cree 
Te aa as GilavG@ityice econ (eset 4.27 Beiok cee 
eet AGONCOE: Roce Jace aesnl eon oak alsa Me SoS 
Ries SiS "DA CNGiccsc eee eno ts p rays see cet 
Ae Mohawk Summit......|....| 2.45 *  |12.22* am)........) 
Raeeioryies TOXAS SEU Ase eee 2.22 * 11.45 * Semele cdl 
op BOSS Ao ATLOC nis oe ste | ate 2200s = eaeOEoO caeecases 
Rar hee oers Stan WixXiaeccs.. sc calc aleoues 9.40 * Aes AM k 
ea eee es Sentinel noc te serie nee en daes 9.17 * ek eee 
spentee Painted Rock....... 192538 8.05 * 
sua ibeaeiens Gila Ben@ sci. alla | Looe Acer eo mie 
eS ae nee BOSOUMCs vse sen ete oe LO ae 5 .a0es Seco 
Rie a arale ek Histrella: ence ee ame 1125 4.48 * i eaten tee 
Mee senate Montezuma... °..<|s<2.411.00-* 4.05 * reese 
icra {Maricopacn.:..casp si Onao 3.25 ASE HOSS A 
WEEE Watery. .oo.ces lene 9.55 * 2.10 * : 

Mist Casa Grandee secre acter 9.25 TAS a erase 
SO ite Molise’ vate es vtec eee eo a0 se 12,975 Pave eres cere 
eee Sake PiGaAChOuco.oaes cet sete eee O OG 11.40 * Semcpene ae 
See ten stat ote Red Rock. .s...0 025. hada 10.30 Care aslo oe 
FRE are We Rillito Sts Ball Ly fesUs 62 8.50 * Ot eine aie 
ING, ons Gie {TMCS ONikese see Ly (76.30 P|77.00 Asher eect 
Lives PPC SOM fc cttevets Ar .|-6.00f P w|'5.00 Ao) 22. ese 
Ana oy eee Papagoza...: <a vice) cestode 3. BT el See oe eeealh 
ciate Sater + Pantano. s saec ce .| 4.38 3.00 Esiateeiie S| 
FRE Tide ot Bee IW Re)- (ele earte Ge eeo ola sall idee 2,.20 Spee | 
te Senne TBOLSOD. win. as cuetes ninoc4D 12.15 sctere Cue 
Bet het aa Ochoa: edocs coe] eee sl! Dele Il Oe eeeee eee 
Saris Dragoon Summit...) 200.1 248: * = =| LO Saas eee ie 
ee nen Cachisés.. sos... e192 FE sl Ou 55 rh coe 
Fuoeina ates TW GO Xe. as a reece Siig a lee toy a 9.03 ee, 
See Railroad] Passhos.oscins oe ee Park SPOnCRE 6 

A fen ees) ‘ 

Siolate sie Waieie) os BOW Olse oo Sigel stoi is electro a6 TOE 16-98 oh ee 
erent Fen +S5an SuMon... tale ned oo 5.18 BAe 
it Sasa Steins’ Pass-....0c eee lO etoms 4.05 * eee ee 
sees ets Pyramid J:3:3.c te.) a ee Ooose 8:00 area ae 
Sau Deere +Lordsburgh........|....| 9.48 2.25 aba ae) ee ae 
Ege Tis bom varecn coe eon ao eto aas 1.40 * Beate < 
REPOS re Separe. bfin. sei 8.53.* 1.00) FA eas. soem 
So a min aa Willie; Ae eee aleeelacoLs 1012p i errs 
Moeeaes heat 8 Gage wise lecsscesl|sece| U-04 "oe bloom 
Shee ela EUS Fs ase cessor eres 7.22 * {10.48 * Miranies oa 
Disc ota aad {Deming........Lv 7.00{ A M]10-15 A M|......... 


(Mo.) time, which is two hours faster than San Francisco time. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


eeceerec ec eee eee eee 


RIO GRANDE DIV. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Asst. Supt., HL PASO. 


Teese es 12.30 pmj{| 7.45 Pmt{|1197 
ME Ao ieee eats 8.08 * 1208 
Seniors eens Na ees 8.42 * 12238 
Soe eal eee Pid Kyat: 9.12 * 1236 
Fackasostioc 4.00 * 9.40 * 1249 
Seer 4.40 * 10.01 * 1258 
Bayete esa. 5.30 * 10.30 * 1271 
ahs Shes 6.10 * 11.00 * 1281 
PR Go oc 6.30 P M/11.15 P M|1285 


MVS ebteistee +Deming........ Ax |232.2| 8.00{ Am 
See hoki ee ZAiWis S3ecs oes DOO aoe 
Seseeaaaeint Cambray~........|206.2| 7.00 * 
Evoke <tatetoschate ies Aden Ata es 192.8] 6.30 * 
Sata eteteierats Afton. :o1cest. 0's 118027 6. 028 
Riise sie Sea Lanark..:::....../171.0) 5.40 * 
AP tatabetee ta oere Strauss.........../158.5} 5.10 * 
state Bretere’ ots" a's Rogers.,....2..+..|148.5) 4.43 * 
AMT alae +l @PasOn nae. Liv|144.0| 4.30 A M 


DOO PPD Sp reivvloves ote 
gael sie eee AR ee c, 
12.12* pM AI 
ame Ss Aes ae : 
10,200 Rare cere 
QAO TE Mince e.ctese ote 
8.48 * setae ee 
8.05 * > beta 
7.45, AM 5 


ro 
i 
y 

iF 
#, 
: 

f 


Bay of San Francisco. Oakland Wharf. Golden Gate. 
SAN FRANCISCO, THE GOLDEN GATE, ANDSURROUNDING COUNTRY. (See Annex No. 46.) (18.) 
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OVERLAND TIME TABLE. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD, 
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eeee eos ese 


“5 J unction for Santa Fe, 18 miles distant. 


‘DEMING TO KANSAS CITY. B KANSAS CITY TO DEMING. 
‘a Re ta rae a rec STATIONS. 8 Se 
OSA 2 > : ree 

s Emigr’nt | Express = i Meals. 3 Express |Emigr’nt 
areata oie ./12.30 P mM} 8.00 P m/1149} Lv........ Deming ...0: 30. % ASH Se cca 04 | 1c OO UA MEI Secrets etioe 
pluie "ocaie ate lais 3.20 9.34 li Ol etstars tere ais Ce DC LICTSc vee ch ccidercolnces POLeS 3.45 wes orenepe rare 
Serie etiete ss 5.00 10.05 HQ 7ill svete esicste ete! ate PRIN COMM ee tere cieie ore Bel aeae DESO tena wales cetelorercts 
Me erecta eile 11.45 ret yA OD Miliiereicie sieves San: Mareial....03s0f55 be S| hed bse Basen SrOOne 4s til? nectetekerets 
aise stowere ee 1.32 A M/ 2.25 810. Be UA ee SOCOLEONsteo ee etl, A665 210 Aon =o 008 pu ys caele wise 
Weseiee ees 5.12 4.50 OBB ee tars stores Toss Unasivwes: os ce 4914| 9.52 208 Pi Miso ccsecers olor 
So See fad Us 5.40 918|.........Albuquerque........ 5006] 9.05 TOESO RAG Me sic ete iB 
ais, Ceemecls 8.24 6.19 OOD Nites eremssies Bernalillo... se 5104] 8.26 SOA ere Marererrets 
Bie cae sok, 10.03 vam) 881] .......... Wallace........... |5329| 7.35 7.10 Po asta were 
eros felsic wre 1.00 P M| 9.00 + Shlllennces en IIe ease ODD Osan + 4.47 i osecch ersten 
Beem Mal eos are 2.10 10.07 SAT eer eerLOLdeba. wee a. s cero rind pO 3.20 Retin tore reteiaists 
wiarare Gores 8.25 1.95 P Mi) 786)...;......duas Vegas......... 16452] 1.45 + 8.45 alee erecemaniors 
eR averse! Sis 11.00 2.50 YE58 poe Sea Shoemaker: ...:..... |... A OF OI Pent eOsOorar™ : Lyre eeeieemae 
BOO IOInEe 12.40 A M} 3.50 TAlimumeec VY eon NLOUNG. 2. 0316247 11-05 A M4440 POM. kk bes oe 
Sete aaa 7.05 6.42 GSiliicieters hima OO VOLO 6 cai ios cciel ceo oe oo ine MESO mA MET ees ota stare 
are ete teye © ate 8.00 42024 EGTGWeie « sloslglesiste's ENAtON.|. cs cioicee se « [OOSS| 6.20. + 11.10 Aeris 
Meese. Tl SOSAINE R95 40 Pov G50... 0.0.08 es LrINnidad~...... 2... (6034! 5.50 8.00 Soa Oe 
Re stalsw ac 6250) P2M'200 As wre 57 aes oe eso LI DUNG. occee ee |sc--| 1.00 12 SO WAS . «sista sietcists 
Secs ORE 8.20 2.55 552|..... West Las Animas.....]/....11.45 a m/10.35 ogee seme 
SAveetethe oie 8.40 P M| 3.05 548] ....6...4ua8s Animas......... 3959 11.30 10.16 Aicisis taletatstete 
JABS 2OIsOGO 12.45 A M| 5.35 497| .-...0.-..-Granada........... (8468, 8.45 6.50 Peletetseiste 
Syceteete sane 1.45 6.30 + 484| Liv........Coolidge........Ar/3418} 8.00 + 5.40 Skee eae 
Ree er 3.45 7.43 ABR ha a citciciens se ULL ON ns coins fesieh aces. Osa0 3.28 wales ale eletdis 
-6.18 9.10 ADE Nias eats eter Sherlockicr sc ses. 19995; 5.12 BE OS ramet |. as Seapets 
Bree Baers 7.10 9.25 ALS be nate GALS MOIbY, ss ca Seles | 4055 BAG a) eee" Usenet occ 
Bee eae os 8.10 9.57 AVG aces eo LLeLCOVillos -. cos. (2800) 4.25 UV OO GA Milas eos eyerareicle 
ene 9.30 10.43 397|..........Cimarron.......... |2655' 3.37 9.30 Serer 
rer eoxsieraiereye 11.00 A M/11.40 A m| 369] ......... Dodge City......... 2499 2.50 AQ sai sclis tes eareroiete 
Bette vais thei DPlLORP eNO tA Sedo) M383) c. acco sincle MINSICYs. oo. cece» 12207) 1.15 4.00 caue GO nUS 
Beaictotociniete 2.40 1.35 DORE aie ene INCULLE CON a cnccins ab eda od lO 3.22 Sesion oe 
arate Pakstaiaiots 3.05 1.52 DIO tile eee CK ATIOLGY. aicvcice cies hoe os L2s4d 2.45 Seteae B sisteless 
i yaa 3.50 2.40 + DOG ete ote SALMO stein ss 12010'12.92 Pret) 1.47 Seg ars vee 
Sap ya bo 4.28 3.04 999] ........Pawnee Rock........ /1986 11.40 A’m| 1.02 A M}.......... 
MMe 5 anes 5.22 8.40 OCW Sees ee Greatebende see. ko o 11. 08a adel oO; PUNT ous eres 
etree sakes 6.05 4.08- COTE aoa holes ee ULL MNVOOG sciences o | Li SO LO. 45 11.03 Seeslac chenstar auc 
By 6.50 4.36 DOGS x aeteteioee EVV AION Cpa evetsieists 1679 11.23 LOTS Ey Saco hee 
SNe RS 7.40 5.10 ae raehortorelacs DBLevlin eee se cso 1494. 9.56 QROD mam desea c craters 
A eee a sae p10 Mi-5.30°P mi 245) Ar.......Niekerson.....:.Liv}....| 9.40'A M| 8.50 P M).......... 
ehaerotis <a 9215 6.00 OBA Cesc ove ELUtCHINGON.. sus. oe (1482! 9707. 7.40 Radia te elpiores 
Ppt Bier 10.35 6.35 OO) ted e sii ULCuOM: we-siasse ce (L410. 8230 6.35 Sa euehace aie 
rer aoe 11.25 P M| 6.58 Orb eeweo.oe pool = ENISIREHN In Rear aa ou AeA Dente U0) 5.40 IAA TOS 
At .|12.15 A M} 7.38 OO cawtinaes INGIWiGOM ier sve eia.< ols 1433 7.40 Aes SO state il eeateiehc, ee teats 
veen 1.00 7.55 AGA: peceiahetet sacks arose Wiel toni stereo c 1432: 7.15 APO ireee, 21.08 rcierzta 
Biasieceteree ais 2.00 8.20 TGA cemeeh ce se CO DOU Ve ocnie eve ies LODO OOo 3.20 syaiete oionsioiete 
Rfateive erect 8.00 9.10 + A 7Tolecisie tascians BlOrnence se... es 1277, 6.30. + OB. B0 = rely. Sante 
Lae ot eahra 5.05 10.12 WASIE ode ts Cottonwood......... 1183, 5.05 TORQ PSV ee raters 
Ries 5.48 10.40 TIS Sosa Aas aes VT OUD Says teeiessul | teres 4.35 4 OAV Ee eee 
SS eee 7.00 11.10 NOG ince eae see tA DOL TAN: cacti cer Od 410 11.00 Pea e 
ae erates ace 8.00 HiPHOSPL AT dl Slee ciceeere NOR GINew o. eee tse LOTS 3.20 9.35 PIS reins 
Sarees oes ais 8.50 129 AGM OL Olli eestetereteiete  OSALRO! O1byis .clsjeiission| LOG aro. OD 8.50 ereRcctortcte 
aie cis Siete g 9.30 12.52 OB) Eee soe. se DULTINOAINES. a... -< |L05012:.33 8.15 Totsetere etevens 
DORs ha: Ss 9.55 1.05 BB ererncre nome CHI UO Mc mmvesiic eeMliscarere (OE LO 7.53 Sake eereraele 
Se ae eee 110.15 a Wen 3 BA er athe CONDON GRIOS. cca osto [ LOST) 2.10 7.37 ux fogs erent 
+ ic ee ee 11.20 A M/ 2.00 A m|] 67/Ar........Topeka wiv} 904) 1.15 a mw] 6.30 A M).......... 
Borers cicie ae 11.45 A M| 2.25 A wm! 67] Lv.........Topeka........Ar}| 904 12.55. GROOZA UM erica eeelets 
cieie (ova; s0-c's 12.47 P m| 3.04 Dll ee ear LICCOMMPOOMw dels cact linen. Does AnMied. 3) TaeiaNore opeiste 
Se ee eae 1.30 oO0 AQ ieee WVBOL CObmie cence culcimee lOO 3.30 Wiitcnee eine oie 
eee 4.38 P M| 5.30 A M | Ay. s.. Kankase City... .:duv | 765 .10-00 Pom 12 s05 7AM) o3. i. 5 ote 
Bey ao tices ota eee DMO DeAnna oily sop een OP OK Gites certs reed AO4e UD nO cA VE! chs retsroie's 5/%6 ell\eras-c1s) o/s ole 
ot A ee el) PAG MATER ern SCAT OMICS OT mamas clenvi OOo LO so EP <M ss viere miei eleven 4,5 ca) sar etere’’s 


** Junction for Pueblo, Denver and Colorado. 


A.,T. & S. F. R. R. Trains are run by Jefferson time, being 2 heurs faster than San Fran’co time. 
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OVERLAND TIM# TABLE. 


TEXAS PACIFIC LINE. — 


FROM ST. LOUIS. ST. LOUIS TIME. FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
3 wD n 
Express on STATIONS. z Express 

PIS one eeraee 9.00 A m| “Olliv........S6,. ouis..../.....5 12645) 6-00 alee ee eee 
: SWS cane ame 9.26 Giro eros , ~Carondeletinsccackcs 9639} 5.20 
Gidwh ters Ried Waser e 10.45 DOV oF ddls cd vee LD CSOLO. «cle boson ee COURS) 
sess Wh lao yaccher| ide ster ete es ee 12.1722 MM) Tb. ase tens oe DESMO CKE ce areas DUO me oeae 
Peet team lic eeie re cate 3 AT BO) oo sone ene se ARCA Bis sus saree oo) D000] 1 Oly BM. cy on eee ee 
paler soa venat'6 tale a Os! sean AN 166) so oes one O Dla BiUait ocak. su ZAOllOr Oc, 
Bae HO cn eee 8.29 960) sewage x ce INOWIDON biscincreios oe ea 220 teen 
Gia aal state el emo ereh eats 12.15 A. mw} 345|..........duittle Rock.........¢,19300) 1.35 A M 
gb eiarcrgteiccerapal te ceotcl ate 2.03 388) AY... cs. 2.00 ERI VeTIi,. ches ss DON Le AGe pS on 
seater atte | Ree ies 4\80-P" Mi} .413\ Liv... ..... Hot. Springs ........-Arsi2280) 3.508Ae Mis os enee eee 
Ee Se tS aes eA: 2.58 A m| 410)/Lv.....:..Arkadelphia.::.::... |2235/10.53 P mu 
tse Sansa well ocnetota aie eae 4.18 AAD! ode asic a Sak NOSCOUban este cca sere OBO Onee, 
SEE RUE: | eee) shea ae 6.50 A m| 490|/Ar........Texarkana.......... /2155!| 7.00 P um 
igi eione Ne oh ste ohitata aeatesa ele ee 7.50 A M) 490) Liv.....00. Lexarkana. 3.0... 8:0 «1 12155), 643002 Wel. eee ole 
Gna bet aNe tol Fei iatocpleeatey okies 10752 BABIN a cnics es decile DCLLOLSON soy cascee es el BOOT OTOL 
FO ea Net em 10.40 B64. Seeeee se Marshals ce 2 eee COS0I ODO 
By ERD aRA ose lolersers wares 1510°P <M) 587) Jo. ss woe oe AONE VIOW sa ore ees 20D TA a0 
Rio Uetee aa hal oomeaneee 2.43 GLO}. cles ve DIS PM SANA Yiw. ci a nee | 20S4 LA. LSBs Vn 
aa Site PESO lias takers tals BROD 633}. Sine SEEN COLD Aas cto ogee 2011}11.05 
Bade mies So ee aeons 5.45 GOBE seve ates Will’s Pointe) 25-28 1981} 9.30 
Pe RCT ees arora ae 6.33 GTO). cose s Daly Se OFTEN he ar 96 o 8247 
Sep Nal ne sea 8.40 WAS cscs oo pe Daas 1933} 6.50 
BST BRO en 10.10 TASV ES Jase ore sunt e ORDO Ee. eee LOO elma sy 
esa Pate nee wae eae 11.55 TITANS dence dee WiORtURELLONG.0..2..15. | LS7Ol 3236 
Uiiesdisreruce: tr Lineiiotere wes 12.55 A M| 798 San LAZO S race ee Srcttamese 1846] 2.30 A uw 
We.ceperesien ell RIE le Ses G By) 848] .......... auastbland:..........- |1796/11.50 
arte aioe einiene cite SEO 3.50 Bb) cet hak pote dk OISCOme cate scisiece oF Ne FASO ele Dey 
ROP Cel! Grek Serer 5.05 B83 55. ak edge ete E DOAN ence bass Ree ee OL O20 
Sie, wreseleve ieee [ra cise awaits 6.12 O08 1 ojo ons a hate PADIONO coe oe ee LAOS 
Pe raat weak ener 7.58 OAD are eA ss ae Sweetwater.......... 1699| 7.25- 
eles tele taveie Fel PR aca ter fags lB QTD errs ws «0s COLOLAGOS. vee scence ee Oro Orde 
Sera aia etn dcle wanes: dtd Weel Bs: LOU ON e ce aas BiGCiSprRMeS see mee te 1632} 4.10* 
Sco ao I eee ere 12). 282? NENTOB2 ee. vi wcts on a GLOUUOM shoes sce cen elo ato som benn 
aragase trees ayn Huis diosesereie’s 5.02 TTA te clas oonyeein eae PeCOSh taeene een 1501/}10.30 
RPA Seat pans, APSR ne DEON) 1163 Toyah J cin. oe oes (ASR O aD 
ee 2 PRAI RST Rais Sea Fe S257. 0) 1939) ooo cewte ss eV QU ELON + ace oten eee 2iO.0p 
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GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO—EL PASO DIV. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Asst. Superintendent, HL Paso. 
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The “last spike” connecting San Francisco and New Orleans, was driven January 12th, 1883. 


Tho line is to be known as the “Sunset Route.” 
At the time of going to press the time tables of the line east from San Antonio had not been 
‘received, but will appear in future editions. 
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HERALD PRINTING AND PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Brlton, Lillet CA bee tation, 


Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


- Henry Gibson. 


Miller & Richardson. 


Herald Building, Fifteenth Street, 


ENGRAVING, 
LITHOGRAPHING, Cnahea Goelrattea. 
ELECTROTYPING, ETC. os 
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